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MINUTES OF THE EIGHTY- 
FOURTH ANNUAL MERTING 


OF THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


HELD IN TREMONT TEMPLE, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, OCTOBER 17, 1910 


Monday Morning, October 17, 1910. 


The Eighty-fourth Annual Meeting of The Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society was called to order in Tremont Temple, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, at 9 o’clock, Monday morning, October 17, 1910, the President of the 
Society, Rev. Charles S. Mills, presiding. 

Hymn No. 74, “The Church’s One Foundation,” was sung, after which 
prayer was offered by Rev. W. H. Warren, of Detroit, Michigan. 

The following ten-minute addresses were then given: 

“The Present Westward Flow of Population,’ by Rev. W. H. Thrall, 
Superintendent for South Dakota. 

“The West Putting Its Strength under Its Own Burden,” by Rev. A. 
H. Armstrong, Secretary for Missouri. 

“Self-Support in Washington and What It Means,” by Rev. W. W. 
Scudder, Superintendent for Washington. 

“Persistent Pioneer Conditions,” by Rev. W. B. D. Gray, Superintend- 
ent for Wyoming. 

“The Continued Responsibility of the East for the West,” by Rev. C. 
C. Merrill, Winchendon, Massachusetts. 

Following the addresses a service of thanksgiving was held, conducted ~ 
by Rev. John H. Andress, of Weeping Water, Nebraska. 

At 10.25 the Annual Business Meeting of the Society was held. The 
President, Dr. Mills, appointed Rev. Irving W. Metcalf, of Oberlin, Ohio, 
as Assistant Secretary. 

The following tellers were appointed: 

Rev. R. L. Breed, New York City; Rev. Henry A. Stauffer, Menasha, 
Wisconsin; Rev. Edgar L. Heermance, Mankato, Minnesota; Rev. A. C. 
Bowdish, Mitchell, South Dakota; Rev. Frank L. Johnston, Kansas City, 
Missouri; Mr. Allison Stocker, Denver, Colorado. 

It was voted that the following message of sympathy be sent to Rev. 
Henry N. Hoyt: oc : 

“The Congregational Home Missionary Society expresses to Rev. 
Henry N. Hoyt, our beloved brother and fellow-servant of the faith, the as- 
surance of our prayers in his sickness for unfailing support by the Ever- 
lasting Arms, and commend him to the God of all comfort, with whom is 
the joy unspeakable and full of glory in which all believers share with our 


Lord Jesus Christ in one Spirit. | : ; ; 
“This message we convey to him and to his by the hand of his friend 


and ours, the Rev. Jean F. Loba.” ; 
It was voted that the General Secretary, Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 


be instructed to send a message of sympathy to President E. D. Eaton of 
Beloit College concerning the sudden death of his daughter. 
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The roll of delegates was then made up as follows: 

Maine—Harbutt, Rev. Charles, Portland; Moses, Galen C., Bath; Beach, 
Rev. David N., Bangor. F 

New Hampshire—Thayer, Rev. Lucius H., Portsmouth; Smith, Rev. 
Edwin R., Concord; Richmond, Rev. James, Dalton; Merriam, Rev. Charles 
L., Derry; Boyer, Edmund D., Somersworth. : 

Vermont—Vincent, Rev. S. L. Windham; Merrill, Rev. C. H., Saint 
Johnsbury; Fairbanks, Rev. Henry, Saint Johnsbury. Migs 

Massachusetts—Campbell, Rev. William R., Boston; Phillips, Rev. Ells- 
worth W. Whitman; Whitin, Arthur F., Whitinsville; Turk, Rev. Morris 
H., Natick; Stanton, Rev. George F., Boston; Seymour, Rev. E. P., Ches- 
ter; Miller, Rev. J. G, Ashburnham; Leonard, Miss Emma F., Rochester; 
Hyde, Rev. Albert M., Brockton; Hayes, Rev. Edward C., Acton; Greene, 
William L., Dorchester; Fiske, Rev. George W., Danvers; Eastman, Rev. 
Lucius R., Framingham; Earl, Henry H., Fall River; Covell, Rev. Arthur 
J., Fitchburg; Chalmers, Rev. Andrew B., Worcester; Carleton, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Perry, Danvers; Capen, Samuel B., Boston. 

Connecticut—McKinley, Rev. Charles E., Rockville; Johnson, Rev. G. 
H., New Milford; Woodruff, Rev. Henry Collins, Bridgeport; Sumner, Rev. 
F. A., Milford; Stone, Rev. Edward G., Barkhamsted; Soule, Rev. Sherrod, 
Hartford; Selden, Rev. Joseph H., Greenwich; Phillips, Rev. Watson L., | 
New Haven; Perry, John H., Southport; Jackson, C. F., Rockville; Ives, 
Rev. Joel S., Hartford; Hazen, Rev. Azel, Middletown; Hazeltine, Rev. 
Edwin A., Falls Village; Dyer, Rev. N. T., Deep River; DePeu, Rev. John, 
Bridgeport; Coit, Alfred, New Haven; Catlin, Wm. H., Meriden; Carr, 
Mrs. Wm., Poquonock; Berry, Rev. Louis F., Stamford; Anderson, Rev. 
Joseph, Woodmont; Burnham, Waterman R., Norwich. 

New York—Wight, Rev. Andrew M., Ogdensburg; Warner, Lucien C., 
New York City; Spaulding, F. W. (M. D.), Clifton Springs; Small, Rev. 
Charles H., Jamestown; Shelton, Rev. Charles W., New York City; Rob- 
erts, Rev. James G., Jamaica; Herring, Rev. Hubert C., New York City; 
Richards, Rev. Charles H., New York City; Lougee, Willis E., New York 
City; Kent, Rev. Robert J., Brooklyn; Trow, Rev. William, Sherburne; 
Boynton, Rev. Nehemiah, Brooklyn; Bailey, George W., Brooklyn; Hope, 
Charles E., New York City. 

New Jersey—Eastman, Rev. George P., Orange. 

Pennsylvania—Ricker, Rev. A. E., Meadville; Howells, David, Kane; 
Guernsey, Rev. Henry H., Ebensburg. 

District of Columbia—Woodrow, Rev. S. H., Washington. 

Florida—Noble, Rev. Mason, Inverness; McQuarrie, Rev. Neil, Stuart. 

Ohio—Wallace, Rev. George R., Toledo; Rothrock, Rev. E. S., Cleve- 
land; Metcalf, Rev. Irving W., Oberlin; Mellen, Lucius F., Cleveland; 
Johnson, E. P., Oberlin; Grant, Rev. John H., Elyria; Calvert, J. T., Me- 
dina; Bates, Rev. Newton W., Austinburg. “ 

Indiana—Puddefoot, Rev. W. G., Indianapolis. 

Michigan—Putnam, Holden A., Charlevoix; Stowell, C. B., Hudson; 
Stowell, Mrs. C. B., Hudson; Bogart, F. E., Detroit. 

Illinois—Stockwell, Rev. Cyrus Kellogg, Bloomington; Waterman, Rev. 
W. A., Elgin; McCollum, Rev. G. T., Chicago; Nichols, Rev. John R., 
Chicago. 

Wisconsin—Wilson, Rev. John W., Lake Geneva; Stauffer, Rev. Henry, 
Menasha; Sheldon, Rev. F. M., Madison; Miner, Rev. H. A., Madison; 
Faville, Rev. John, Appleton; Carter, Rev. Homer W., Madison. 

Minnesota—Merrill, Rev. George R., Minneapolis; Jones, David N., 
Minneapolis; Heermance, Rev. E. L., Mankato. 

Iowa—Miller, Elliot S., Des Moines; Douglass, Rev. T. O., Grinnell. 

Missouri—Pflager, H. M., St. Louis; Mills, Rev. Charles S., St. Louis; 
Johnston, Rev. F. L., Kansas City. 

Kansas—Ricker, Rev. George S., Wichita; Hays, R. R., Osborne; 
Guild, George A., Topeka. 

Nebraska—Cressman, Rev. A. A., Red Cloud; Chickering, F. H., Omaha. 
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South Dakota—Thrall, Rev. W. H., Huron; Jamison, Rev. H. W.,, 
Beresford. 

North Dakota—Stickney, Rev. E. H., Fargo. 

Colorado—Stocker, Allison, Denver; Hopkins, Rev. W. H., Denver. 

Wyoming—Gray, Rev. W. B. D., Cheyenne. 

Idaho—Thomsen, Rev. Ludwig, Boise. 

Oregon—Eggert, Mrs. Frederick, Portland. 

California—Davis, Rev. Albert Putnam, Pomona. 


The General Secretary, Rev. Hubert C. Herring, presented the report 
of the Board of Directors to the Annual Meeting, and upon motion it was 
voted to accept the same. 

Hon. J. H. Perry of Southport, Ct., presented several amendments to 
the Constitution (see p. 7, Minutes of 1909). After a statement by Secre- 
tary Herring and Rev. Watson L. Phillips it was voted to postpone debate 
and action upon same until the new policies under consideration by the 
Commission of Nineteen appointed by the National Council have been re- 
ported. 

The Committee on Nominations, Rev. H. H. Kelsey, of Marietta, Ohio, 
Chairman, reported the following list of officers for the ensuing year: 

President—Rev. S. H. Woodrow, of Washington, D. C. 

Vice-President—Hon. H. M. Beardsley, of Missouri. 

Recording Secretary—Rev. Albert W. Palmer, of California. 

Auditor—John H. Allen, of New York. 

Directors (Nominated by the Constituent States)— 

Rev. Raymond Calkins, of Maine. 

Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, of New Hampshire. 
Hon. Wm. J. Van Patten, of Vermont. 

Mr. Arthur F. Whitin, of Massachusetts. 
Rey. Asbury E. Krom, of Rhode Island. 
Rev. Watson L. Phillips, of Connecticut. 
Mr. George W. Baily, of New York. 

Mr. W. W. Mills, of Ohio. 

Hon. T. C. MacMillan, of Illinois. 

Rev. W. H. Rollins, of Iowa. 

Mr. W. R. Nethercutt, of Wisconsin. 

Mr. F. E. Bogart, of Michigan. 

Mr. W. B. Homer, of Missouri. 

Mr. George A. Guild, of Kansas. 

Mr. F. H. Chickering, of Nebraska. 

Rev. Charles R. Brown, of North California. 
Rev. William H. Day, of South California. 
Rey. H. P. Dewey, of Minnesota. 

Rev. E. L. Smith, of Washington. 

Directors-at-Large— 

Mr. Arthur S, Johnson, of Massachusetts. 
Mr. James G. Cannon, of New York. 

Hon. James A. Buchanan, of North Dakota. 
Rev. W. R. Campbell, of Massachusetts. 
Rey. Ozora S. Davis, of Illinois. 

Mr. William E. Sweet, of Colorado. 

Nominating Committee— 

Rey. C. S. Nash, of California. 
Rey. F. T. Rouse, of Omaha. 


The ballots were collected, and there being no opposition, these 
nominees were declared elected. 

The home missionary finances were then presented by the Associate 
Secretary, Willis E. Lougee. 
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The Retiring President, Rev. Charles S. Mills, made a brief address 
giving the reasons for declining a re-election, and introduced his successor, 
Rev. S. H. Woodrow, of Washington, D. C. Dr. Woodrow spoke briefly, 
thanking the Society for the confidence they had reposed in him in 
electing him President of the Society. 

Rev. Watson L. Phillips, of New Haven, Conn., in behalf of the Board 
of Directors and the Society, presented the following resolution, which 
was seconded by Rev. David N. Beach, President of Bangor Seminary, 
Bangor, Maine. 

“The Congregational Home Missionary Society, assembled in annual 
meeting at Boston, Massachusetts, October 17, 1910, reluctantly yielding to 
the request of the Rev. Charles S. Mills, that he be not asked to continue 
longer in the office of President, places on its records this minute as an 
inadequate expression of its obligation to him for services rendered the 
cause of Home Missions during the past six years. With patient and inde- 
fatigable effort he has wrought at the tasks incident to the reorganization 
and conduct of this Society; with rare keenness of mind and breadth of 
vision he has given leadership through this perplexing and important period; 
with utter unselfishness and at prodigal sacrifice of time and strength he 
has thus served the denomination and the Kingdom; with brotherly sym- 
pathy he has entered into the hardships of our missionaries and shared the 
cares of the executive officers of the Society; with courage and unfaltering 
faith he has looked forward to the day, now happily arrived, when relieved 
of debt, our hands should be set free for larger effort. 

“Accepting his judgment that he must now be released for the dis- 
charge of obligations which he cannot refuse, we express to him our 
affectionate gratitude for the service rendered and join in the prayer that 
he may have great joy in all his ministry and that the power of Christ may 
rest upon him according to the measure of his need. 

“We also record our grateful appreciation of the loyalty and generosity 
of the Pilgrim Church of St. Louis in cheerfully: releasing so much of Dr. 
Mills’s time and strength to the work of the Society. By such action this 
noble church has written itself largely and graciously into the home mis- 
sionary history of Congregationalism, and played an influential part in that 
work of reorganization and re-establishment which has recalled our hon- 
ored Society to a first place among the forces that are shaping the republic. 
We trust that the conspicuous example of Pilgrim Church may stimulate all 
our churches to that regard for the larger interests of the denomination 
which is never inconsistent with concern for their own welfare.” 

This completed the morning’s program. 


Monday Afternoon. 
ee The meeting was called to order at 2 p. m., President Woodrow pre- 
siding. 
The audience joined heartily in singing “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ 
Name.” 
Under the general heading of “The Cheering Outlook for Interdenom- 
inational Co-operation,” the following ten-minute addresses were made: 


(a) “The Colorado Investigation,” by Hon. Alfred Coit, of New Lon- 
don, Conn. 


(b) “The Plan of Co-operation Adopted by the Home Missions 
Council,’ by Rev. J. Brownlee Voorhees, Secretary of Domestic Missions of 
the Reformed Church of America. 


These addresses were supplemented by a brief statement by Rev. W. H. 
Hopkins, Superintendent for Colorado. 

At 2:30, under the general head of “Eastern Tasks and the Eastern 
Outlook,” the following addresses were made: 
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(a) “The Growth of New England Co tionalism,” 
Lindh 0 Eee RT g ngregationalism,” by Rev. E. I. 
b 


“The Reshaping of Effort,” by Rev. Charles Harbutt, S t 
Maine Home Missionary Society. aoa 


Rev. F. E. Emrich, Secretary of the Massachusetts Society, was to 
have spoken on “The Fusing of Peoples,” but was prevented by sudden 
illness from being present. 

At 3 p. m. a prayer service was conducted by Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 
General Secretary, many of the delegates taking part from the floor. 

At 3:15, under the general head, “Varied Tasks in Many Places,” the 
following ten-minute addresses were made: 


(a) “The Mexican Appeal,” by Rev. J. H. Heald, Superintendent for 
New Mexico and Arizona. 

(b) “Home Missions As Seen from a Foreign Land,” by Rev. M. E. 
Eversz, Superintendent German Department. 

(c) “The Florida Navy,” by Rev. Neil McQuarrie, of Stuart, Florida. 

(d) “Among the Miners of Pennsylvania,” by Miss Miriam L. Wood- 
berry, of New York, Secretary Woman’s Department. 

(e) “Pioneer Fields in Wisconsin,” by Rev. H. W. Carter, Secretary 
for Wisconsin. 


“In Mormondon,” by Rev. S. H. Goodwin, Superintendent for Utah. 

At the close of these addresses the congregation arose and joined ear- 
nestly in the hymn, “O Master, Let Me Walk with Thee.” 

At 4:15 p. m., under the general topic, “Facing the Challenge of the 
Modern City,” the following fifteen-minute addresses were made: 

(a) “An Analysis of the Situation,” by Rev. H. F. Swartz, of St. 
Louis, Mo. 

(b) “A City Missionary Society in Action,” by Rev. R. J. Kent, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

On motion of Rev. H. C. Herring the following resolution was adopted 
by a rising vote: 

“With all who look for the coming of the Kingdom of Heaven, The 
Congregational Home Missionary Society joins in gratitude to God for the 
life and work of Julia Ward Howe, in whose heart there throbbed the love 
of liberty, whose pen wrote its lyric, and who lived to see the fulfillment 
of her hopes and dreams.” 


Monday Evening. 


Monday evening at 7:30, a large audience being present, addresses were 
made continuing the topic, “Facing the Challenge of the Modern City,” as 
follows: 

(c) “Changes in the Social Structure and Their Bearing upon the 
Methods of.the Church,” by Rev. Henry Stiles Bradley, of Worcester, Mass. 

(d) “A Concrete Attempt to Adapt the Church’s Effort to the Needs 
of a Unique Parish,” by Rev. Charles Stelzle, Superintendent of the Depart- 
ment of Church and Labor, Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

The closing address of the evening was given by Rev. Albert P. Fitch, 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, on “The Partnership between the Theological 
Seminaries and the Church.” 

The closing prayer was offered and the benediction pronounced by the 
President, Rev. S. H. Woodrow, of Washington, D. C. 

Adjourned. 

LOUIS FF, BERRY, 
Recording Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
TO THE ANNUAL MEETING 


This report begins, as is our custom, with the roll of those who, under 
commission of the Society or one of the Constituent State Societies, have 
during the year entered into the life unseen: 


Rev._J. E. Gray, Tiverton, R. I. 

Rey. Frank O. Swenson, South Manchester, Conn. 
Rev. L. S. Childs, Glenco, Okla. 

Rev. George W. Sheets, Backus, Minn. 

Rev. A. T. Reed, Madison, Wis. 

Rev. George W. Riggs, Portland, Ore. 


In addition we have to record the death of one who stood in a unique 
relation to home mission work. Rev. William Salter, D.D., the last sur- 
vivor of the Iowa Band, which, under appointment of this Society, went out 
in 1843 from Andover Seminary, died at his home in Burlington, Iowa, 
August 15, 1910. For sixty-seven years a minister of Jesus Christ, for 
sixty-four years pastor of the same church, all his life a missionary, he has 
at last, tull of years and of peace, entered into the full fruition of his hope 
and faith. The last letter he ever wrote was addressed to this Society. 
You will imagine with what emotion it was received by the officers: 


“I send the Missionary Society Five Hundred Dollars in memory of 
the Iowa Band sent in 1843 to Iowa Territory. 
“WILLIAM SALTER, 


“Burlington, Iowa, July 20, 1910.” 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 
Year Ending March 31, 1910. 


The number.of missionary laborers in the service of the Society, with 
its Constituent State Societies, for the whole or part of the last year, to- 
gether with those engaged in superintending the work, was 1,677. Their 
fields of labor were in forty-five states and territories, as follows: 

Maine, 97; New Hampshire, 67; Vermont, 52; Massachusetts, 162; 
Rhode Island, 15; Connecticut, 88; New York, 70; New Jersey, 11; Penn- 
sylvania, 35; Maryland, 2; Virginia, 3; North Carolina, 3; Alabama, 15; 
Florida, 18; Georgia, 26; Louisiana, 6; Texas, 13; Tennessee, 2; Arkansas, 
1; Ohio 41; Michigan, 80; Indiana, 14; Illinois, 47; Wisconsin, 59; Iowa, 66; 
Missouri, 21; Minnesota, 78; North Dakota, 76; South Dakota, 59; Nebraska, 
46; Kansas, 39; Oklahoma, 40; Colorado, 39; Wyoming, 18; Montana, 30; 
Washington, 89; Oregon, 28; North California, 46; South California, 44; 
New Mexico, 6; Arizona, 6; Utah, 6; Idaho, 16; Alaska, 2. 

Of these, fourteen, having labored in more than one state, are in this 
enumeration twice counted. The total number of. individuals employed 
was 1,663. 

Distributed by sections, retaining the twice counted, there were in the 
New England States, 476; in the Middle States, 118; in the Southern States, 
73; in the Southwestern States, 75; in the Western States and Territories, 
726; on the Pacific Coast, 209. 
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Of the whole number in commission, 911 were pastors or stated sup- 
plies of single congregations, 695 ministered to two or more congregations 
each, and 37 had general oversight of the work. ‘ 

The number of congregations and missionary districts which have been 
fully supplied, or where the Gospel has been preached at stated intervals, 
is 2,304. 

The number of churches and stations with preaching in foreign lan- 
guages was 348. Of these, 90 were German, 85 Swedish, 28 Dano-Norwegian, 
31 Bohemian, 18 Italian, 9 French, 10 Spanish, 6 Welsh, 36 Finnish, 19 
Armenian, 1 Albanian, 9 Greek, 1 Portuguese, 1 Syrian, 1 Croatian, 1 In- 
dian, and 2 Japanese. 

The number of Sunday schools under the care of our missionaries was 
2,176. 

One hundred and eighteen churches were organized in connection with 
the labors of the missionaries during the year; 96 churches came to self- 
support, and 28 which previously for longer or shorter time had been self- 
supporting, were again obliged to ask aid. 

Eighty houses of worship were built during the year, and 35 parson- 
ages. 

Our Superintendents report that 410 men were needed at the close 
of the year to supply vacant fields; 375 of these were English-speaking 
and 35 foreign. 

THE TREASURY. 


The Society began the year with a bank indebtedness of $190,000. This 
amount, less cash in hand, $50,916.23, left $139,083.77 debit balance. 

The receipts of the National Society for current use during the year 
from contributions, legacies, and other sources, were $432,214.54 net, of 
which $146,285.87 were received from the Joint Campaign Committee. 

The expenditures of the National Society for missionary labor and 
other expenses during the year have been $289,710.21 net. 

The debt on March 31, 1909, of $139,083.77, was also paid, leaving a 
balance in the treasury of $3,420.56. 

The Constituent State Societies raised and expended in their own 
fields, during the year, $229,960.65 net. Adding this to the total receipts of 
the National Society, we have a total of receipts for home missions and debt 
for the year of $662,175.19, and a total of expenditures for missionary 
labor and expenses, $519,670.86. In addition, we are able this year to report 
the amounts raised for pastoral support by city societies ($36,363.14), making 
a grand tctal of home mission receipts for the year of $698,538.33. 

The invested funds of the Society at the beginning of the year 
amounted to $465,662.61. During the year $62,890.53 were added and $15,- 
053.76 were transferred to current expense account, leaving the total of in- 
vested funds March 31, 1910, $513,499.38. 

CHANGES IN OFFICIAL STAFF. 


Since the last annual meeting Rev. Geo. E. Paddack, D.D., has been 
appointed Superintendent in Oregon in place of Rev. Aes Folsom, who 
resigned to re-enter the pastorate; Rev. S. H. Goodwin has been appointed 
Superintendent in Utah, and Rev. Ludwig Thomsen in Idaho—the two 
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covering the field formerly cared for by Rev. W. C. Veazie, who resigned 
last November. 

Mr. Goodwin serves the Society jointly with the Education Society, 
and Mr. Thomsen with the Sunday-School Society. 

Rev. W. H. Hopkins, D.D., has accepted the oversight of our Colorado 
work, in place of Rev. George A. Hood, whose health suffered severely 
from the altitude. 

In the leadership of the Constituent States, Rev. E. S. Rothrock has 
transferred his activities from Missouri to Ohio—his place being taken by 
Rev. A. H. Armstrong. 

Rey. J. Sidney Gould has taken up the work from which Rev. L. C. 
Schnacke, D.D., felt compelled to ask relief in Kansas. Rev. F. M. Sheldon 
has assumed his duties as Superintendent in Wisconsin, Rev. H. W. Carter,’ 
D.D., continuing as Secretary of the Home Mission Department. 

Rev. Chester P. Dorland and Rev. J. L. Maile, who have been in charge 
of the work of the South California Conference, have resigned. Their 
successors have not been chosen. 

In Rhode Island, Rev. J. H. Lyon, whose ill health compelled with- 
drawal from the position of Secretary so long held, has been succeeded by 
Rev. J. E. McConnell, D.D. 


NEW CONSTITUENT STATES. 


On April 1st, as had been planned for two years past, the State So- 
cieties of Minnesota and Washington assumed self-support, and became 
Constituent State Societies in the National Society. The significance of this 
step should not pass unnoted. 

It means that our membership in two states having still large pioneer 
areas, feeling keenly the obligation to care for the work near at hand, 
and to relieve the eastern churches of a burden long and generously car- 
ried, have voluntarily undertaken a task which will compel a radical in- 
crease in gifts and will lay upon their leaders anxieties from which no 
early deliverance can be expected. In the case of Washington, this step 
will call for a per capita contribution at least four times that given on the 
average by Congregationalists throughout the nation. 

The National Society in thus bidding Godspeed to its graduates does 
not bid them farewell. It and they will continue to work together on the 
same lines and for the same ends as before. The changes made affect their 
formal, not their fundamental, relation. 

Rev. G. R. Merrill, D.D., continues in oversight of the Minnesota work, 
and Rev. W. W. Scudder in that of Washington. 


ALASKA. 


Special note should be made of developments in Alaska. Our work 
there is small—only three churches. But they are located at important 
points and represent our concern for a growingly important part of the 
United States. 

For the first time in recent years all three are supplied with pastors. 
At Nome, the shifting of population has compelled the church, which for a 
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time was strong and self-supporting, to ask for aid. At Valdez, property 
entanglements have been cleared up, and the new pastor reports a hopeful 
outlook. At Douglas, the work has gone steadily on with much to en- 
courage. 

There is no ground to expect that anywhere in Alaska there will be 
at an early day such permanence of residence as will give stable quality to 
our churches. But as missions ministering to a continuous procession of 
people, they are doing a work more fruitful than any statistics can ex- 
press. 


THE SHAPING OF POLICY. 


Your Board with its Executive Committee and administrative officers 
have steadily endeavored throughout the year to work out the lines of 
policy which were laid before the Society at its last annual meeting and 
received its endorsement. The budget for the year was so shaped as to pre- 
vent, if possible, the incurring of debt, and at the same time provide the 
beginnings of a legacy equalization fund. 

Financial conditions October first were exceedingly reassuring. The 
income for the first six months of the fiscal year ending at that time was 
sufficient to cover the expenditures—an experience duplicated only a few 
times in the eighty-four years of the Society’s existence. 

If the friends of the Society continue to show their interest by enlarged 
gifts, we shall come to the end of our year in safety. Grateful as your 
Board is for this situation, it feels that it ought not to refrain from re- 
minding you that our income and outgo balance one another chiefly be- 
cause the expenditures on the missionary field are being held down nearly 
to the low level adopted when the Society was in sore straits a few years 
ago. When shall we hear the distinct and imperative summons to ad- 
vance? 

As foreshadowed last year, your Board has been placing special empha- 
sis upon the Northwest, i.e., Montana, Wyoming; and the Dakotas. The 
sums released by the assumption of self-support in Washington and Minne- 
sota have been largely added to the grants for these states. Both the need 
and the results give warrant for this emphasis. 

Delay has been experienced in strengthening the administrative force of 
the Society; but your Board has not lost sight of its purpose and expects 
soon to enlist reinforcements. It should not be forgotten that this Society 
has a field in some sense coterminous with the nation. To conduct missions 
over such an area, to provide for the presentation of the work before 
churches and gatherings of churches, to give it proper expression on the 
printed page, to care for its interdenominational and intersociety relations, 
is a large and exacting task for which our present executive staff is insuf- 


ficient. 
THE CITY. 


For some years your Board has been increasingly burdened with a 
sense of the responsibility of this Society for work in cities. The Commit- 
tee on Reorganization in its report at Springfield, Mass., in 1905, sounded 
the call for an advance in the following words: 

“There is no possible field so great, so appealing, so needy, so pro- 
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ductive, so rewarding, as that of the great city. The denomination that 
fails to have a comprehensive, intelligent, aggressive policy for these cen- 
ters of population is bound to fail to discharge its highest duty and to lose 
step in the onward march of the hosts of the Lord. All honor to the men 
who went out in our ‘Iowa Band’; all honor to the home missionaries on 
our North Dakota prairies, or in our Colorado mining camps; but let us not 
forget in the romance of the stories from these distant plains or these 
mountain fastnesses, the golden opportunities for heroic service in our met- 
ropolitan districts. And let us not be so short-sighted as to fail to see 
that the work of church extension among the socially and financially abler 
classes of our population is quite as important for the replenishing of the 
resources of the kingdom of God and for the energizing and strengthening 
of our Family of the Faith as any other service that can be rendered.” 

From year to year our consciousness of this situation has grown more 
vivid. From our last annual report we quote a paragraph which expressed 
our thought then and does now: 

“The principle of a nation-wide outlook of which we have spoken, de- 
mands that the National Society take the leadership which belongs to it in 
this all-important and emergent task, and that it accumulate resources of 
men and money with which to respond to the call of the state and city’ 
societies, to aid them in their struggle for the spiritual conquest of the 
great and growing cities within their bounds. Confronted by a problem 
so difficult as to daunt the stoutest heart, and, at the same time, central to 
the triumph of the kingdom of Christ, we dare not offer excuses in the 
place of deeds. We must find a way to help in this supreme task where the 
strength of the strongest falls short of the need. We propose to enter at 
Once upon an investigation of the possibilities of advance in this field.” 


In the line of this expressed purpose, your Board last December ar- 
ranged two conferences, one in Chicago and one in New York, to discuss 
the main aspects of our work in cities. The joint report of these confer- 
ences is in print, and may be had on request. In addition, the subject has 
received prolonged attention and discussion in meetings of the Executive 
Committee, and has again been canvassed at a recent meeting of your 
Board. We desire freshly to lay the subject upon your hearts and to submit 
certain plans upon which we have agreed. Let us first of all ask ourselves 
what Congregationalism has done and is doing for the salvation of the city. 

Briefly and roughly our situation may be described in this wise: As 
to church organizations, we have something under one thousand in cities 
of forty thousand and upward. They are very unequally distributed, rang- 
ing from sixty-six in Greater Boston or ninety-nine in Greater Chicago 
down to sixteen in Denver, seven in Detroit, two in Houston, Texas, and 
one in Rochester, N. Y. In their strength there is like diversity. In a few 
cities a considerable group of churches, large in numbers and influence, hold 
distinct leadership in the religious life of the community. In more cases 
one or two or three churches have strength, the remainder being small and 
weak, usually lacking in equipment and in resources necessary to secure 
adequate pastoral service. In five or six important northern cities we have 
not a single church of decided power. 

This hasty outline surely does not suggest despondency. Plainly we 
have made a sturdy attempt to bear our share in city evangelization. But 
still less does it furnish ground for unqualified satisfaction. Even where 
we are strongest we are not accomplishing what we have the right to ex- 
pect from ourselves. We are not measuring up to the manifold tasks set 
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by the intellectual, social, industrial, and racial conditions which surround 
us. And in other cities where our strength is nominal or slight we cannot 
touch the borders of the need. 

Therefore, it is the deliberate judgment of your Board, whose member- 
ship is drawn from every corner of the land, that upon us is the imperious 
call for a concerted, loyal, and sacrificial advance. 

Confronting the practical steps to be taken, three considerations have 
primary guiding force: 

(a) The development of the work in a given city must be shaped by 
the fellowship of our churches in that city. Both theory and experience 
teach that, except as those on the ground will take the leadership and up 
to the limit of their power furnish support, little can be done. Hence the 
establishment of city missionary and extension societies has been in the 
line of highest wisdom. Whatever tends to develop their power and give 
them large place in our home mission fellowship is in the line of advance. 

(b) In many cities local strength is not able unaided to accomplish what 
needs to be done. In some cases adequate financial resources are not to be 
found in their membership. In others they exist, but those who hold them 
will not give generously for this cause. In all cases there is needed the 
stimulus of broad plans and strong leaders in order to prompt large con- 
tributions. In some fashion, therefore, our whole fellowship must find and 
accept a way of sharing the burden. We need in this department even more 
urgently than elsewhere to put in force the twin principles which animate 
our’ home missionary organization, viz., local responsibility and nation- 
wide vision. 

(c) In every city the advance demanded requires two things—more 
adequate physical equipment and more effective pastoral effort. One of our 
weaknesses has been the failure to realize or to act upon the realization that 
successful city work calls for a totally different scale of expenditure from 
that which has been historically associated with home missions. The cost 
of sites, the expense of building, the sort of men needed, the variety of 
functions to be discharged—all compel the adoption of a new conception of 
missionary giving and missionary investment. 


It will be seen that this situation makes appeal to our city societies, 
which are at close quarters with this problem; to our state societies, which 
are in intimate association with the cities located in their territory; and to 
the Home Missionary Society and the Church Building Society, whose re- 
sponsibility for city missions is large and of long standing. 

In order to plan for more effective effort on the part of this Society, 
we need first to survey the dimensions of the city work which it has in 
hand. The direct oversight and support of the development of Congrega- 
tional churches falls to this Society in the following cities: Scranton, Pitts- 
burg, Baltimore, Washington, Indianapolis, Oklahoma City, Denver, Pueblo, 
Salt Lake City, Portland (Oregon), Houston, Dallas, Atlanta, and Birming- 
ham, with many other cities of lesser size. In some of these our work is 
small; in others it is large. But in no case is it so small that it is not 
important; in no case so large that it ought not to be larger. In addition 
the Society carries in whole or in part by request of state and city societies 
the foreign-speaking work in Seattle, Spokane, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Lin- 
coln, Milwaukee, Detroit, and Cleveland. In some twenty important cities of 
the land it has, therefore, a responsibility; in many of them an undivided re- 
sponsibility. How may it more adequately discharge its duty? Ideally, 
there ought to be put at once into these cities a large sum of wisely ex- 
pended money and a greatly augmented force. This is not possible. It 
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must be reached through patient, prolonged, and intelligently directed 
effort. 

Consider for a moment the nature of the task under review. It deals 
with the establishment and maintenance of churches in centers of popula- 
tion of most diverse composition and social conditions scattered over the 
area of our vast country. It involves the acquisition, control, and use of a 
large body of property with all the obligations and vicissitudes which sur- 
round material possessions. It necessitates the enlistment and equipment 
of acorps of trained leaders who need as complete balance of mental, moral, 
and spiritual development as is required by any group of the servants of 
God. It calls for the effective and mobile adaptation of effort to all 
the phases of a highly complex and sensitive social organism. It needs 
to be filled and impelled by a passion of Christlike love, of lofty faith, of 
sacrificial devotion. The mere utterance of these axiomatic statements is 
sufficient to suggest how thoughtful and purposeful and thoroughly co-ordi- 
nated should be all our effort for saving the city. When we consider how 
swiftly the problem of the city has come upon us, it is scarcely a criticism 
to say that our effort for its solution is lacking in the qualities named. To 
our minds it is clear that the first steps taken should be those which aim 
to secure increased thoughtfulness, purposefulness, and co-ordination. Cen- 
tral among them should be the assigning of special responsibility to some 
fitly endowed leader. 

We need a man who can master the diverse and perplexing problems 
presented by the list of cities which has been named and can give direction 
to our work, impart inspiration to the local constituency, aid in the per- 
fecting of effective local organizations, secure special aid from outside 
their bounds where needed, and in his own person and effort incarnate the 
interests of city evangelization. 

Your Board, therefore, purposes to select an Associate Secretary of 
the Society (to succeed Secretary W. E. Lougee, who has been asked to 
assume the care of our treasury department) with special reference to his 
fitness for such leadership. We shall direct the General Secretary to turn 
the major part of the activities of this Associate into the channel named, 
and to give him all possible co-operation and backing to the end that he 
may put our city work upon a new basis of broad efficiency. What range 
of possibilities lies in this plan only the test of time can determine. It is 
our hope and expectation that it will prove largely effective not only in 
the interest of our own Society, but in that of the local societies, state and 
city, which share with us the responsibility of church extension in the name 
of Congregationalism. 

We hope you will agree with us that this subject is one which should 
have a foremost place in our thoughts and plans. Remembering that nearly 
forty millions of the people of this land dwell in cities, that the number 
grows apace, that in the past decade the population of many cities has 
been doubled, some tripled, and a few quadrupled; remembering that in 
ever augmented degree the political, social, industrial, and intellectual con- 
trol of the nation is in the hands of the cities; remembering the polyglot 
population who throng our gates; remembering the high issues which con- 
front us—we must with courage and fidelity take up our task. 
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We cannot too often remind ourselves that for solving the problem 
here presented many forms of effort must combine. Every type of philan- 
thropy and reform, every phase of education and social guidance will be 
taxed to the limit of its power. But we may easily remind ourselves too 
seldom that in all this codperative activity the church of Christ has fun- 
damental place. To found and maintain her institutes of reverence and 
faith, of brotherly love and service, of divine comfort and undying hope, 
is to do that without which all else is vain. If it were true—as it is not— 
that the influence of the church of Christ is waning, there were more of 
evil omen in the word than could dwell in all civil rebellion and foreign 
war and economic disaster. 

It is imperative, therefore, that touching every kindred service with 
generous sympathy, furnishing for it workers and resources in unstinted 
measure, linking her effort to that of others as may be possible, the church 
of Christ shall still in the convictions of her heart and the dignity of 
her deeds assert her primacy as the fountain of the forces which make for 
the kingdom of God. 


REVIEW OF THE FIELD 


Somewhat more briefly than hitherto the outstanding features of the 
year’s work are presented, state by state, as seen by superintendents and 
secretaries. One or two states are missing, the reports being received 
too late for insertion. While certain features of these reports remain 
constant from year to year, new elements appear with each -succeeding 
issue. For instance, in this year’s reports there are indications of the 
growing tendency toward centralization of responsibility, also a number 
of cheering notes as to interdenominational co-operation. The recording 
of swift and substantial advance must wait for the day when the home, 
the church, and the school shall give us a larger supply of missionaries 
capable of successful dealing with difficult tasks. 


MAINE, 


The important event in Maine Congregationalism, outranking church 
building, money raising, and even the Chapman-Alexander campaign, has 
been the consolidation of the State Conference with the Maine Missionary 
Society. The new constitution was first introduced in 1909 and virtually 
accepted at that time. It was then referred back to the committee having 
it in charge, and by it to the local associations and to all the churches. 
Improved in some features over the form in which it was first presented, the 
constitution was finally accepted by a unanimous and enthusiastic vote at 
the meeting in 1910. This represents the real spirit of Congregationalism 
in the state, only two or three pastors and not a single church being re- 
corded against the change. The united organizations will be known as the 
Congregational Conference and Missionary Society of Maine. The long 
title is a concession to the more conservative element, whose interest cen- 


_ ters in the old Maine Missionary Society, which reached the completion of 


its one hundred and third year at the meeting which recorded the change 


in name. The president of the Missionary Society was elected first mod- 


erator of the newly organized body, and its secretary was elected Superin- 
tendent of State Work for three years. 

In its long history, the Maine Missionary Society spent fully $1,060,000 
in its beneficent work. Of the 264 churches on the roll, 229 have been 
aided to a greater or less degree. They represent fully sixty-six per cent. . 
of the total church membership of the state. 

One new church was organized during the year, and another one fully 
prepared for an organization, which was completed the Sunday following 
the close of the year. This latter church had existed for some time on a 
union basis, and brought with it a valuable property. 

The yoking of churches has been steadily pushed, and there are now 
several instances where pastors are successfully supplying three churches. 
This is one of the ways of meeting the shortage of ministers, and our 
greatest need at the present time is efficient men to supply the smaller 
churches. 

Receipts from the living were slightly below those of the previous year, 
but generous legacies left a substantial balance in the treasyry. 
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An experience unequaled in the previous history of the Society was 
the death of two of its trustees in the same year. Both had served the 
Society for many years and had enjoyed long, happy, and successful pas- 
torates. Dr. George Lewis had served South Berwick for thirty-five years, 
and Rey. B. S. Rideout had served Norway twenty-one years. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The Granite State can report an excellent year of home missionary en- 
terprise. Fifty-eight churches were aided, including several where students 
worked during the summer. There were also three missions, two among 
foreign-speaking people, with twelve preaching stations. The resident mem- 
bership of aided churches was 1,566; number of families included in this 
ministry, 3,093. The average Sunday morning attendance was 43. Indica- 
tive of the problem occasioned by frequent changes in the rural pastorate 
is the fact that sixteen pastors resigned and seventeen were acceded during 
the year. One foreign pastor received ordination. One church was rec- 
ognized by council; another was reorganized; two were added to the 
aided list. One church was removed from the list by federation with a 
church of another denomination. In two more cases churches were linked 
with sister churches of another denomination, whose pastors thus became 
our missionaries and had both opporttinity of service and salary increased. 
Salaries, it may be said, have been slightly increased in some twelve fields. 

The additions to our missionary churches were larger than usual; 
larger, in fact, than for twelve years. Financially, too, the year was in 
advance of recent years. Forty-one more churches contributed to either 
state or national treasuries or to both, than the preceding year, or 162 out 
of a total of 188. Both state and national treasuries were recipients of in- 
creased gifts. Legacies to both treasuries marked like increase. New 
Hampshire had its share in the Together Campaign, and, in addition, a debt 
of $4,230 resting on the state society for some years was cancelled. 

The amount of aid granted needy churches was $8,194, which is slightly 
less than the average for the past ten years. Sixty-six pastors, of whom 
twenty labored in yoked fields, performed a total of 47% years of service in 
the twelve months recently closed. 

One of the encouraging features of the year’s work was the upspring- 
ing of interest in several fields long pastorless because of scanty popula- 
tion. The problem of how to provide for some of these places is indeed 
pressing. “We have not found its solution, but are positive that where one 
or two score persons reside among the rural byways, there should a min- 
ister of Christ make his permanent way. 

The foreign work is not large in extent, but it has registered advance, 
and a dozen Finns in one town await organization as a church. A second 
pastor has been commissioned among this people. One hundred children 
have been gathered in three Sunday-schools. 

With due regard for newer tasks, one task is always pre-eminently with 
the New Hampshire churches. It is not merely that of home missions, so 
called, but that of loyalty. The integrity of many of our ancient towns 
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depends upon this Christian service. The demands of our national fron- 
tier accentuate the importance of maintaining a fruitful base where laborers 
are still in training. Consideration of a new ministry to a new rural life in 
New England urge us also to strengthen what remains for the sake of what 
shall be in the future. We must idealize the return to the soil by bringing 
to bear the gospel of the Son of God. 


VERMONT. 


Returns just made by the statistical secretary of our whole body of 
churches show a large gain for the calendar year 1909, and a membership 
the largest in the history of the state. While this gain has been chiefly in 
the large churches, due in part to special meetings held in the “Chapman 
Campaign” at the beginning of the year, the mission fields have contributed 
their full share, continuing as they have without exception for more than 
twenty years to report a net increase. Two new churches have been 
formed. One of these is the outcome of a mission cultivated for several 
years in a chapel constructed shortly after the beginning of the work. 
Though small in numbers, it occupies alone an extensive field otherwise 
destitute. The other starts with a membership of nearly two score in a 
growing railroad village, uniting nearly all the active Christian forces in a 
thrifty business community. One old church comes to self-support through 
the gift of a large endowment from a western business man, son of a former 
officer in the organization. The announcement came as a surprise at the 
time of the celebration of the centennial. 

Work in outlying districts has been actively prosecuted by an enlarged 
force of women visitors and evangelists. In one instance with the active 
cooperation of the pastor a region was opened revealing ten districts and 
outstations tributary to the church, dependent upon it for care and over- 
sight, and hitherto neglected save in a few instances at irregular intervals. 
The response given to the message was an inspiration to the workers. The 
goal set for endeavor, through these and other agencies, is to carry the 
opportunities for religious instruction to every portion of the state wher- 
ever the schoolhouse is found. 

Some advance has been made in the effort to increase the salaries of 
pastors up to a minimum of $700 and parsonage. In many instances it is 
a process of education for church officials that is needed more than a grant 
of money. Slowly this process is having its effect. The popular discussions 
over the increased cost of living are contributing toward this end. There 
is hope that in the annual church budgets some of the revenue will be di- 
verted from improvement of the church plant to enlargement of the min- 
ister’s stipend. Already this is evident in some cases. 

The work of federating churches of different denominations in com- 
munities that have been depleted of population goes on apace. So far as 
our own denomination is concerned it has been found that sixty-six per 
cent. of the churches aided by missionary grants are to be found in fields 
where they come into competition with no other evangelical organization. 
And in the remaining instances, with scarce an exception, they were first 
upon the ground. Yet there is a readiness to accept the situation as it is 
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found to-day and federate with other bodies where conditions are favorable. 
There is a growing public sentiment for this outside the churches, and it is 
having its effect. 

The Apportionment Plan for the benevolences of our churches is grow- 
ing in favor. At present the effect is to divert some revenue from our 
home missionary treasury to the smaller societies, but ultimately this will 
be adjusted. The Laymen’s Movement is arousing interest in the state, 
and the financial outlook for the coming year is full of hope. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

During the year the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society has aided 
165 churches—110 single and 55 united. There have been employed 141 
missionaries. There has been expended in missionary work $56,847.50. The 
average grant was $306; the average salary $756.73. There were added on 
confession to the home missionary churches, 834; and by letter, 307. 

Four kinds of work are being done—work in the city, the suburbs, 
the old country churches, among people of foreign speech. The Gospel is 
being preached to Albanians, Armenians, Finns, French, Germans, Greeks, 
Italians, Norwegians, Portuguese, Syrians, Swedes, Turkish-speaking Ar- 
menians, Swedish-Finns. In every county but one are found aided churches. 

Over 70 of the aided English churches are the only religious organiza- 
tions in community and town. 

Efforts are being made not to overlook the needy outlying fields— 
hamlets. Chapels are being built to meet the need; tent work is being done 


_ during the summer months to reach the unchurched. These tents were 


used during the year. 

The cause of church federation is gaining ground. It is the purpose of 
the leaders in home missionary work not to enter into competition in work 
among foreign peoples. It is the purpose to have one denomination be- 
come responsible for work among any one race in a city or community. 

Progress is being made here. The Reverend Dr. J. M. Kyle, for twenty- 
five years missionary of the Presbyterian Board in Brazil, has become mis- 
sionary among the Portuguese in Eastern Massachusetts, He gives part of 
his time to preaching to a little company of Methodist Portuguese in Cam- 
bridge. 

The Italian mission in East Boston is developing into a Congregational 
settlement for work among the Italians. It is a neighborhood house where 
work of all. kinds is being done to uplift the people of the vicinity. 

A very hopeful feature in our Armenian work has been the coming 
together of the Gregorian and Protestant Armenians. The broad, generous 
policy of the American Board in Armenia and the suffering in the massa- 
cres has been drawing together the Armenians in America. Some of our 
pastors have preached in Gregorian churches. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars has been spent in our foreign work, 
but we need much more money to do the work effectively. We need sev- 
eral general missionaries to care for the people scattered in our state. Our 
Finnish work extends from Wellfleet, on Cape Cod, to Sandisfield, in the 
Berkshires. A Swedish general missionary could be well employed in look- 
ing after small groups in the country towns of the state. The Missouri 
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synod of Lutherans are just appointing a pastor to look after the Germans 
scattered through the commonwealth. The question of the method of ap- 
proach to our foreign peoples is one hard to answer. The day for propa- 
ganda against the Roman Church is past. Still we have a duty to our land. 
We need to make it clearer than we are doing that the highest welfare of 
the state depends upon a vital Christian Church, such as has come to us 
through the Great Reformation. The cry of alarm need not be sounded, 
but we need to feel the duty and privilege of sharing with men the gospel 
of the Grace of God. Men are drifting from the Roman Church. We have 
a right to meet them and a duty to keep them from atheism and indiffer- 
ence. After all, the great thing is to have a church in every community, 
spiritually to leaven the masses coming to our land. 

Massachusetts Congregationalism is endeavoring to keep efficient the 
town house, school house, book house (library) and meeting house. i 
hs There is no sign of a speedy fulfillment of our desire for a minimum / 
salary of eight hundred dollars and parsonage for the country minister and | 
one thousand dollars and parsonage for the minister of the city. It is not) 
mercenary for a minister to desire a salary sufficient for his support, and the’ 
education of his children. Congregationalism has always stood for an ee | 
cated ministry. The future of our denomination in Massachusetts depends 
on a trained, well-equipped ministry. To have this, the churches must be 
educated to provide a comfortable living for their ministers. 

After we mention our needs the supreme need after all is an awaken- 
ing, a “reveil,” as our Swiss brethren call it, in our churches, to the great op- 
portunity before us as a people to testify to the gospel of the Grace of God. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The work in Rhode Island during the past year has not developed any 
new features. We have held the ground already occupied. No new mis- 
sion has been undertaken, though we have surveyed the state carefully for 
openings that might warrant occupation by us. There are afew places 
where we might make an attempt at some beginnings if our treasury per- 
mitted us to do so. However, our state is so small, and its inhabitants 
are so largely composed of people that cling to another kind of religion, 
that mission work among the masses is difficult and restricted. Others, 
also, are in the field, working for the ends we seek, and we deem it unwise 
to duplicate effort. 

Our society, as always, does a good work in helping a number of 
feeble churches to hold their ground. We deem this a highly important 
service. These churches could not continue to exist without our aid. They 
are greatly needed in the communities where they have been planted and 
where for many years they have shed the light of life. 

We also have several well-established missions, among both English- 
and foreign-speaking peoples, that are successfully applying the Gospel in 
various ways. Reports from these stations have been uniformly hopeful, 
although our attempt to minister to a small and scattered colony of Finns 
has been rather disappointing. Our Swedes encourage us greatly. Our 
Armenian work has proved worthy of support. 
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We have lost two of our most devoted and successful missionaries. One 
of them, Mr. J. E. Gray, has died. But the work he carried on in a needy 
but responsive field, among a mixed population, continues under a worker 
trained by him. We cannot expect a double portion of his mantle to fall 
on anyone; the single of it will be enough for any one person. Our other 
loss is in the person of Mr. Vartanian, our Armenian missionary for sev- 
eral successful years. He has gone to Fresno, California. We shall be 
very fortunate if we secure a successor who will equal him. However, 
we have always found good workers coming along to take the vacant 
places. 

The old tale about deficiency in contributions from the churches is still 
true. Perhaps it will be true for a long time to come. The need here, as 
elsewhere, exceeds the supply. Hope is brightening. The new spirit of the 
times is surely moving us here, as it is awakening God’s people in all the 
land. We expect better days in mission work of all kinds, and shall try 
to do our part in causing them to come. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Congregationalism in Connecticut has made advance all along the line 
during the year past. It cannot be expected that there will be a multitude 
of new churches organized in a territory one hundred miles in length and 
fifty miles in breadth, already so well covered Congregationally with 333 
churches for the 168 towns. This averages nearly two in a town. Only 
two towns lack a Congregational church, and in one instance the united 
church has Congregational affiliation. One new church comes into the 
tanks this year, and the net gain of membership is over 500. 

In this condensed commonwealth the feeling of comradeship among the 
ministry is increasing, and the sense of relationship. to and responsi- 
bility for each other is growing among the churches. The kingdom of God 
must be maintained in this state, not for Connecticut alone but for advance- 
ment in the wide world. Connecticut, in spite of its intense and varied in- 
dustrial activity, is largely made up of rural communities. The recent “Re- 
port of the Commission on Country Life” is both a compliment and a chal- 
lenge to the country church. Connecticut is responding. Congregational- 
ism has the historic hold and occupies the strategic situations. It has the 
equipment, the funds of the fathers fallen to sleep, and abundant resources 
if made available. The problem is to man these old rural churches with 
ministers of morality, mentality, and inspirational leadership. The semin- 
aries are turning their attention to training for this calling. It is the pa- 
triotic as well as the pious duty to see that the country ministers receive 
adequate financial support. 

“Right hundred dollars and parsonage” is the minimum emolument set 
as the goal of the Missionary Society of Connecticut for the pastors of the 
aided churches. The country is coming to its own, and in proof is the fact 
that sixteen aided churches have responded to an increase of fifty dollars 
each in salaries along the so-called “Vermont Plan.” Six aided churches 
have been increased in salary in amounts ranging from $100 to $15 with- 
‘out any share from the local church. Only two aided churches to 
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whom the “Vermont Plan” of increase was offered, failed to respond. Two 
independent country churches increased the salary $100 each on the 
“Vermont Plan” through the generosity of an interested individual. More 
of the same is the motto for next year. 

New enterprises need to be encouraged in our rapidly growing indus- 
trial communities. Connecticut is pronouncedly foreign. Scandanavian 
and German enter quickly into the blend. The Italian flood is upon us. 
The opportunity is great and the responsibility equally so. The problem 
calls for patience. The next generation of Italians will become citizens and 
considerably Congregational, and not lacking in quality nor stability. 

It is gratifying to record that the year’s contributions for Home Mis- 
sions from Connecticut was $58,000, and coming from 316 churches; as com- 
pared with the previous year’s contributions of $54,000 from 301 churches. 


NEW YORK. 


The year past has brought the New York Home Missionary Society 
face to face with new and very important, if not critical, conditions. The 
tide of immigration, which for a year or two, because of the financial de- 
pression, had decreased, has returned with even greater volume than in the 
past. The completion of our tunnels, subways, and bridges has brought 
into the suburbs of our metropolitan field an inrush of Protestant life un- 
paralleled in the history of the city and almost of the country. New sec- 
tions are developing with a rapidity that even those that are watching can- 
not fully appreciate. As an experiment, the vice-president of our Home 
Missionary Society instructed the Secretary to give our general mission- 
ary free rein in the suburbs of Brooklyn for three weeks and see what he 
would do. The result was the organization of three mission stations, one 
of which inside of six months had organized its Congregational Society, 
secured its chapel, and was appointing a settled pastor. The second was 
ready to buy its lots and was asking aid in the erection of a chapel, and 
the third has been held back, as neither the Extension Society nor the Home 
Missionary Society could at present give it any assistance. The rapid in- 
crease in the foreign population of our up-state cities has demanded an en- 
largement of our work among the foreigners, heretofore held strictly to our 
metropolitan district. An Armenian church has been organized and aided 
in Troy, a Swedish church aided in Watervliet, and steps are now being 
taken to assist in the work among the Poles in Buffalo and the Danish- 
speaking people of Jamestown. With the exception of the Jews, three- 
quarters of the immigrants that are coming to us have been farmers, as 
have been their fathers before them for generations. They have been 
congested under abnormal and impossible conditions in our cities. The 
movement toward the country is carrying with it already colonies of for- 
eign-speaking people into our rural communities, and the necessity of an 
intelligent Christian ministry is imperative if we are to preserve a Christian, 
Sabbath-keeping, churchgoing life in these communities. 

Our rural work is assuming proportions which a few years ago would 
have been thought impossible. Scientific farming, better connection be- 
tween the suburbs and the city, and exhaustless market for the product 
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- of the soil, are bringing money, wealth, and an educated class of people into 
our rural sections, and the demand for an educated Christian ministry is 
coming up from all parts of the state. 

From every source, in every department of our work, there are Oppor- 
tunities unparalleled by anything in this history. 


PENNSYLVANIA, NEW JERSEY, AND MARYLAND. 


The year has been marked by faithful service, and in some cases notable 
victories. In Pennsylvania, twenty churches report 1,510 sermons preached 
by their pastors, and 9,100 pastoral calls made. Thirteen churches report 
184 conversions and 87 accessions on confession, with a total accession of 
133. Single churches report considerable numbers of conversions, as 
Plymouth, Elm, 86; Shamokin, 28; Fountain Springs, 18; Blossburg, Second, 
11, with 27 uniting with the church on confession and “by restoration.” 
The highest other accessions, on confession and total, are Plymouth, Elm, 
42 and 43; West Pittston, 1 and 9; Pittsburg, Puritan, 7 and 8; Shenandoah, 
35 and 11. 

Frostburg, Maryland, under the tireless labors of pastor Thomas E. 
Richards, has enjoyed revival blessings, and reports 24 conversions, with 60 
accessions on confession and a total of 65. Audiences have doubled once and 
again, a chorus choir and orchestra have been organized, while a near-by 
building recently vacated by a saloon is occupied by a flourishing boys’ 
club. 

New Jersey is an old state, but, in its northeastern part, new and grow- 
ing. “Commuter communities” from New York City offer striking oppor- 
tunities for the organization of Congregational churches. Diverse elements 
are brought together in these centers, and the generous terms of our polity 
adapt it best to serve their needs. There is no injunction against parallel- 
ing in the future the successes of the past in such centers as Montclair 
and the Oranges. We have an interesting and promising work in Jersey 
City among our Finnish friends. Rev. Johannis Vaananen is the efficient 
and earnest pastor. They have one hundred members, and a building cost- 
ing as it stands five thousand dollars, but worth more. The spirit of this 
work is strongly evangelical, and has good prospects. In Jersey City and 
Hoboken are five or six hundred of these interesting people. We look for 
splendid developments on this field. 

In Pennsylvania, Fountain Springs has built a fine modern eight-room 
parsonage, with cement basement and finished attic, costing $3,100. Oly- 
phant has remodeled its meetinghouse, redecorating, at a cost of $1,100. 
New pastors are on the field successfully at work gathering in and building 
up at Blossburg; McKeesport; Plymouth, Elm; Spring Creek; and Delta. 
At Shenandoah our mission is gaining ground. “The preacher woman,” as 
she is affectionately called on the field, has gained the confidence and love 
of the people; audiences and Sunday-school attendance have greatly in- 
creased; current expenses are provided for by the income, and a small 
amount is set apart each month to apply on the principal of the property 
indebtedness. A sewing school has been a blessing to a large class of 
girls, and now the basement of the church is devoted to institutional ser- 
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vice. Miss Slavinskie writes, “The rooms will be used for boys’ brigade 
work, the infant department of the Sunday-school, sewing school work, 
and a créche where mothers will feel free to leave their babies on Sunday 
during the hours of service.” But perhaps most significant of all, the last 
two converts received into the church were Poles. A foothold has been 
gained among these people, and a few families have learned the new spirit 
of the free Gospel which has blessed our American life, and this gain is in 
the direction of the particular vision that led to the founding of the 
Shenandoah mission. 

Outside the ranks of the home missionary churches, much yeoman 
service has been rendered. Strong pastors have taken the reins in hand in 
many churches: In Philadelphia—Germantown, Snyder Avenue, and Cen- 
tral—and in Ebensburg. Plymouth First and Wilkes-Barre Second have 
greatly improved their sanctuaries. All over the field we think we see signs. 
of hope and progress. The Rally Campaign, in which, with the aid of 
Superintendent Gonzales of Texas, 43 meetings were held in twenty-two 
centers, 61 addresses made, and about forty-five of our pastors and sixty 
churches reached, seems to have been helpful. 


OHIO. 


Ohio Congregationalism has had three years of successful work under 
the new organization which unifies the churches and the entire work in the 
State Conference. The home missionary work is cared for by a committee 
elected by the Conference, called the Bureau of State Work. Under the 
direction of this committee the home missionary work of the state has 
prospered. The resignation of Dr. Small as Superintendent of the State 
Work, on November 1, terminating more than five years of earnest and ef- 
ficient service, interrupted the progress of the work. Dr. J. G. Fraser, for 
seventeen years Superintendent of the Ohio Home Missionary Society, was 
in charge of affairs until February 1, when Rev. E. S. Rothrock succeeded 
to the office of Superintendent of State Work. 

Thirty-two churches and outstations were cared for during the year. 
Twenty-six of these were English-speaking organizations, four were Bo- 
hemian, one Norwegian-Danish, one Finnish. For these, thirty-five work- 
ers were in commission. The membership of the aided churches January 
1, 1910, was: English, 2,481; foreign, 461; total, 2,942. 

A very promising new church is soon to be organized in Columbus. 
One church aided last year will assume self-support. 

The last has been the best year financially in the history of the Ohio 
work, $11,923 being the entire contribution of the state to Home Missions. 
This includes $320 returned to Ohio in the distribution of the surplus of 
the Together Campaign. The year began with an indebtedness of $1,500. 
By the effort of a special campaign, the entire expenses of the year were 
cared for and at the last State Conference meeting the debt of $1,500 was 
provided for, and Ohio faces the future with a clean balance sheet. 

The State Conference is making satisfactory progress in the securing of 
the titles to the property of the aided churches, and also those that are not 
aided. The movement finds a ready response in the state. 


. 
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: More than one-half of the active churches met and overpaid the home 
Missionary apportionment. 

Congregationalism has been built upon solid foundations, and there 
are many indications that Ohio is coming to a new era in aggressive work. 
There is a demand upon the aided churches to come speedily to self-sup- 
port, which is met by a strong purpose upon the part of the churches them- 
selves. There are several new enterprises that are full of promise just be- 
ing undertaken in the state. The people are full of hope and eager for a 
larger service. ; 


MICHIGAN. 


In his endeavor to respond to a growing opportunity to serve the pas- 
tors and churches, the Superintendent has found it necessary during the 
past year to spend three and one-half days each week at his desk. His cor- 
respondence has greatly increased, and the variety of it has covered a wide 
tange. There have gone out under his direction no less than 12,000 pieces 
of mail, an average of 72 pieces per day for the days he has been in the 
office. 

The amount and variety of work done in the field has also greatly in- 
creased. The total field service of the Superintendent and his two assist- 
ant amounts in round numbers to 38,000 miles of travel, 450 visits to 
churches and Sunday-schools, 2,000 personal calls, and 425 addresses. The 
service has been of the most varied kind. Special attention has been given 
to the weak and pastorless churches, some of which have been. dormant for 
years. In some cases these visits have been repeated every few weeks; in 
others our missionaries have remained in one field for several weeks at a 
time conducting special meetings and visiting from house to house. 

A meeting of unique character held during the year was the Country 
Pastors’ Institute. The purpose of the Institute was to bring together into 
an intimate fellowship the pastors of our country and village churches to 
spend a week in studying the problems peculiar to their parishes. The 
smallest attendance was 20, the largest 30. Lodging was furnished free in 
the homes of the villagers, and all boarded together in one family at 50 cents 
a day. The conferences were all held in the morning; the afternoons were 
kept free for recreation; the evenings were given over to public services of 
a popular character; and on Sunday special services were held in five or six 
different near-by places. Each conference had a different presiding officer, 
and equal prominence was given to each person present. The topics dis- 
cussed were mainly those which had been suggested in advance by the pas- 
tors themselves. Each address was limited to fifteen minutes, and was 
followed by a discussion of thirty minutes. Fifteen subjects were con- 
sidered during the week and each one was discussed on an average by ten 
persons. So helpful was the meeting felt to be in many ways that a hearty 
and unanimous vote was given in favor of holding another Institute this 
year. 
The home missionary activity of the year does not vary greatly from 
last year. The total months of service rendered were 625. Four churches 
have come to self-support. One church in the home missionary field has 
been organized—a church of Swedish-Finnish people at Ironwood. The 
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membership is not large, but it consists of a devoted band of Christian peo- 
ple who are working hard and making many sacrifices in order to secure 
a church home. Several churches that have been dormant for years have 
been revived and are now in a vigorous condition. There has been a good 
deal of activity in church and parsonage building and repairing. 

From the financial standpoint the year has been an anxious one. Three 
strong influences have been at work diverting gifts from the ordinary home 
missionary channels: 1, The Together Campaign; 2, The Apportionment 
Plan; 3, The local option campaign, to which large contributions were made 
from our churches. Nevertheless, the total receipts from the churches show 
a very slight decrease compared with last year. The small churches as a rule 
show the greatest zeal in meeting their apportionments in full; it is the ex- 
ception when any of the home missionary churches fall behind. 

A distinct gain has been registered in the care which the local associa- 
tions have exercised over the churches. The local Advisory Committees 
generally have shown greater zeal in their efforts to serve the churches, 
they have met oftener as committees, and have held more frequent confer- 
ences with the churches. The churches are learning the great importance 
of this new element in our polity, and are showing an increasing disposition 
to avail themselves of it. A cordial attitude is maintained toward our 
state workers. Altogether the most helpful feature of our state work for 
the past year is the abundant evidence of a growing appreciation of prac- 
tical fellowship by our pastors and churches, that we may put on more 
strength for service. 


INDIANA. 


We have practically but thirty-seven churches of our order in Indiana, 
eighteen of which are home missionary churches. During the year, 144 
months of service, or twelve years of work, have been accomplished. Con- 
ditions in the state are hopeful. An important change was made at the be- 
ginning of the year. The churches in the northwestern part of the state 
were placed in the hands of Rev. G. T. McCollum, D.D., of the Illinois 
Society. All these churches are so near to Chicago as to be practically 
part of it. It is in this part of the state that the growth must come. In 
less than a decade, the Calumet region will witness the growth of the most 
stupendous aggregation of industrial energy that the world has ever seen. 
These industries will have access to the seven seas and all the ports of the 
world. As your Superintendent was traveling toward Chicago last sum- 
mer, he saw, long before six o’clock in the morning, streams of men in 
long black lines, making for one central point—Gary; and after passing 
the station, other streams coming eastward, until four thousand men dark- 
ened the sixteen-feet-wide sidewalks on either side as far as the eye could 
reach. Day and night, Sundays included, eight thousand men work here. 

On the first Sunday of last April, accompanied by Miss Woodberry, 
Secretary of the Woman’s Department of the Society, I visited the coal 
fields. It was a surprise to both of us. Diamond, or Caseyville, had 145 
present at the meeting; and in spite of a downfall of rain, the church at 
Perth was nearly filled, while in the evening Cardonia had a full house. The 
number of children was surprising, and all these little ones sang the entire 
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hymns without books. These coal fields are genuine missionary ground. 
We need not expect a self-supporting church from any of them, but we need 
not expect any support from God if we neglect them. We are the only 
workers on the fields, and to leave all these people without the Gospel 
would be a great mistake. Other churches may come to self-support, and 
we hope they will, but the work done in these needy fields will not lose its 
reward. 


ILLINOIS. 


Our work is constructive and hopeful all along the line, but there is 
not as much in the way of spectacular achievement as we would be glad 
to report. For three years in succession we have yielded too far to the 
clamor for aid and the need of advance work, and have run somewhat into 
debt, so that we shall have to retrench, or at least refuse to respond to new 
calls till the increase that seems assured from the operation of the Appor- 
tionment Plan swells our receipts. This good result seems assured in an- 
other year or two, as many of our churches have adopted the plan and 
have pledges to the full amount of their obligations. Illinois is working 
most earnestly at this denominational advance movement, and we feel sure 
that we are to register an advance in 1910. Our receipts for the past year 
were slightly in advance of the year before, a hopeful fact. 

Three fields have come to self-support in the year, two of them by 
their own initiative, and all are making a strong fight to be independent. 
One church that had received very substantial aid in past years, when it 
failed to receive prompt assurance of generous aid in advance of securing 
a pastor, went over into the Presbyterian fold, taking with it such property 
as was not secured to the denomination by the claims of the Building So- 
ciety. Surely the time has fully come for us to secure to the denomina- 
tion every dollar of money that we invest in our work. 

Our churches in the mining districts have been very hard hit by the 
shut-down in the coal mines. This has entailed hardship on the churches 
and pastors, and has called for extra aid from our slender funds. 

Our small church in Cherry has stood before the world for the signal 
service that it was able to render following the terrible loss of life by rea- 
son of the fire in the mine. The heroes in that disaster were mostly the 
men of our church. Of the thirteen men who died in their heroic and vain 
effort to rescue the men imprisoned in the mine, seven were from our 
church. The men who kept heart of hope in the small group of twenty out 
of more than three hundred, and by their knowledge of the mine and re- 
sourcefulness in fighting the deadly gases brought them out alive, were 
from our small band. It was a service to justify forever the planting and 
maintaining of churches among the needy miners. In response to our ap- 
peal for five thousand dollars for relief we received more than eight thou- 
sand. A considerable amount of that money we yet have to use in showing 
what can be done by a church in such a locality when it has equipment and 
leadership for social as well as religious service to the whole community. 

Our efficient and beloved state evangelist, Rev. J. G. Brooks, who has 
for four years been a tower of strength to the work in Illinois, has felt 
called to return to the pastorate, and it is with a feeling of almost irre- 
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parable loss that we surrender our claim upon his strong and genial per- 
sonality. He has been blessed in bringing hundreds into the kingdom, 
and has put new heart into many a discouraged church and brought sev- 
eral strong churches into the fellowship. 

Our work for the Italians has justified itself another year. There is 
need of several new missions for this people, and we hope soon to be able 
to extend our efforts in their behalf. There are plans forming for the es- 
tablishment of a mission among the Armenians the coming year. 

Our new work at East Freeport is developing rapidly and very en- 
couragingly. The church now has property worth about eight thousand 
dollars. The Sunday-school has passed the 100 mark in attendance, and 
there is a feeling of victory and hopefulness that is a joy to experience. 

There are comparatively few of our churches without pastors, and we 
feel that the work is in fine condition in Illinois. 


WISCONSIN 


Readjustments. 


Headquarters office was established in Madison with Superintendent 
F. M. Sheldon in charge, the first of February, 1910. September 1st, Sec- 
retary Carter moved to Madison to share in this office. He maintained 
an office day at headquarters for frequent conferences with the Superin- 
tendent until the removal from Beloit, where his headquarters had been for 
the past eighteen years. This unification for. greater efficiency and 
economy combined at the central office Superintendent Sheldon, Secretary 
Carter, Secretary Robinson, Registrar Miner, with a stenographer and book- 
keeper, who is also sub-treasurer. 


Conservation of Forces. 

The readjustments have placed Mr. Dexter as district missionary for 
the north instead of the east, with his home at Ashland. Secretary Car- 
ter retains missionary oversight of the entire state, while giving special care 
to the southern portion. With Mr. Dexter’s concentration upon the needy 
growing northland section; with Superintendent Sheldon’s unifying and 
cooperating oversight of all departments and of all sections, and with much 
personal service in all sorts of fields all over the state; this conservation 
of forces promises a substantial forward movement for all of our church 
enterprises. 

Apportionment. 


The Apportionment Plan, when fully adopted and worked upon a uni-. 
form and equitable basis of apportionment, promises much in wise busi-- 
ness methods, in a steady distributed income, in a fair division of sup-. 
port for all departments, for intelligent and hearty cooperation, and a large: 
increase of missionary gifts. é 

Dangers. 


ist. There is danger that, instead of increased gifts fairly distributed, , 
the old level of giving will be maintained, with an apportionment that sim-- 
ply reduces the support for some causes for the sake of others. Home mis-- 
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sions, as the larger department, is likely to be the greatest sufferer where 
this is done. 

2nd. There is danger that givers fail to make remittances frequently 
—they should be sent not less often than once a quarter—and that they 
delay their offerings till the end of the calendar year instead of observing 
the fiscal year for such as close their books earlier. The home missionary 
year closes September 30. There is urgent need of a full apportionment 
for the year before that date. 


Notes from the Record. 


1st. The tent meetings of the association have, as always, shown 
markedly favorable results. For part of the summer Mr. Dexter had the 
assistance of his son, Professor John S. Dexter, of Northland College, in 
the management of two series of simultaneous tent meetings at different 
points. Superintendent Sheldon and Secretary Carter also aided in these 
meetings. 

2nd. Special Introduction Rallies with Superintendent Sheldon, which 
were continued also in the ten District Conventions, Secretary Carter co- 
Operating, were specially helpful in magnifying the aggressive and co- 
Operative features of our re-organized enterprises. j : 

3rd. Federation. A happy and fruitful illustration of codperation un- 
der our State federation organization was the simultaneous evangelistic 
meetings in Waukasha County during January. These were under ‘the 
superintendency of Rev. H. H. Rottmann, whose expenses for the month 
were paid by the evangelistic committee of the Presbyterian Assembly. 
In spite of the extreme cold and snow blockades that month, simultaneous 
meetings were participated in by twenty-one churches at seventeen dif- 
ferent centers by five denominations, resulting in from three to forty-nine 
decisions for Christ at the different centers—two hundred and fifty-four in 
all. 


Points for Consideration Approved at Annual Meeting, Rhinelander, 
October 5, 1910. 

1st. The adoption by all committees of uniform and equitable basis 
of apportionment. 

2nd. Reconsideration of the vote taken at the last annual meeting, 
whereby the policy was adopted of adding all interest received from in- 
‘vestments to the invested fund, until the amount of the investment reaches 
$20,000. (Left permissive rather than mandatory.) 

3rd. Shall our goal again be for the year a total of receipts of $20,000 
with 10 per cent. of the undesignated gifts of the living for the work of 
the C. H. M. S.? (Yes.) 

4th. How shall we raise the level of missionary giving? 

5th. What shall be done in view of the scarcity of effective ministers, 
particularly for missionary fields? 

6th. Shall we adopt the policy of “Fewer churches and better”? 

"th. ‘The increasingly vital importance of the reading of our Church 
Life in every family, for intelligence and inspiration concerning our pro- 
gressive Congregationalism and its enterprises. 
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MINNESOTA. 


The great thing about the Minnesota year is that with it there closes 
that relation of generous and sympathetic support which for more than 
a half century the Society has sustained to this growing commonwealth. 
Beginning when as yet Minnesota was not a name even, and accompanying 
every step of its development with wise oversight and bountiful help, the 
Society has a right to feel that Congregational Minnesota is the product 
of its prevision and support. The child is certainly large enough and 
strong enough and makes noise enough in the world for its parents to have 
some pride in it. The coming years are to show how worth while it has 
been, and how the help of the years is appreciated. In view of the ap- 
proach of self-support special attention has been given to the strengthening 
of fields that it was thought might be presently brought to self-support, 
and in preparing for foundations in new locations of promise. As the suc- 
cess of our enterprise seemed bound up with the general acceptance of 
the Apportionment Plan, a large part of the Superintendent’s endeavor 
has been given to its explanation and urgency. In the churches to which 
access has been given, only limited in number by the Sundays of the year, 
not a single one has declined a hearty acceptance of the plan and the sub- 
scription on the spot of its fair share. The churches receiving mission- 
ary aid have been specially enthusiastic in their acceptance of the plan, 
and have come very largely at once into its great implications of the one- 
ness of missionary endeavor and dignity of partnership in a world-wide. 
movement for the King. 

The accessions to the aided churches have been fully up to the 
average, as has been the amount of church and parsonage building and 
improvement. 

There has been a close working arrangement with the City Unions of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis by which, in some fair measure, the needs of 
these growing cities have been cared for. A similar close arrangement, 
in common with Baptists and Presbyterians, in the work of the Inter- 
denominational Commission, looks to a more intelligent covering of the 
state, and especially the largely neglected rural regions, with religious 
effort. 

Attention has been drawn to the necessities of the expanding mining 
section of the state, and particularly to the growing Finnish population, 
for whom little or nothing has previously been done. 


IOWA. 


I. In Generar. In Iowa we are constantly reminded that the func- 
tion of Home Missions is quite as much the work of sustentation as the 
work of creation. To nurture churches already in existence, to tide them 
Over a crisis, to come to their relief in distress, to bring to them whole- 
some fellowship and helpful counsel, is the abundant and rewarding 
service in which we are engaged. The field is pretty thoroughly covered. 
The isolated communities have been spied out by zealous denominations 
and there is neither call nor opportunity for such denominational exten- 
sion as obtained thirty years ago. Then the state was filling up with 
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people, now the population is stationary and probably decreasing. Then 
New England gave generously of her Congregational stock to Iowa, now 
such gifts are withheld. Then families were establishing themselves in 
husbandry and home building, now an increasing number of well-to-do 
middle aged people are leaving this expensive soil, to make their home in 
the alluring northwest. Then churches multiplied, not so much through 
pioneer missionary endeavor, as by the transplanting of the seed of the 
Pilgrim faith from the East to the West, where favoring conditions 
brought forth many a church, leaving to the next generation the respon- 
sibility of fostering oversight. 

The fluctuation of population, however, makes us watchful of oppor- 
tunities for service. We are seeking to make our ministry effective to the 
foreign-born. We recognize the cities as throbbing centers of intellectual, 
industrial, and moral activity, and although we have no one city of pre- 
dominating influence, our cities of moderate size are growing, and we are 
endeavoring to do our share in Christianizing the urban population. At 
the same time we are not neglecting the rural districts. One fourth of 
our churches are in rural communities or in villages of less than two 
hundred inhabitants where rural conditions prevail. These churches must 
not only: be sustained when we are the one religious organization in the 
field, but they must be revived and reinvigorated and made vital mis- 
sionary agencies. 

II. In Particutar. The Society has aided sixty-seven churches and 
outstations; sixty-four missionaries have given 451 months to this service. 
These sixty-seven fields have an aggregate church membership of 3,438. 
Two of these fields with an outstation are Bohemian, two are Welsh, one 
German, and one Swedish. Forty-three missionaries have ministered to 
single congregations, and twenty-one to two congregations or more. Our 
mission churches have received into their fellowship 261 on confession of 
faith and eighty-five by letter. There are 3,438 in the Sunday-school en- 
rollment, and the benevolent contribution from these churches is about 
$1,700. Eight fields, including thirteen church organizations, have come 
to self-support during the year. 

Contributions from churches and auxiliary organizations for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1910, amounted to $14,876. Counting the receipts 
to state and national societies, including the Joint Campaign, Iowa con- 
tributed $25,000 for Home Missions during the year. 

Iowa has fully committed itself to the Apportionment Plan. Although 
it is too early to make predictions as to results, there are promising indica- 
tions. Many churches have been stimulated to reach the goal set for them. 
Others have been challenged to an achievement seemingly far beyond their 
reach, and yet made possible by concert of action and unity of purpose. It 
is noticeable also that small churches, thinking themselves too weak to take 
even the least part in our missionary enterprise, have had their missionary 
interest awakened by the direct and businesslike appeal of this plan. [It is 
gaining favor with us and is being earnestly advocated and pushed by the 
strong men of the laity and ministry. 

In the interest of efficiency, and in answer to an imperative need, we 
have divided the state into two missionary districts and placed a general 
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missionary in each district. Rev. W. L. Sutherland is devoting himself to 
the western half of the state, while Rev. H. W. Tuttle has the oversight 
of the eastern half, in connection with the state superintendency of the 
Sunday-school work. This is our ministry at large, while at the same time 
these men do the work of evangelists. 

Ill. In Concrusion. There is a stir of healthy and vigorous life in our 
Iowa Congregationalism. A spirit of unity and harmony moves within our 
fellowship. We are seeking to manifest the spirit of Christian neighbor- 
liness, and to bear one another’s burdens in fraternal fellowship. 

Congregational Iowa is swinging into line with the forward movement 
of the denomination. In the interest of unification and codrdination the 
state work is in the process of reorganization. The new constitution pro- 
vides for the gradual merging of our home missionary work with that of 
the State Conference. When the readjustment has been perfected, all our 
missionary interests and activities will be carried on under the supervision 
of the Congregational Conference of Iowa. 


MISSOURI. 


During the past year Missouri has maintained the new rate of appor- 
tionment. She hopes to surpass it in the year current. The aim is “The 
full apportionment from every church in the state.” 

A substantial reduction in the amount received has been made this 
year by nearly every church under our aid. Olive Branch, St. Louis, has 
become self-supporting. ‘ 

Three churches have secured new pastors; viz., Second Sedalia, Rev. 
W. B. Davis; Maplewood, Rev. Dwight S. Bayley; Beacon Hill, Kansas 
City, Rev. Chas. Franklin, a former Kansas City Methodist pastor. 

Memorial, St. Louis, is nearly ready to break ground for a $20,000 
church building, to replace the dilapidated and badly located present 
structure. 

The policy of yoking fields in the smaller country towns is being 
maintained. 

Missouri contains a large number of churches, particularly in the 
smaller towns, once strong but now left weak by the movement of 
population. The State Conference is listing and examining these churches 
and their property, and will undertake to revive the more hopeful, and, 
if possible, to conserve the property interests in the rest, for the large 
work of the Kingdom. 

A number of pastors in the stronger churches of the state are extend- 
ing their church work to surrounding territory. Rev. Charles L. Parker, 
of Joplin First, has preached at Smelter Hill, Granby, Duval, and Oronogo, 
as well as other points, making himself responsible for the progress of 
Christian effort at all of them. Rev. Harold Cooper, of Sedalia First, 
preaches regularly at Cushionberry schoolhouse, and is arranging to preach 
in the Bothwell district. Rev. C. W. Dunn, of Lebanon, has a wide circle 
in which he calls outside of Lebanon. Rev. William Johnson, of Mead- 
ville, has for years covered regularly a rural appointment outside of the 
village. Rev. William Boyd, of Neosho, has a regular preaching station 
at Kiddoo schoolhouse, where there is a Sunday-school of sixty members. 
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A series of special meetings which he has held here has been the means 
of the conversion of a group of nine persons this autumn. At Hammer’s 
schoolhouse there is a Christian Endeavor Society of sixty members. Mr. 
Boyd is about to begin regular services at a third schoolhouse in a district 
with the suggestive name of “Possum Trot.” 

Our two academies, Iberia and Kidder, have a full enrollment. Funds 
have come in sufficient to warrant the latter in beginning the construction 
of the superstructure of the new $30,000 main building. 

At the spring meeting of the State Association, a reorganization was 
effected under the name, “Missouri Congregational Conference.” New de- 
partments are being created, and ministers and laymen are cooperating 
in an organization aiming at the greatest efficiency for the work of the 
Kingdom. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


North Dakota is rapidly becoming a most important state. In area it 
is larger than all New England, and perhaps no state has less waste land. 
It has a fertile soil and is destined to be very rich agriculturally. It is cap- 
able of raising the breadstuff for a large population. A large section of the 
state in the central and western parts is underlaid with a very valuable 
deposit of coal. As a denomination we do well to plant ourselves strongly 
in this rich state. 

In twenty-nine years we have grown so that now we number 205 
churches having a membership of 6,282, 836 being added the past year. 
Despite this splendid record, the next ten years will be perhaps as im- 
portant as any in its history. 

The past year has been a most encouraging and prosperous one. Some 
features might be noticed briefly. 

The organization of an Interdenominational Comity Commission this 
year promises to be a great forward step in the progress of the kingdom 
of God in this state. As a denomination we took the initiative in the 
forming of this commission, and one of our pastors is the honored president. 

The spirit of unity in our work is a most hopeful feature. As long as 
we can retain that we will continue to make great gains. After a long 
residence in this state it seems to me that this bond of union was never 
stronger than now. 

This is a time of great material development. Very likely there will be 
more railroad building in the state this coming season than in any previous 
One in its history. Towns will be springing up as by magic along all of 
these new lines. This will be a most critical time. The pioneer planting 
the Sunday-school, organizing a church of the Lord Jesus Christ, and build- 
ing a meetinghouse for His worship, must be on the alert every day these 
coming months, and then only a part of the work will be done. Had we 
sufficient men and money we would be almost unlimited in the amount 
of work that we could do. 

A most beautiful revival spirit has been manifested in many commun- 
ities. It would seem as though our workers almost without exception are 
cultivating that spirit. In many cases they help each other, and one has a 
right to expect the best results this coming year. 
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A spirit of giving is springing up in many of our churches. Our benev- 
olent contributions are being materially increased. The churches are recog- 
nizing that they must pay better salaries. All of these things are very 
encouraging and promise much for the advancement of our work. While 
the young men who have come to the state to take up the work of the 
ministry have been very scarce, still we have been greatly blessed in having 
earnest godly men of experience sent to labor among us, who are accomp- 
lishing much for the kingdom of our blessed Lord and Master. 

Under these most favorable circumstances we are looking forward to 
the coming year as the best that we have ever experienced for saving this 
state for the Lord Jesus Christ. We feel under the greatest obligations 
to the faithful men and women who have given very liberally and often at 
great sacrifice of their means to make this work possible. In behalf of 
those who are entrusted with this most responsible work of administering 
these sacred funds, we pledge ourselves according to the best of our ability 
to so administer the funds as not only to build up our own denominational 
interests, but much more to seek what will most promote the interests of the 
kingdom of God in this proud north star state. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Six hundred words can be scarcely suggestive of the status of the 
work upon us in South Dakota. The fact that 57 missionaries who have 
been commissioned for a whole or a part of the year have labored 543 
months, as against 73 commissioned men in 1908-09 who labored 550 
months, shows a gain in constancy of service by our missionaries which is 
inspirational. The vision of the great opportunities is gripping them and 
us. The fact that churches have come to self-support continuously for four 
years past at the rate of more than one a month, with an added eight this 
year, accounts for the reduction in our force, though of course the budget 
for our newly opening fields involves increased expense pro rata. The 
strenuousness of the new work, its crisis-determining aspect, is appealing 
to our laymen more and more. One woman gave seven hundred dollars 
this year because of this phase of the work. Others have more than doubled 
what they have ever given before. Financially we must look to our own 
state for yet larger increase of gifts. 

Such very large districts are being developed, and so many of them 
simultaneously from end to end of our vast state, that we are commis- 
sioning a few men to take care of a county apiece, or of one or more railway 
lines running through a county or two until we can provide for more de- 
tailed work. Such men are being commissioned jointly by the C. H. M. S. 
and the C. S.'S. & P..S., and in one.case by the C..H. M. S, and A. MoAm 
These men will do much reconnoiter work, outlining the fields of to-morrow, 
Organizing Sunday-schools, gathering together congregations and 
churches, and doing also detailed localized work so far as possible with 
the limitations of time and strength upon them. 

Commercially, South Dakota is going forward with leaps and bounds. 
The question must soon be answered, “What is she to be religiously?” 
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Railroads are racing with each other to possess the new lands. Added 
portions of reservations are constantly being opened and then gridironed 
with railroads. The southern of the two Milwaukee extensions which have 
been surveyed out from Mobridge west and south of the Transcontinental 
line already built, runs across twenty-six townships westward and ten town- 
ships southward, thus building about 156 miles of railroad through arable 
table land. The North-Western is building east and southeast from Belle 
Fourche through Meade and Stanley Counties and probably will continue 
down to Tripp County. Another Milwaukee extension will similarly extend 
westward over a divide between the Grand and Moreau rivers. The M. & 
St. L. has run a survey west from LeBeau. The Milwaukee will build from 
Marmarth south to Rapid City. Thus the great domain is being subdued 
in a day. At the same time several new surveys have been laid out by 
several companies in eastern South Dakota. 

Under the new Conference organization, elected representatives of the 
churches, pastors and laymen, have this year given much patience, anxious 
thought, and time to this great work, and we believe that the future will 
reveal results in our Sunday-school and church enterprises which will in 
some way more than warrant the sacrifices which they are making. Already 
reports are somewhat encouraging. The State Registrar reports for 1910 
the following items of net increase for South Dakota: churches, 7; church 
members, 463; Sunday-school members, 1,247; benevolences, $4,507; home 
“expenses, $13,479; value of property, $57,795. One study has been and is to* 
annihilate space and time, the reaches are so great for the forces at our com- 
mand. Our Black Hills general missionary now rides a motorcycle, and 
writes that he can “go like the wind.” He found the saddle horse altogether 
inadequate for his district. Towns are being born by the score in various 
portions of our state, all in a day. The question is not as to where we 
are needed, but where is the greatest need and what points are most 
strategic and how can the work be so grouped as to be worked most 
economically and effectively in the far reaches of time before us? We 
seek so to labor that the ages shall pronounce our work to have been wise 
and faithful in our day. 


NEBRASKA. 


While nothing remarkably striking can be recorded in connection with 
our home missionary work in Nebraska for the past year, yet there is a 
substantial gain in a number of ways which indicates a healthy condition 
of the work as a whole, and which carries with it much of encouragement 
and good cheer to those responsible for its oversight. 

The treasurer’s report shows the $10,000 mark in contributions for home 
missions reached for the first time in the history of the state. 

The number of churches on the Honor Roll—the roll of churches 
which have contributed the full amount of their home missionary appor- 
tionment—has been increased by one-third over last year, eighty-six having 
reached this position of honor. 

The churches and pastors of the state are united na loyal in their 
support of the work, and the Apportionment Plan gives a definiteness to 
their aim which’ is stimulating and helpful in securing desired results. 
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The educational effect of this plan upon the churches is greater than the 
old way, and the financial results are more satisfactory. 

Largely through the enthusiastic leadership and planning of the So- 
ciety’s president, Rev. L. O. Baird, the half day belonging to the Society 
at the State Conference was made a rally day for the laymen, and proved a 
very enthusiastic and helpful meeting, resulting in securing the presence 
of many laymen not often found at such a gathering, and in much well 
expressed sentiment in favor of sustaining the work in a vigorous and 
businesslike manner. Representatives of each local association in the state 
were appointed as a committee to codperate in helping to stimulate the 
churches to do their full share as indicated by the apportionment, and the 
influence of this committee has been felt for good in various parts of the 
state. 

Two devoted and faithful general helpers have assisted the Superin- 
tendent in carrying on the work throughout the state—Rev. N. L. Packard, 
the general missionary, and Mr. J. S. Dick, the pastor-at-large. Their 
consecrated lives and earnest Christian activity have done much to make 
the year’s record as encouraging as it is. 

During the year many of the churches of the state have held special 
evangelistic meetings with excellent results, both in the conversion of those 
outside of the church and in the quickening of the membership already in 
the church. A number of the pastors have been their own successful 
evangelists, while others have had the help of the professional evangelists. 
In a number of instances large results from these meetings have been 
secured in communities least promising as fields for such efforts, proving 
that the old time revival and old time gospel message have not lost their 
power when accompanied by genuine faith and earnest prayer. 

During the year five young men have been ordained to the gospel 
ministry, two new churches have been organized, and four have assumed 
self-support. Sixty churches and outstations have received help from the 
Society, besides the general help extended to those too weak to maintain 
pastors which have had the care and oversight of the pastor-at-large. 

In the way of material gain, nine or ten new church buildings and 
parsonages have been erected or completed during the year, and some 
twenty church buildings have been more or less extensively repaired, mak- 
ing a total expenditure for both purposes of about $95,000. 

While the Superintendent finds the “care of all the churches” in Ne- 
braska to be work and not play, it is the kind of work which carries with 
it a genuine and satisfactory compensation, and with the splendid loyalty 
and good fellowship felt throughout the entire state, we have every reason 
to take courage and press hopefully forward into the new year opening 
before us. 

KANSAS. 


We are saddened to mention the loss by death of our beloved and 
honored President of the Kansas Congregational Home Missionary Society, 
the Hon. Edwin Tucker, who for a number of years filled this office accept- 
ably and in the spirit of the Master. Mr. Tucker, by virtue of his strong 
Christian character, enjoyed the confidence of our pastors and churches, 
making it possible for him to exert a large influence in missionary lines. 


~ 
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The work of the Kansas Society has gone on steadily during the year 
and with an encouraging measure of success. Our Board in February 
evinced an unwonted degree of earnestness and thoroughness in grappling 
with our home mission problems. Our missionaries have been paid 
promptly. During the year we have aided 41 churches and outstations, 
34 missionaries having been under the commission of the Society for the 
whole or part of the year. Besides these 34 workers, there have been em- 
ployed a few men to perform special emergency work for short periods, 
such as was done at Altoona, Sycamore, Hutchinson, and Kansas City. 
These men and women have put into our state 262 months of earnest serv- 
ice. Twenty-six of these missionaries have ministered unto single congre- 
gations, 8 serving two or more congregations. Two new churches have 
been organized. Several of the home missionary churches have improved 
their church buildings and parsonages, and the fields have as a rule been 
kept well supplied with pastors. In fact, there are at present few vacant 
fields of any kind. In this respect the value of the Society should be recog- 
nized, for, through its Superintendent, it has been instrumental in assisting 
over 60 churches in securing pastors. The Society has made good in 
numberless ways which will never be known by the churches. 

Looking over the state as a whole we see nothing of the spectacular, 
no hurried advances, no speedy coming of the Kingdom or of Congre- 
gationalism. We must walk by. faith and not by sight. The fact ever re- 
mains that we are gathering strength and influence from year to year, as 
has been the method the past fifty-six years of our history. We all know 
that Kansas is good Congregational soil, and that more means would easily 
produce greater and more gratifying results. It has been observed that 
we are acquiring a splendid chain of strong preachers at the different 
centers, which augurs well for the future growth in country, village, and 
city. We must insist on longer pastorates, together with a strong sense of 
fellowship of the ministry and churches in the state. 

A year ago we reported a debt of about one thousand dollars. This 
year our Society has not only paid all obligations and cancelled outstanding 
debts, but we have a small balance in the treasury. The fact is that never 
in our history will the home mission load be as heavy as for the coming 
year. New responsibilities have already come which will involve heavy 
expenditures, and we must be brave men and women to meet these God- 
imposed burdens in the spirit of Christian heroism and love. Our future 
is bright because the future of our state is bright. The astounding pros- 
perity, and the rise in the value of lands in western Kansas has perhaps not 
reached all of our ears. New north and south railroads are being built, and a 
much larger population is bound to follow such prosperity, and these activi- 
ties are strong hints of the growing religious opportunities and needs, and 
Congregationalism must get ready to do its work. We observe a growing 
loyalty of our pastors and churches to the work of home missions. Fewer 
churches shirk, fewer ministers make excuses. 


OKLAHOMA. 


From whatever angle viewed, our work in Oklahoma has made splendid 
progress the past year. The policy of first strengthening what we have and 
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developing where we are, before assuming responsibility for other work, 
has been consistently followed. The funds at our command do not yet 
justify enlargement, although we sincerely hoped by this time they would. 
We have been compelled to lose excellent opportunities of getting into 
centers, opportunities which in some cases will never open again; and refuse 
the urgent, sometimes pathetic appeal to enter needy fields where we are 
confident we could have done the work better than others. But our first 
duty is to serve well the communities for which we are already responsible. 
The wisdom of this course is fully shown by the results being obtained, as 
follows: 

1. All the work is moving steadily forward along all lines, except in 
number of churches. 

2. There is a growing denominational consciousness, with confidence 
and loyalty, all of which are strong assets. 

3. There is a higher grade of: consecrated, efficient ministers, with 
longer-time service than ever before. 

4. There is an increasing number of sturdy laymen getting into the 
work. The Brotherhood organization is taking root. 

These things have commanded a higher rating for Congregationalism 
in the state. 

During the year we aided 64 churches and outstations; commissioned 
39 men who served a period equal to about 29 years; received into the state 
12 new ministers, greatly strengthening our forces; 18 pastors on home 
mission fields did not change pastorates, as against 13 the previous year. 
The tenure of the pastorate is increasing and there is better continuity in 
service. 

The next Year-Book will show a membership of 3,381, a gross gain of 
653 and a net gain of 250. The Sunday-school membership reached 5,144, or 
a net gain of 419. The total amount for benevolence was $3,008, a little 
more than the state apportionment. The home expenses were $43,182, about 
three-fourths of this being for salaries. The estimated value of church 
property from fifty-eight churches reporting was $221,225. The gains show 
a substantial strengthening of the work along all lines. 

Definite aims for the coming year are: (a) A net gain of 500 in church 
membership and 1,000 in the Sunday-schools; (b) More money for both in- 
tensive and extensive mission work. 

This year nearly every church receiving aid accepted a cut of from 
$25 to $150 in the grant. In every case the church made good this reduc- 
tion, and in most cases increased the salaries. Although the salaries have 
been considerably increased the past three years, they are still too low. 
Some of our men have refused larger salaries from other states. We must 
not press the churches for self-support so strongly that we drive our best 
men from the state, or make it impossible to recruit our ranks with desirable 
men, or yet discourage by overloading a struggling, heroic little band of 
people. But self-support is the goal toward which we must surely ‘but 
safely move. Not, however, self-support for the state, for every dollar 
loosed from churches now aided should be turned into new fields in the 
state. The opportunities are rapidly passing. An advance requires more 
money now than it did five years ago, and it will take much more five years 
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hence than it does now. If we are ever to occupy a larger area, we must 
soon move on into new fields. There is a strong conviction that this should 
be done now. 


TEXAS, LOUISIANA, AND ARKANSAS. 


The work of the year has been largely intensive. An effort has been 
made to strengthen the spiritual life and the evangelistic zeal of the 
churches. There have been encouraging results along these lines. Our 
churches have never been manned with a better type of men than at the 
present—men who evidently know the task to which they have set them- 
selves and are not afraid to give themselves to it. 

Several of the fields show marked improvement in the character of 
their services. There is a stability and soundness that means steady 
growth. The interest in missions has increased in marked degree, some 
of the churches more than doubling the contributions of any preceding 
year. Improvements in property have been made by the churches at Iowa, 
Louisiana, and Sherman and Port Arthur, Texas. Houston has met the first 
payment on her property, and has a property increasing in value and admir- 
ably located for the work in hand. 

The year has seen the organization of the First Congregational Church 
of Houston. This church has grown to a resident membership of 54 in 
less than one year. It is rapidly becoming a real force in the work of the 
city. 

The church at Fisher, Louisiana, organized some two years ago, has 
decided to become Congregational, and will be found in the columns of the 
Year-Book in 1910. The work here is very encouraging, and indicates what 
we ought to do in fifty similar towns in Louisiana and Texas. It is the only 
church in a village of 1,000, ministering to all denominations without fric- 
tion or misunderstanding. Self-supporting from the beginning, it has a 
bright future. 

The church at Port Arthur, Texas, practically dead for five years, was 
reorganized in January. There is need for our work in this growing city, 
and the work is opening encouragingly. The church at Lake Charles was 
also reopened in the fall, and is rallying to new endeavor. The work here 
is greatly handicapped by some unfortunate debts of long standing. The 
people are courageous, however, and are undertaking to get from under the 
burden. 

The work in eastern Texas and northern Louisiana is greatly hindered 
through the lack of competent leadership. The men at work are fully con- 
secrated to the task, but are, for the most part, men who give but part of 
_ their time to the ministry. We ought to have a general missionary in each 
of these fields. The money would bring large and immediate returns in 
souls saved and churches organized. 


COLORADO. 


The meeting of the State Association recently held marks a new 
beginning for our Colorado work. There was a hearty and unanimous 
vote looking to the reorganization of the State along the lines recommended 
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by the National Council. Of more importance than the constitutional 
changes are the changes in the personnel of the workers. Since April 1 
over twenty pastors have been settled in the state, most of them in good 
and influential churches. When Dr. Gregg left Colorado Springs after 
his twenty-seven years of splendid service; and Dr. H. H. Walker, after ten 
record-making years at Boulder, was called to the professorship in Chicago 
Seminary, there were left but few of the old time leaders in the work of 
the state. We are beginning anew, and with the new beginning there is a 
splendid and a new “together” spirit which means much for the good of 
the work. Not for years have our churches been so united or have we had 
so good and enthusiastic a spirit in the work. The last Association meeting 
was by far the best the state has known for years. There is a feeling 
that we are to make good in Colorado. The new day has come. Our new 
leaders are determined to see Colorado Congregationalism take its rightful 
place, both locally and nationally. 

So far as there is anything of special import in the new leadership, it is 
along the line of a new emphasis upon the headship of Jesus in the work 
of His Church. We are seeking to make real our Congregational theory 
of only one Master and one great Leader for each church. We believe 
that the great Head of the Church understands the needs of each field, 
that He has a specially commissioned pastor for each church, that when 
pastors. and churches put themselves under the direction of the great Head 
of the Church, there will be no misfits in the pulpit and no failure in the 
work of the church. 

The Colorado Church Federation report which has received so much 
attention was a good thing. We now know where we are at. The result 
has been good in two ways. First, we, along with our sister denominations, 
have a clear and definite vision of the work which awaits us. The “133 
places with a population ranging from 150 to 1,000 people in which there 
is no Protestant work of any kind” get a hold on Christian men and. women. 
Second, it has made impossible any thought of overlapping in the work. -It 
will soon be impossible for any church to start in a community in which it 
is not needed. 

The only new work started this year is in southwestern Colorado, where 
Rey. J. F. Walker has made a splendid beginning in one of the rich and 
fertile tracts now being brought under irrigation. We ought to be doing a 
great deal more along this line. 

There has not been for years a better time for a forward movement in 
Colorado. With the new day which has already dawned, the new leaders 
already gripping the burden of the work, the new and great opportunities 
which we are facing, there is a call for a forward movement in which 
Colorado asks for the prayers and the help of the whole country. 


WYOMING. 


The missionary work in Wyoming has progressed favorably in spite of 
the severe drought which was extremely hard on our cattle, sheep, and horse 
industries, in which we are deeply interested. This climatic condition stim- 
ulated unusual interest in our various irrigation projects, and these have 
been pushed forward with renewed activity. Up to 1904 there had been 
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twenty-five million dollars expended in irrigation projects, and within the 
last six years fifty million more, besides the six million the United States 
has expended in similar work; making a total of over eighty million dollars. 
There are now over forty million acres of land within the state subject to 
Government entry. These conditions attract prospective settlers, and the 
land is being rapidly taken. 

The demand for religious privileges keeps pace with the settlement of 
the country, and we find it hard to do our share on account of shortage of 
financial help and men of consecrated missionary spirit to man the new 
fields. 

We have organized five churches this year, and started as many more 
new missions. One.church was organized in a coal camp of 2,500 people 
who were living without any Protestant church whatever. In several in- 
stances we have been unable to promise these newer churches and missions 
more than one or two services a year. 

The Apportionment Plan has been adopted in Wyoming, and is working 
well. Brotherhoods have been organized in several of our churches, and 
specific work among the boys as well. 

We are praying, hoping, and working for that better day when we shall 
not be straitened for lack of funds. 


MONTANA. 


The year has been one of transition for our work. For two years the 
superintendents of North Dakota extended their care to Montana. With 
October last there was a readjustment of the forces, with a superintendent 
and two general missionaries. 

Congress made it possible for people to take three hundred and twenty 
acre homesteads, and they heard of it in near-by states. There has been 
an unprecedented rush for this free land. The Dry Farming Congress was 
held in Billings last fall, and that further advertised the agricultural possi- 
bilities of Montana. Representatives of all the great railway lines of the 
state were present. Since then they have been sending exhibitions of Mon- 
tana’s farm products throughout the country. Settlers have been coming by 
‘the train load. 

There has been a great extension of the area of irrigated land, and 
thousands have been flocking to the garden spots made possible by the 
leading of life-giving waters to the rich soil of the valleys and benches. 

All the ¢hurches of the state were members of the State Association. 
Within the year the first local association was formed in the Yellowstone 
Valley. Sixteen churches were organized, as many as were in the state 
three years ago. The number of churches has trebled within the past three 
years. The amount of missionary money for the support of our work has 
also trebled in the same length of time, as well as the number of our 
ministers. 

Three churches have been built and one purchased. Mighty Montana 
is in the making. Our part in the making is important, imperative, and 
urgently immediate. 

We have not done our full share hitherto, but by zealous application of 
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men and money we may overtake our opportunities and yet have a large 
and honorable part in the religious building of this mighty young common- 
wealth. 


SOUTHERN IDAHO. 


It is claimed on good authority that “Idaho alone has eleven per cent. 
of the entire irrigation acreage of the United States,’ and we believe that 
the great opportunities of the state for missionary enterprise only need to 
be known for it to receive a larger share of service and appropriation from 
the national society. The time has fully come when a superintendent for 
Idaho alone is an absolute necessity, and we are very much gratified that 
the method of securing this end, as proposed at Boise, is in a fair way 
to be realized. 

At the State Conference in October last year several steps forward were 
taken. The vote then taken to incorporate the Conference has since been 
carried into effect. The name was changed from Idaho Association to 
Idaho Conference. The Apportionment Plan was accepted, and a state com- 
mittee has sent the apportionment to each church, and several of the 
churches will raise more than their part as assigned. Our churches were 
well represented at the great Laymen’s Missionary Movement meetings, 
and received much inspiration. 

Congregationalism will be very much benefited by the recent comity 
movement, the union being formed by five denominations—Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Congregational, Christian, and Baptist. Idaho is pressing forward. 

a 
ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO. 

The key-word to the past year’s work is “struggle.” It has been a 
struggle to get men to fill pastorates, a struggle to get money to pay them, 
a struggle to get members for church and congregation—a hard, unrelenting, 
unceasing struggle, but also, thank God, a hopeful, courageous, victorious 
struggle. The situation is well expressed in a recent letter from the pastor 
of one of our stronger self-supporting churches: ‘“Congregationalism does 
have a hard road to travel in Arizona. The lack of any permanency in the 
pastorates is one thing that hinders the growth of our churches. I sympa- 
thize with you in your burdens. Even here, I see no future for this church 
for a long time to come but struggle, struggle, struggle. Families are mov- 
ing away that I have worked very hard to get. Yet they tell me that 
more is pledged for its support than ever before in the history of the 
church. I mean to hold the fort anyway.” We need men that have a good 
deal of “go” in them, but I am thinking that quite as important a quality is 
“stay.” Where population is so shifting it is the more necessary that the 
pastor be permanent. But conditions are trying, living is high and religious 
interest low, and it is not surprising that pastorates are short. 

Our men have certainly worked with grit and grace, and only those 
who understand the ‘conditions under which they have labored can appre- 
ciate the results at their real value. There have been no great incoming 
tides of population to pick up the church and bear it to a higher level. The 
movements of population have in most cases been through rather than into 
town and church. Most of our churches have lost by removal some of their 
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best and strongest members. To replace them from the shifting tide of 
newcomers is in itself a serious task, yet all our churches with one or two 
exceptions have made a net gain in membership. 

Financial conditions have been hard. The hard times came later to this 
part of the country and stayed later. Only recently is the upward trend be- 
ginning to be felt. Yet all our churches have won through financially, and 
several have made marked improvements in their buildings. One new 
church has been added to the list—the Union Church at Pearce, Arizona 
(which is entirely the product of our work), becomes enthusiastically Con- 
gregational under the leadership of Rev. A. J. Benedict. Composed entirely 
of people of other than Congregational antecedents, it illustrates the value 
of Congregationalism as a solvent of the sects. We could do the same work 
in many towns of the Southwest if the other denominations would let us. 
Undoubtedly many towns in the Southwest are over-churched. We are 
laboring to secure the formation of a comity commission which shall do 
away with this evil. An important part of our mission in the Southwest 
is to promote the spirit of unity among Christians. 

The work among our native Mexican people has gone hopefully for- 
ward. Our Mexican pastors have labored faithfully and efficiently. An 
occasional conversion has marked the culmination of an interest that is 
widespread among the people. Our medical missionary has done a work of 
real service among the villages. She writes of a long struggle just ended 
victoriously in the saving of the life of a mother of several small children,— 
a case which illustrates the kind of service that is being done. At the same 
time an influence is being constantly exerted for better, cleaner, purer living. 

Our Conferences in both territories have been reorganized in accord 
with the suggestions of the National Council.- Each with an efficient board 
of directors is becoming a real force making for solidarity and aggressive- 
ness in the work. 

The spirit of pastors and people is hopeful, courageous, optimistic. We 
believe in the great future of the Southwest. We believe in the mission of 
Congregationalism for this part of the country. We believe in the suf- 
ficiency of the Gospel for every time and place. We glory in the present 
struggle and rejoice in the better day that is at hand. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


The past year has been one of the best ever experienced in Northern 
California. Six churches came to self-support, four new churches were or- 
ganized, and two new church buildings erected, with one new parsonage. 
With an advance in gifts from churches and individuals of over one thou- 
sand dollars beyond the highest previous record, we of Northern California 
are looking forward very hopefully toward the future. Our churches are 
well manned. The growth is steady. The spirituality is increasing. 

The most noticeable features of the year have been the results of the 
campaigns for denominational objects—the Together Campaign and the 
Laymen’s Movement Meetings. After these movements the persistent tak- 
ing up of the Proportionate Benevolence movement in a thoroughgoing way 
by the Conference of the state has resulted in rapid adoption thereof by the 
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majority of our churches and with the most gratifying results, not alone in 
increased benevolent gifts, but noticeably in a growth of self respect among 
the churches that have adopted it. After this in importance comes the es- 
tablishment of two German churches among the Russian German inhabitants 
of this state. Both of these churches promise well for the future. The 
gradual attachment of our German immigrants to our state work serves as 
an example of normal and wise progress within the borders of the state. 
The visits of Secretary Herring and of Dr. T. O. Douglass were justi- 
fied in the larger sense of unity that has come to us here so far removed 
from our brethren in the East. 

The large numbers of people coming into our great valleys means that 
we have all the work for the future that we can care for. The steady 
growth of our cities is calling for new work everywhere. So far as we 
are able we are ready to meet the advance. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


The first fiscal year during which our churches have worked under the 
organization of a State Conference in place of a State Association has 
come to a close. The prominent feature of the new order is the Appor- 
tionment Plan for benevolences, which receives general commendation. 
The Conference year, beginning in the midst of the fiscal year of many 
of the churches, allowed in such instances but a partial trial of the new 
plan; hence in some cases incomplete results have been secured. The 
next twelve months will afford opportunity for every church to come into 
line on this effective plan of finance. 

In the home missionary department prosperity has prevailed. The 
number of assisted churches is 49 and the number of outstations is three, 
a total of 52 aided fields. The number of home missionary pastors em- 
ployed is 43. Seven churches have been brought to self-support and six 
churches have been organized. Thirty-four pastors have ministered to 
single fields and nine have preached to two or more congregations. Fifty- 
two Sunday-schools constitute a part of this work. 

Three churches have recently been organized in the great Imperial 
Valley, giving us a total of five churches in this region, with promising 
opportunities before us. Several of these churches are obtaining an acre 
of land on which will be built a chapel for use until a church edifice can be 
erected. These fields promise the capacity to come to self-support more 
promptly than have our churches in other parts of the state. Gigantic 
plans of irrigation are in view for watering the entire valley. It is com- 
puted that when this work is accomplished a larger acreage of irrigation 
will exist in the Imperial Valley than in all the rest of Southern California. 
We should do our full part in evangelizing this coming empire. 

Another general situation demanding our attention is the outlook in 
the oil fields of Kern County. The church at Oil Center is equipped with 
edifice and parsonage and is situated to do a very important work. Mari- 
copa, two years organized, becomes self-supporting and is erecting a house 
of worship. McKittrick and Olig are united in a circuit with Midland, 
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twelve miles away, and the latter enterprise, recently begun, will probably 
become self-supporting in a few months. 

Over this great empire of human life and interest broods the unseen 
Spirit of God. Thousands of loyal Christian hearts welcome His indwell- 
ing, and many congregations should be gathered in places for preaching 
where the power of the Most High shall be manifest in the saving of 
multitudes of people. 

OREGON. 


This is the primitive soil of Pacific Coast Congregationalism. And 
while we are somewhat behind our neighbors in showing the fruitage of 
Pilgrim planting, nevertheless we are slowly but surely coming into our 
heritage. Our progress is sure and steady in spite of the fact that one- 
third of our churches are shown as pastorless in the Year-Book. The 
development of our churches which are enjoying undisturbed pastoral 
services is phenomenal. 

One of the surest indications that we are about to assume our place 
in Oregon is the excellent benevolent record we are making in comparison 
with past years. Our benevolences are eighty per cent. in advance of the 
Advisory Committee’s apportionment. More than one-half of our sixty 
churches have met the apportionment, fourteen going from twenty to 
three hundred per cent. beyond. The home missionary churches have an 
honorable part in this, fourteen reaching and going beyond the mark set. 

In membership our gain was seven per cent., a fair showing with our 
neighbors. While forty per cent. of our membership is in the missionary 
churches, forty-six per cent. of this gain is to be credited to them. 

The awakening has come to Oregon that she must help herself. 
Oregon Congregationalism requires more Oregon money. Our loyal laymen 
are feeling this keenly. They seem to be ready for a leadership into larger 
things. We need double the funds to meet our responsibilities. A new 
empire is opening in eastern Oregon by the network of new railroads now 
building. A similar network of electric lines is pushing itself over the 
Willamette Valley. Cities and towns have doubled their population in 
five years in the Umpqua and Rogue River Valleys. Oregon has no dying 
towns, and every church planted in country or town has a mission because 
more people are coming. Our business men are thrilled with the magnifi- 
cent opportunities opening before them in every direction. The King’s busi- 
ness has its inspirations for His followers. They see that their denomina- 
tion has been a great factor in our Coast civilization, so the new responsi- 
bilities placed upon them to hold up the Pilgrim banner dare not be shirked. 
This awakening, we believe, will touch Oregon’s gold already coined. 


WASHINGTON. 


April 1, 1910, the Washington Congregational Home Missionary Soci- 
ety moved out from under the roof tree of the national society and set up 
housekeeping for herself. She carried a fine dowry of good wishes and 
splendid care and training, and should she fall short of the loving expec- 
tations that follow her, it will not be because of any lack of parental faith- 
fulness, or of sturdy determination on her own part. To many she may 
appear to be rather young to shoulder the problems of independence. She 
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is in fact, the first among the sister denominations in the state to attempt 
self-support. And she proposes to step under the full burden with a keen 
appreciation that in this day of rapid development, it is no time to reduce 
expenditures. Rather, she aims to increase them over the $20,000 which for 
the last three years has been her apportionment. She realizes that to do 
this, she has in the membership of the state about one-half the constituency 
usually required for such a result, and that two-thirds of her churches are 
and for several years must continue to be home missionary fields. Never- 
theless, she believes it can be done, and with the help of a strong body of 
laymen she is bound to win. 

Every such work catches much of its spirit from its surroundings, and 
the swing of a great state is behind this movement. Washington is rejoic- 
ing in the days of her youth. The slower stages of her childhood have 
been passed. She seems to have shot up in a night to larger stature and 
strength. The bewildering changes that such a transformation produces, 
are here. But she is discovering her powers. There is a surer sweep in 
her enterprises. The tremendous undertakings and swift advance of her 
cities are attracting national attention. 

There should perhaps be a brief backward glance over the last decade 
that closes our dependence on the national society. Washington was just 
emerging from a fearful experience of collapse in the hard times that 
closed the last century. How the work was carried so successfully in 
those days has always been a wonder to me. The problem was not an easy 
one. A great expansion was needed, but with not even ten self-supporting 
churches in the state and a great number of pastorless home missionary 
fields, how was it to be done? The first duty was the strengthening of the 
organizations in hand. These were pushed as fast as possible to self- 
support, and with the yearly reductions of grants, furnished the means for 
the campaign of expansion. Rapidly as the latter has been rushed, the 
former has kept pace with it, the two developments financially balancing 
each other. A careful balance was also attempted between the city and 
country needs, that one should not be allowed to overtop the other, giving 
us to-day a well proportioned work throughout the state. 

Throughout these years steady pressure has been used to secure the 
best systems in benevolence and finance in each local church as well as 
along state lines, culminating in a series of conferences this year in dif- 
ferent parts of the state by which better business methods were thoroughly 
discussed by the pastors and churches represented. The result has been 
a tremendous leap forward in benevolence, a growing efficiency, a sense 
of denominational life and responsibility largely lacking before, and a deep 
interest in home missionary evangelization. Plymouth and Pilgrim 
Churches of Seattle have each pledged $4,000 to Home Missions for the 
new year. The First Churches of Tacoma, Walla Walla, and Spokane will 
send in from $1,500 to $2,000 apiece. This, when ten years ago $2,000 was 
about all the entire state raised, shows what a revival in consecrated giving 
has occurred. Every church has not yet awakened to this movement, but 
a great freshet is on. The Apportionment Plan with the duplex envelope 
system is being firmly established, and we expect no defeat. 

With grateful remembrance of the kind care of our noble national 
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fellowship, and a deep purpose to prove ourselves worthy of their con- 
fidence by taking our place in the ranks of those who live for others’ good, 
the Congregationalists of the Evergreen State take up their mission for the 
evangelization of their state with courage and confident hope. 


ALASKA, 


Special note should be made of developments in Alaska. Our work 
there is small—only three churches. But they are located at important 
points and represent our concern for a growingly important part of the 
United States. 

For the first time in recent years all three are supplied with pastors. 
At Nome, the shifting of population has compelled the church, which for 
a time was strong and self-supporting, to ask for aid. At Valdez, property 
entanglements have been cleared up, and the new pastor reports a hopeful 
outlook. At Douglas, the work has gone steadily on with much to en- 
courage. 

There is no ground to expect that anywhere in Alaska there will be 
at an early day such permanence of residence as will give stable quality 
to our churches. But as ministering to a continuous procession of people, 
they are doing a work more fruitful than any statistics can express. 


THE SOUTH. 


The work in the South for the past year has been planned principally 
for internal development. The resources available did not permit the 
extension of the work in any way comparable with its possibilities. In 
some respects perhaps this has been an advantage to the work, since it 
gives time for our Theological Seminary to furnish our churches with 
trained ministers, something that has not been done entirely throughout our 
Southern field. Graduates of our Seminary have been given groups of 
churches to develop, and each year adds one or more such well-manned 
groups in each of the states of Alabama, Florida, and Georgia. 

Our city work has also been managed in much the same way. Two 

missions have been organized in the city of Atlanta and manned by 
Seminary students. 
No other new city work has been organized during the year, but 
there has been decided dévelopment in several cities. The churches at 
Knoxville and Chattanooga (East Lake), Tenn., have been steadily grow- 
ing. The old Church of the Strangers at Memphis, Tenn., has come to 
a larger denominational consciousness and has taken the name First 
Congregational Church. It has sold its old property and is rejoicing in 
a choice location and a fine new building. 

Our church work in Birmingham, Ala., has been carried on with courage 
against decided difficulties. Birmingham has no center, and no plan has 
been found to centralize Congregational work in it. The city is growing 
wonderfully, and it may be necessary to take to the suburbs, disposing 
of our excellent property in the business part of the city for this purpose. 

In Atlanta, Central Church has come to its own with marvellous 
rapidity during the past year. It has added to its new church edifice new 
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Sunday-school and social rooms, and now has a property worth fully 
$125,000, with every dollar of its indebtedness covered by money in the 
bank. Tabernacle Church has struggled with the problem of church work 
among the laboring classes. The new pastor has an increasingly strong 
hold on the work and the people, yet the church still faces difficulties on 
the financial side. Marietta Street Church and Emanuel Church are 
just about holding their own, with brighter prospects, especially before 
Emanuel. Our three missions in the city are doing excellent work under 
the direction, largely, of Atlanta Theological Seminary. 

Union Congregational Church, in Jacksonville, Fla., has purchased a 
new lot and expects to sell its present new church building and build a 
much larger one, which is greatly needed. 

The church at Key West has large congregations, and is often unable 
to accommodate all. Its Sunday-school fills all available space. 

Our church at Tampa moves slowly out of difficulties of the past 
toward its larger future. It has an enviable location, and continued wise 
work will not only rebuild this church to its former strength, but make it 
stronger than ever before. 

The work at West Tampa has both a dark and a bright side. Its 
environment does not favor fast growth, but is against it; but its inde- 
fatigable pastor plans and triumphs toward the establishment of the Latin- 
American Institute for the great Latin-American population that is pouring 
into this Castle Garden of the Americas. His plans reach to Cuba and 
the other islands, to Yucatan, Central America, Mexico, and Northern 
South America. He has opened the school this fall and has laid his hands 
on $20,000 worth of property for this work so greatly needed, and which 
would be so widely useful to many people as well as to our own nation. 

St. Petersburg and Daytona show their usual prosperity, which is 
saying much. 

Sanford has heard the call to rise and build, and is just finishing 
its new edifice. Its location is strategic in this growing town of central 
Florida. 

North Carolina shows perhaps the most remarkable development. 
From the work of a student from Atlanta Theological Seminary, who 
is now a graduate and is a pastor there, five churches have been formed and 
organized into the Middle North Carolina Association. A call from the 
people of this region has gone forth for the establishment of an educa- 
tional institution, and thousands of dollars have already been subscribed by 
people where wealth does not abound. 

Nothing new has been attempted in the other six states of this Superin- 
tendency, not because there was nothing to do, but because there was 
nothing to do it with. Parts of the South are opening like the home 
missionary fields of the West. The Superintendent went into a town of 
2,000 in Florida, where more than half were dwelling in tents. Thousands 
from many states are pouring into this new frontier, but for want of 
funds we have had to sit still and see them pour. The Florida Navy, 
however, has been sailing hundreds of miles of protected waters in Florida, 
preaching the Gospel in many small communities, and organizing small 
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churches and preaching stations into groups for which pastors-can! be 
provided, these groups being largely self-supporting. 

Along Santa Rosa Sound in West Florida, Congregationalism is with- 
out an organized competitor. There is no church there that is not Congre- 
gational. Our pastor and other workers reach their appointments by 
boat, there being no other way. A very loud call has come for a greatly 
needed educational institution there, and the people have raised several 
thousand dollars to buy land and build buildings for what they are already 
calling “Santa Rosa Academy.” 

How long will it be before our Congregational people shall realize 
that the South is open before them as a field of need which they can 
supply, and a field of opportunity where they can flourish? 


GERMAN DEPARTMENT. 


The following is a brief outline of the salient points in the work of 
the year. 

Seventy-six churches and stations were served more or less regularly 
during the year, for which service thirty-five men were commissioned for 
from three to twelve months. Fourteen were pastors of single churches and 
twenty-one served from two to six churches each. Six churches were 
organized and two came to us from the Lutheran denomination, bringing 
their church property with them. One of these became a part of a large 
self-supporting field. The other had severed its connection with the 
Lutheran synod before we had even heard of them, and then applied to us. 
We could not promise more than a supply once a month. The fact that 
this church has grown with such service, and has now waited patiently 
eleven months for a minister to occupy its parsonage by the side of its 
sightly church, speaks volumes for it, and emphasizes with added force 
our need of more ministers. Twelve churches or fields are calling for 
pastors, although we received three good men from other denominations 
who are now at work and fully make up for losses sustained. To meet 
these calls we have but one graduate from the seminary, and the prospect 
of securing three other men. Surely the special effort to secure recruits 
from abroad is being made none too soon. 

As special features of interest, the following items may be mentioned: 


1. The response of many of our churches to the campaign of mis- 
sionary education. Although more than ten per cent. of the reports of 
churches are.lacking from the five Conferences which I have tabulated, 
their reported contributions equal the amount reported by seven Confer- 
ences and the gifts of quite a number of churches connected with no 
German Conference, last year. The response of the churches of our Paci- 
fic Conference to the appeal made in June of last year is especially cheering. 
Their reported contributions for Home Missions in 1908 were $513, as 
against $1,808 reported this year. Surely these churches kept their promise 
to provide for the support of a general missionary and something more 
for fields he might open. Doubtless some of the good seed scattered by 
Mr. Scudder and Mr. Folsom has fallen on good German ground to help 
produce these fruits. The severer tests will of course come in the suc- 
ceeding years. Will they keep it up? We trust so. ; 

2. Our churches seem to be awakening to greater sense of their own 
responsibility for their ministerial supply. This fact is indicated in part 
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by a growing attendance of their young people in our schools, and further 
by increasing gifts for the cause of education. While not diminishing 
in the least their emphasis upon the divine call to the ministry, and en- 
duement and guidance of the Spirit, a growing sense of the necessity of 
having “vessels fit for the Master’s use” is becoming apparent. ; 

3. Along with this upward trend, letters received express a coOnvic- 
tion of the need of a larger and better provision for Sunday-school and 
religious literature. To bring this about, a reorganization of our German 
publishing committee and the provision of means for this purpose is meet- 
ing very encouraging response. The awakening sense of a want such as this 
should be met. It will be responded to by some one, and if we do not care 
for those of our own household, others will, and with it win their sympathy, 
respect, and love. Let us not miss our opportunity by timidity, lest an- 
other language shall be established. The King’s English will take care of 
itself if we care for the people. 


The services of our general missionaries Seil and Schwabenland are 
bringing valuable results, both in strengthening the churches that are 
organized, quickening the discouraged, and in enlarging the work on a 
solid basis, which will become more manifest as it has time to work out 
its molding and unifying influences. 

Evidences of a quite general interest in my proposed visit to our 
brethren in Russia and Germany are coming in rapidly. May the Master 
use our efforts and give us many precious things to report in another 
year! 


SLAVIC DEPARTMENT. 


There are eighteen Slavic churches belonging to our denomination, 
having a total membership of 1,189. During the year 149 new members 
have been added, mostly on confession of faith The people themselves 
in these churches have raised for current expenses, $11,385.50; for improve- 
ments on property, $3,299.00; and for benevolences, $1,647.20; making a 
total of $16,331.70; an average of $13.73 per member. The average attend- 
ance at Sunday morning services was 49, at evening services 41, and at 
prayer meeting 21. 

There are sixteen Sunday-schools with a total membership of 2,090; 
thirteen Christian Endeavor societies with a total membership of 570; 
eleven women’s societies with a total membership of 252, the women in 
these societies having raised $1,052.40 for their churches and missions. 
Some form of missionary work is carried on in eleven additional places. 
It is estimated that the churches and their missions reach with their 
Christian ministry about 6,750 souls. 

The work among the Slavs is necessarily limited, first because of 
limited forces and resources, and second because of limitations in the peo- 
ple themselves. Our evangelical Christian ideals gain entrance slowly into 
the Slavic mind and heart. Romanism, infidelity, illiteracy, the drink habit, 
the benumbing influence of extremely hard and often dangerous toil, cus- 
toms of thought and life acquired in European environments, etc., make 
barriers that are not easily broken through by our missionary workers; 
nevertheless the year’s work shows progress and gives us good reasons 
for thanksgiving to God. Our splendid little band of Bohemian, Slovak, 
and Polish missionaries, of whom sixteen are pastors and seven are trained 
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women, have been doing heroic and self-sacrificing work. An average of 
eight souls added to each church is the result of earnest and persistent 
evangelizing conquest. They were dearly bought by the precious blood of 
Christ, and dearly won by the earnest prayer and instruction and personal 
effort of our workers. 


DANISH-NORWEGIAN DEPARTMENT. 


We count fifty-three Danish-Norwegian churches that look to us for 
encouragement, counsel, the training of their ministers, and supplemental 
aid for the support of their pastors and for the erection of their houses of 
worship. Ten have received aid from the C. H. M. S., averaging about 
$120 each. Six of them received. aid from the city or state societies, and the 
remainder get along without aid, though in some cases this causes 
sacrifice and suffering to the pastor and his family. In some of these 
cases the missionary boxes are the only relief, and they bring great comfort 
and joy to the hard-pressed missionary’s home. 

The year 1909 marks some aggressive work in this department. Six 
new churches have been organized in the states of Washington, Oregon, 
North Dakota, Minnesota, and New Jersey. Three new church buildings 
have been erected, and one has been in process of building. Two churches 
purchased for their use the old buildings belonging to other denominations. 
Substantial improvements were made in two churches. Two good parson- 
ages have been built, one being a two-flat building providing for the pastor 
in one flat and the sexton in the other. The church at Fargo, N. D., is in 
a fair way towards reorganization under the able leadership of Rev. Swen 
Wuflestad, and the property, sold for taxes and beyond legal redemption, 
has been reclaimed through this pastor’s wise management and personal 
influence. An independent Norwegian church in Pullman, Ill., having ex- 
isted more than twenty years and owning a property valued at $10,000, 
has united with Chicago Association. All the statistics are not yet in, but 
twenty-four churches reported new members received in 1909 aggregating 
399, these coming in mostly on confession. 

Various items of interest could be given were there space sufficient. 
As a whole the work is growing in extent and in quality. A movement 
is now on foot to organize a national “forening” or association, and add 
to the two local associations already in existence. This would give this 
Danish-Norwegian work somewhat the feature of a denomination. We 
trust this will not bring a cleavage between them and the Congregational 
body which has so generously fostered them these twenty-five years. They 
want naturally a bond of fellowship that will provide helpful intercourse, 
and feel that the language is an important factor, at least in this stage of 
development. Our Congregational body has never given any official recog- 
nition to their associations, and that has perhaps been unfortunate for the 
securing and holding of close relations. We sometimes fail to do that 
which this foreign element would construe as recognition and courtesy, and 
so lose the opportunity to tighten the bond. 

More and more the Danes and Norwegians are getting interested in 
and appreciative of the Congregational type of Christianity as they come 
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to understand it. The free, non-Lutheran element is quite numerous, but 
greatly divided into parties by differences of view as to baptism, church 
polity, pre- or postmillennialism, the speaking with tongues, the baptism 
of fire, an educated ministry or no ministry at all, etc; but they are begin- 
ning to learn the beauty of tolerance, “forbearing one another in love,” 
and we hope to see a larger union of those scattered abroad on the com- 
mon-sense, Congregational principle: “In essentials, unity; in non-essen- 
tials, liberty; in all things, charity.” Our opportunities are growing. We 
need a larger number of trained ministers and much more missionary 
money in this department. 


SWEDISH DEPARTMENT. 


There are 112 Swedish Congregational churches in the United States. 
Of these, 27 were aided by The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
during this year. They are located in Minnesota (8), Missouri (1), Mon- 
tana (1), New Jersey(4), North Dakota(1), Pennsylvania (6), Washington 
(2), and Wisconsin (4). These churches have 1,116 members, or 41 as an 
average for each church. 

At present the churches at Sandstone, Minn., Du Bois and Renovo, 
Pa., and Grantsburg and Glenwood, Wis., have no pastors. But one of our 
students will go to Sandstone and preach there during the summer vaca- 
tion, and one of our graduates will be pastor at Glenwood next May. The 
church at Chandlers Valley, Pa., has come to self-support. 

Two hundred and two hopeful conversions were reported during the 
year. One hundred new church members have been received. A house 
of worship was dedicated at French Lake, Minn., last summer. A chapel 
has been erected at Bonner, Mont., an outstation of our church at Mis- 
soula. 

We have two general missionaries on the field, both laboring in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, and Wisconsin—A. P. Nelson and J. F. Okerstein. 
Mr. Nelson also has helped the churches at Lincoln and Waverly, Neb., 
and preached in some other states a little. He has until the end of this year 
been paid partly by the Swedish Home Missionary Society in the North- 
west. Mr. Okerstein is also engaged in Sunday-school work and receives 
one-half of his salary from the S. S. & P. S. in Boston. The monthly maga- 
zine, The Mission Banner, published in Minneapolis, Minn., which was 
supported for a year by The Congregational Home Missionary Society, has 
ceased to exist. 

The time of the Superintendent has been divided between these 
churches and the Chicago Theological Seminary, where he is a professor 
in the Swedish Institute. Last summer he visited the. C. H. M. S. churches 
and many other churches in the states of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Minne- 
sota, and Wisconsin. He also visited two Swedish-speaking Finnish 
churches in Michigan and Wisconsin, and attended the annual conference 
of the Swedish Congregational churches and ministers among the Swedes 
in the Northwest, held at Lake City, Minn., addressing the ministers and 
preaching. He also took part in two ordinations of pastors. 

In the Seminary the Superintendent is giving instruction sixteen 
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hours a week to twenty-one students in the Swedish Institute, from which 
six are to be graduated this spring. Two of them will be pastors in our 
home missionary churches in the Northwest. After the school year is 
over, the Superintendent expects to visit the churches in Missouri, 
Nebraska, Montana, North Dakota, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, and some 
other states in the West. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY SECTIONS. 


The iollowing Table gives the number of missicnaries, together with those engaged in Das pity tis 
the work, each year of the Society’s operations, under the geographical divisions of Eastern, Middle, Southern, 
and Western States, and also Canada. 


, z Southern and Western 
Society’s Year | New England Middle Southwestern States and Canada Total 
beginning 1826 States States States Territories 
126-39 I 129 5 33 I 169 
2—27-'2 5 130 9 5 ROX 
3—’28-’29 72 127 23 80 2 eh! 
4—29-’30 107 147 13 122 3 302 
5—’30-'31 144 160 12 145 2 463 
6—'31~32 163 169 10 166 I 509 
7-—32-'33 239 170 9 185 3 606 
8—33-34 287 201 13 169 6 676 
9—34-"35 289 216 18 187 9 719 
10—'35-’36 319 210 II 191 15 755 
11—'36-'37 331 227 11 195 22 786 
12—’37-38 288 108 8 166 24 684 
13—’ 38-39 284 198 9 160 14 665 
14—'39-'40 290 205 6 167 12 680 
15—'40-'41 202 215 5 169 9 690 
16—' 41-42 305 240 5 222 A 10 701 
1742-43 288 253 i 291 9 848 
18—'43~)44 268 257 10 365 7 907 
Ey = 249 6 397 6 943 
20—' 45-4) 274 271 9 417 ae 97 
21—'46-'47 275 254 10 433 972 
ete: 205 237 18 ae o6 1,006 
3—’48-"49 302 2390 15 463 Ae 1,01 
24—'49~ 50 301 228 I5 488 ee Tag 
25—'50-’51 3ir 224 15 515 at 1,065 
26—'51~'52 305 213 14 533 OD 1,065 
27—'52~'53 313 215 12 547 v6 1,087 
a8—'s3-'54 202 214 II 530 fe 1,047 
20—'54-"55 278 207 10 537 =. 1,032 
30m 5 a 56 276 198 8 504 ws 0986 
31—'50- 57 271 191 6 506 Gr: 074 
32—'57-'58 201 197 3 521 a 1,012 
Dae rs 310 201 $c 534 ae 1,054 
—'59- 327 I 58 sis 
35—'60-"61 308 ie one pe a pee! 
36—’61-’62 205 87 ve 481 as 863 
37—’62-63 281 8 te ° 
62—" 4 405 a0 134 
eee 289 a4 ve 423 ae 756 
- 203 As 
40—’65-’66 283 b4 4 We = a8 
41—’66-’67 284 66 5 491 : 846 
42—'67-’68 307 73 7 521 908 
43—'68-’69 327 73 8 564 972 
44—'69-"70 311 71 6 550 944 
45— 70-71 2096 69 5 570 940 
40—'71-"72 308 62 3 588 961 
47— "72-73 312 49 3 587 51 
48— 73-74 310 58 7 594 06 
49— "74-75 2092 67 7 586 : 9 2 
so—'75~76 304 72 8 505 : es 
Bi 70-77 303 70 6 617 ah 
52—'77-"78 316 70 6 604 bos 
53—78-'79 312 57 10 567 046 
54—'79-’80 327 57 9 622 I ee 
55—’80-’81 321 62 9 640 eure 
55—81-’Ba 328 56 17 669 tere 
5782-83 326 68 6x 605 * ee 
58—'83~'84 334 71 63 868 ‘ 
59—'84-’85 349 S mate 
eee 93 123 882 Sr I 
60—'85-'86 68 art 
{oS7 3 99 134 868 a 1,46) 
61—'86-'8 pe 
desea 7 375 103 143 950 aa 1,571 
62—'87-'88 387 110 144 979 Be 1,620 
63—'88-’89 414 109 127 1,109 ae 1,759 
64—89-’90 441 121 150 1,167 a 1.879 
6 5—90~’9x 446 141 186 1,193 =i 1,066 
66—or- 92 437 ISI 1096 1,202 = : 
peter es: ’ 1,086 
OF198: 437 153 203 1,209 ae 2,002 
68—’93-04 3 6 y 
paca af 107 230 1,174 ae 2,029 
9—'04-’05 484 154 220 1,167 + 2,02§ 


ee | ae 
7Oo—’95-’06 456 I5I 220 1,227 = 2,063 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY SECTIONS. 


The following Table gives the number of missionaries, together with those engaged in s roending 
the work, each year of the Society’s operations, under the geographical divisions of Eastern, Middle, Sout 
and Western States, and also Canada. 


Society’s Year | New England Middle Southern and Western 


Southwestern tates and da Total 
beginning 1826 States States States ed a Cane 
71—’96-’07 454 139 234 1,226 : 1053 
72—'o7-’08 458 119 210 1,004 881 
73—'98-’99 406 119 199 1,064 ° 1,848 
74—'99-1900 412 121 191 1,063 1,787 
75—1900-’or 438 147 209 1,092 1,886 
76—1901-’02 444 116 207 1,101 1,868 
77—1902-'03 454 122 214 1,117 1,907 
78—1903-04 469 130 220 1,118 1937 
79—1004-"05 453 124 187 1,032 1,79) 
80—r1905-’06 443 124 159 934 1,6 
81—1906-’07 450 116 157 862 1,585 
82—1907-’08 454 132 155 QsI 1,692 
83—1908-’o09 451 116 162 023 1,652 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY STATES. 
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WESTERN STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


; Sout’n 
Society’s States 
Year, 

beginning a | 
1826, 2 ‘3 3 
8 211.9 ]-8 
o| > |/a/'9 
BIM}|O}4 
I—’26-'27 2} 4]| 16] 3 
a—’27-'28 2} || 27) 9 
3—28-"29 3] 3|| 43] 12 
4—'29-’30 || 7] 5|| 64] 18 
B30 ain 5} || 74] 23 
6—'31-"32 || 7] 13]| 74] 24 
J—'32-’33 || x1] 13}| 80) 26 
8—'33'-34 || 10] 9|| 68} 20 
9—'34-’35 || 13] 7|| 85] 26 
To—’35-36 || 12] || 80] 24 
tI—’36-"37 || 12] 7|| 72) 32 
r2— 37-38 7|...|} 64] 20 
13— 38-390 6] || 56] 26 
14—'39-40 7|...|| 54] 25 
Is—' 40-41 8}...|| 53] 22 
r6—’41-’42 8]...|| 66] 24 
17— 42-743 6] x} 75} 33 
18—'43-°44 || 4] 3]] 91] 36 
ro—'44-"45 || 3] 7|| 99} 46 
20—’ 45-46 6} 6}|103] 5r 
21—'46-47 6] 8/} 95] 59 
22—' 47-48 4] o||r02] 52 
23—48-"49 || 7] 7|| 94] 52 
24—'49-’50 || 6] 7|| 97] 5° 
25—’so—’51 || 6] 6)| 93] 59 
26— 51-52 5] 6]| 93} 63 
27—'52-’53 || 5] 6|| 96) 58 
28—'53-’54 |} 3] 6|/210) 43 
29—'54-'55 || 4] 1/|T0T| 35 
30—’55~56 || 2] x/| 80} 36 
31—’56-"57 1} x]| 76] 33 
32—'57-’58 ||---| || 76] 38 
33—’58-’50 I}| 77; 29 
34—’ 59-60 2|| 79] 20 
35—60-’61 3|| 75| 21 
36—'61-"62 ||...].. 54) 15 
37—62-'63 ||...|--. 38] 5 
38—’63-"64 |]...]... 38] 5 
B9—64"=65 || ...|-.- 37| 7 
40—’65-’66 aN Sain ok 
41—’ 66-67 2). 38] 4 
42— 67-68 I}. 43\\ 
43— 68-69 I}. 40] 7 
44—’69-’70 He 34, 9 
45— 70-71 slic 30] 10 
46—'71-"72 2|. 32| 10 
Bi 73 zal 30] 9 
48—73-"74 2).4-1 37) 5 
4974-75 3 (ce | Msi) 
50—75-"76 Ells sir 27) LO 
51— 76-77 Tier | Zep. 8 
52—"77-78 2\)...{| 26) 8 
53—78-"79 || 2) I] 23) 7 
54—’79-"80 El xh} 25) 7 
55— 80-81 path cealilite a ey 
56—’81-82 |]...] x}| 26} 8 
57— 82-83 e) «xii 33) 9 
58—’83-"84 ale ATH! (ES 
50— 84-85 2|...]| 39] 13 
60—’85-’86 Bi aerel| 143\| 709 
61—’86-’87 3}..-1) 38] 8 
62—’87-’88 Bheaetl Ag ea 
63—’88-’80 2} || 43] 25 
64—’89-’90 2| «| 46] 31 
65—’o0-’o1 tr} 2|| 49] 40 
66—’o1-’92 zr] ri! gz! 36 
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EASTERN STATES gti tole SouTHERN STATES 
Society’s 
3 
Year, £ ah ee mE | z $ | 1g 
von a 3 HY) ol. 
beginning a1./2/ al 8/2 el glelsia BEE a 2) 2/8 
Sader: eee ares o | OS) Sil SiS}. Peis g 3] | a} Sis! 819 
1826 el @] eo) se} 3] eye ogee racis “g) Be gl gta et 
. alE) EG) 2/2) s/ EIS SiR ES 2\2/8| Briel EbS|a 
“Anes 2 4] 0 | 2 /ZlalQIelalelela|s S\Zlele|slolzl< 
—_—=| —————  ——_——_ ————— | |__| | | — || — oo, 
68 | So |r3z | 14 | 53 || 94|t6|40 ar 2 2) 2/.. 9} 9 31\12/33].-|Xz} 3]-- 
64 r |r24 | 14 | 55 |lr04|14/45|..|| 3] Z| Z| 2] 2).. 2|r0 32/13|14|41| 6} 2|.. 
71 | 66 |x32 | 15 | 50 || 95/12/44)..|| 3]--| I] 1] 4].. -| 9} 929) 8} 9140] 9} 2}.. 
54 | 73 |14I | 12 | 60 |] o2/T0/45]..|} 4]..]--| Z] 2].. .| 8) 6/38) 8) 8144) 9} 3}.- 
59 | 65 |136 | 14 | 68 || 87/10/37 Bl eaiare| Xt) Dive «| 8} 8135] 7} 9/46] 8) 2).. 
56 | 62 |r42 | 15 | 75 || 72|12|/32|..|| 4]--|--| 1] I-- -| 5} 5/33|°7} 5138] 7] z 
54 | 60 |r48 | 15 | 82 || 66/x0/30)..|] 4].-| 1] z] I].. «| 7} 3/27] 6)..|52} 8} x).. 
52 | 56 |r4z | 16 | 74 |] 68/11/37|..|| 5]--|--| 2} I]. -| 2} 2/27)13]..145] 6} 3/.- 
54 | 56 |r4x | 16 | 87 || 82]13/46)..|| 6|..|--| 1] I].. -| 6| 3/33/12]. ./46] 8) 3/.. 
56 | 57 |t54 | 15 | 75 |] 57] 9145 5|-+| I++] 2]-- -| 4] 3/33/22] 1/50] 8} 4).. 
51 | 62 [x61 | 17 | 74 || 62] 0146 Sleall Sloe wks -| 7} 2/30/10] 1/50] 8) 6).. 
51 | 53 |159 | 20 | 88 || 76) ol41 Abel Slant Le .| 8} 2\28/rz) 4/56) 5) 6).. 
53 | 56 |xr57 | 14 | 85 || 7x\r1/39 Bliss] Ziel) vals -| 5] 2127] 9] 6/30) 3) 7I/-- 
50 | 48 |147 | 17 | 86 || 76/10/34) Meal Bec} Les | 4| 1125] 9} 5/40} 3] 4].. 
47 | 58 |rst | 14 | 83 || 71] 8/34) Bleio fl Eilers ee -| 3] 1/32] 9} 3/31] 3] 5].- 
48 | so |165 | 15 | 80 || 82/10/36 BI El Siosl 3) ss .| 8] z/xr7/16)..144) 5] 5]. 
51 | 49 |163 | 14 | 80 || 66] 9/38 BP T'S) eal Slee .-| 8} 1/22/13]. .|46] 4} 3}.. 
67 | 52 162 | 15 | 83 Il volr1/35 2|..| 3/..| 3l..l26lr5l..| 6l riz8iz3!..l4o} 6! 6l. 


Each State is here given credit for services of minister, though he may have served in other States. 


REMARKS ON THE TABLES.—1. At the organization of the American Home Missionary Society, in 1826 
the missionaries of the United Domestic Missionary Society, whose responsibilities it assumed, were trans- 
ferred to it, and the greater portion of them were in commission in the State of New York. 

2. The Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, the New Hampshire Home Missionary Society, and 
the Vermont Domestic Missionary Society, became integral parts of the National Society in the second year 
of its operations, the Maine Missionary Society in the third year, and the Connecticut Missionary Society 
in the sixth year. 

3. In 1845 the missions of this Society in Canada were, by an amicable arrangement with the British 
Colonial Missionary Society, transferred to the care of that institution. 
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Sout’n 
oii States WESTERN STATES AND TERRITORIES 
Society’s 


Year, 
beginning 
1826 
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4. In the Table will be seen the progress which has been made year by year in the newer States of the 
West, as they have severally come into being and presented fields of peculiar promise for missionary culture. 
When this Society was formed, Indiana and Illinois were in their infancy, Michigan was at that time, and 
for ten years subsequent, a Territory: in 1825 it had but one Presbyterian or Congregational minister, and 
he was a missionary. W4sconsin remained, eight years after the organization of this Society, the almost un- 
disputed home of the Indian. Jowa was not organized as a Territory till 1838. Oregon was reached by our 
first missionary there in the summer of 1848, after a voyage of many months by way of the Sandwich Islands, 
Our first missionaries to California sailed from New York in December, 1848. Our first missionary to Mznne- 
sota commenced his labors at St. Paul in July, 1849. 

5. It should be borne in mind that the number of missionaries in these newer States and Territories, as 
well as those that have been longer cultivated, gives but an imperfect idea of the ground that has been occupied 
by missionary enterprise. Churches every year become independent, and others are taken up in their stead. 
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GENERAL COMPARATIVE RESULTS. 


Society’s 


$18,140 


20,035 
26,007 
33,929 
48,124 
40,422 
68,627 
78,911 
88,863 
101,505 
85,701 
86,522 
82,564 
78,345 
85,413 
92,463 
99,812 
IOT,904 
121,046 
125,124 
116,717 
149,107 
145,025 
157,160 
150,940 
160,062 
171,734 
IQ1,200 
180,136 
193,548 
178,060 
175,071 
188,130 
185,216 
183,761 
163,852 
164,884 
195,537 
186,807 
221,191 
212,567 
217,577 
244,390 
283,102 
246,567 
294,506 
267,691 
290,120 
308 806 
310,027 
203,712 
284,486 
273,001 
266,720 
290,053 
340,778 
370,081 
385,004- 
451,767 
524,544 
482,079 
548,729 
542,251 
671,171 
635,180 
662,789 
738,081 
621,608 


Io 
66 
93 
60 
87 
fofe} 


153,817 
162,831 
174,439 
184,025 
177,717 
186,611 
180,550 
100,735 
187,034 
192,737 
183,762 
158,336 
134,901 
140,325 
189,065 
208,811 
227,963 
254,068 
267,555 
281,182 
278,830 
287,662 
206,789 
309,871 
310,604 
284,540 
260,330 
259,799 
284,414 
3395795 
354,105 
419,440 
460,722 
498,790 
507,088 
511,641 
597,049 
603,978 
671,207 
636.305 
680,026 
701,441 


678,903 § 


No. of mis- 
sionaries 


Not in commis- 
sion the pre- 
ceding year 

No. of congre- 


gations and 
missionary dis- 
tricts 


October, 

wy a 
fe) ° 3 ies 
a Han ome) ne) 
@ | af | 329 |S a 
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33 moo 18 Bw 
B | 36 | $25 293 
o < qa 

a : 
r1o|not rep.|not rep.. 127 
133 1,000 306] 134 
186 1,678 423 144 
274) 1,959 572| 155 
204] 2,532 700} 160 
361) 65126 783| 146 
417| 4,284 1,148} 159 
463) 2,736} Pupils.) 172 
490 3,300 52,000 170 
545} 3,750] 65,000] 169 
554] 3,752) 80,000] 180 
438] 3,376] 67,000} 194 
473| 3,920) 58,500) 175 
486| 4,750 60,000] 162 
501 4,618] 54,100] 169 
594] 5,514] 64,300] 159 
657} 8,223} 68,400] 1490 
665} 7,603} 60,300) 157 
736) 4,920 60,000] 160 
760! «55,312 76,700] 166 
713| 4,400] 73,000] 167 
min 3) 5,020 77,000] 180 
808} 5,550} 83,500] 178 
812! 6,682} 75,000] 179 
853] 6,678] 70,000] 180 
862} 6,820] 66,500] 180 
878] 6,079] 72,500] 199 
870] 6,025} 65,400] 212 
815] 5,634] 64,800] 218 
775| 5,602] 60,000] 241 
780 5,550 62,500] 231 
795| 6,784] 65,500] 240 
810} 8,791} 67,300] 231 
868) 6,287] 72,200] 222 
835] 5,600] 70,000] 220 
612} 4,007} 60,300] 259 
562] 3,108} 54,000] 240 
603} 3,902] 55,200] 248 
635] 3,820] 58,600] 209 
643| 3,924] 61,200] 325 
655] 5,950] 64,000] 348 
702) 6,214) 66,300] 364 
734] 9,470) 75,300] 374 
693] 6,404] 75,750] 390 
716) 5,833} 71,500] 368 
762} 6,358} 76,500] 369 
714 55725 74,000 3901 
720) 5,421| 74,700] 395 
7OI| 6,361 0,750] 423 
734| 7,836 51370] 422 
727| 8,065 6,300] 442 
739| 7,578] 91,762) 385 
710} 5,232! 87,573} 367 
761| 5,598} 96,724] 341 
783} 5,022} 90,808] 363 
799| 6,032] 104,308] 425 
817} 6,527] 106,638] 433 
962 7,907] 116,314] 436 
1,017} 8,734] 118,000] 453 
1,058) 9,050] 120,000] 471 
I,II7} 10,031} 120,350) 454 
1,173] 10,012} 129,462] 436 
1,249} 10,326) 134,305] 478 
1,204] 10,650] 141,075} 467 
1,318] 11,320] 154,722| 500 
1,360] 9,744] 150,206] 505 
I,391| 11,232] 150,300] 404 
1,437| 12,784) 164,050) 488 

13,040] 180,813 
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$777,747 95| $690,855 36) 2,038] 603} 4,110] 1,500] 12,138] 186,343] $464) $343 
-| 588,318 52) 651,49% II] 2,026] 411 3,091] 1,477| 11,706] 172,784| 441] 322 
592,227 86 500,597 45) 1,850] 380 2,758) 1,431| 9,103] 150,116] 413] 318 
516,245 79) 535,037 40| 1,824] 464 2,875| 1,357| 75794] 146,604] 304] 293 
532,336 08] 520,835 82) 1,762) 450 2,501} 1,330] 7,400] 142,812] 380] 206 
538,986 35| 404,139 71| 1,863} 484 2,741) 1,323} 8,115} 147,274] 373] 265 
602,462 24 548,676 55| 1,845] 422 2,484] 1,350] 7,305] 133,378] 404] 207 
560,517 30| 547,014 51] 1,871] 307 2,573| 1,350] 8,250] 141,269] 405] 229 
444,501 27) 570,629 91] 1,916) 388 2,613] 1,357] 8,040] 140,680] 420] 2098 
476,760 54) 534,921 17| 1,742] 335] 2,302) 1,208] 6,618) 122,769) 412) 307 
404,329 73| 497,001 90| 1,641] 338 2,216] 1,157] 7,315] 115,824] 430] 303 
478,576 57| 474,532 OI] 1,572] 344 1,881} 1,01I; 5,547] 99,510] 460] 302 
544,720 It] 511,079-31I| 1,077|..... PAEA ET. 22Oies sieestel sisinelesie o|)™ 


. 419} 305 
522,075 51) 515,773 41| 1,642]..... 2.SEG)  XGT| ssc aelicececs ce] 444) gta 
662,175 19} 519,670 86| 1,663]..... 230K F.2T3l\5 5 5 ciszem lo at> wesiealy 4251 330 


1. The total receipts of the Nationak,Society, plus total expenditures of its Constituent State Societies 
on their own fields for the eighty-four years, are $25,591,504.21. 

ox} 2. The total of years of labor are 71,208. 4 4 
" 3, The average expenditure for a year of missionary labor includes the entire cost to the Society of ob- 
ining the missionary, defraying his expense to his field, and sustaining him on it, as well he average pro- 
portion of all the expenses in conducting the institution. “>, \ 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CURRENT ACCOUNT 


FOR THE YEAR 


RECEIPTS. 
Gonterbutionse case hone ecco kale oe ferris Te ree ee $133,521.00 
Less amount received from Constituent State 
SGCIELIOS mon cictacte satis otiioreraierorete eietats aunatais sheraia 25,176.25 
IUICCEVS ISS. 294.6 GMO OES ino DES RRS Dae eee $156,547.04 
Less legal and estate expenses....... etheusierciess 2,784.13 
fncome trom investments co... ceesiiccc« eceess $33,017.92 
Less Interest paid on Condi- 
HOMalEGIltS ta) cs oenicisiees ci $6,804.40 
Less Interest paid on Bank 
EO INS wee aie ees niacroetet st eke 3,392.51 
———_. 9,196.91 
From Joint Campaign Com- 
MUtCEEo nee nc eons Wiehe 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Missionarye lab Oriente. 
Constituent State Societies 
Percentage Division...... $22,364.38 
Constituent State Societies 
Joint Campaign Account 
Aide ONeCial Smetana cece 13,742.26 
os $36,106.64 
Less Amount received from 
Constituent State Societies 25,176.25 
Woman’s Department........ 
IPH DMCATONS— onc. scisee so Ree es $11,265.12 
Less amount received for 
MAtbenattire ti. cient 367.49 
NP OTICIOS 6 i ctoin sale sis ocere Lites tesets 
Administratiome «> .cccse somes 


Salary of Honorary Secretary. 
Clara B. Hillyer Legacy Fund 
Debt Balance, March 31, 1909. 
Cash Balance, March 31, 1910. 


$108,344.75 


153,762.91 


23,821.01 
$285,928.67 


146,285.87 
$432,214.54 


$189,697.39 


10,930.39 
2,253.60 


10,897.63 


5,229.61 
23,201.59 
1,500.00 
46,000.00 
139,083.77 
3,420.56 


$432,214.54 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OF CURRENT ACCOUNT 


RECEIPTS. 
Churches, ci Constituent 
Individuals, oer ee State Total 
Etc. (Net) Societies 

REG ING cease ecle se sianns sensic=|| 9 9 2, 898:08 $ 1,000.00 $ 746.21 $ 8,044.29 
New Hampshire ............. 4,105.20 12,072.41 1,647.15 17,824.76 
EIIMONE | oGuswcs excise vane SSchs 3,252.73 8,371.27 801.47 7,425.47 
Wfassachusetts <6 essensndunane 17,249.91 64,294.88 6,208.78 87,753.57 
Bhode Island) (i c.ce <.ot keane 1,152.49 4,706.75 316.03 6,175.27 
BOURGCHCUE | Sonnac ccucs ene enes 22,117.28 35,622.88 5,375.48 68,115.59 
NOW OTIC fone ci cas.c. caus’s Qe kia’ 9,120.83 16,995.90 443.64 26,560.37 
BNEW PETROV 5c cas ceweuscsnch se 3,587.58 3,587.53 
PRCUNSVI VARIA onic sscacpéuenecs 1,378.10 506.99 1,885.09 
PLETE nee acle tk Cnacereck a Sadie mat 5.00 5.00 
Maryland ......sccceveseseres 42.63 42.63 
District of Columbia ......... 3,206.00 3,206.00 
Wirginia :.... 54.64 54.64 
West Virginia 18.35 13.35 
North Carolina . 50.50 25.00 75.50 
South Carolina 10.00 10.00 
Georgia. .<..%. a 227.07 800.00 527.07 
LG ESI RSS Ree ee 367.81 367.81 
PMSDAMA eee wwc ven cee meres sien 106.32 106.32 
PSS OMOME Ss 6 sa cisin ca sissies 6 89.54 89.54 
PECs Gers. slain ies Weise Cagires sf 17.10 17.10 
Baran daw eceis oc se c.c cine ctsices 673.35 673.35 
POELAR GMA 5 Seis aida 0 J/ece 8s arelele <4 954.38 954.38 
BESWNLE ICON s wie clewn coiieie ese © 2 134.40 134.40 
(EET RRA SRS ee eae 231.07 231.07 
PIERHOSSEG™ sc sivv ceca ssceccic ces 163.25 163.25 
TRA ALS TS Sen OG aeoee ree eee : 10.00 10.00 
RBS IG cie,cleeicieis.s cscs a 840.82 970.88 1,295.25 2,606.90 
Indiana Merete 952.87 952.87 
PTEMOIS: | <s.0.0% 2,356.57 1,833.65 1,116.10 5,306.32 
Missouri 28.10 300.00 828.10 
Michigan 249.08 662.40 1,979.86 2,891.34 
Wisconsin 207.30 1,151.88 1,359.18 
OWS! wicket. a 1,230.70 800.00 2,521.69 4,552.39 
INEINRESOTA 65 ois:s 0:60  e-<s0's 9,063.71 1,150.00 10,213.71 
DSEECCES? 8 2 AAS I Re eee eae i 49.50 382.00 431.50 
RMemraskal hota ec emics.csisis ai State 1,390.84 500.00 1,890.84 
arth Dakota’ sce cccseacsenenie 2,359.86 2,359.86 
South Dakota! 5. s'est sles vsti 8,715.15 3,715.15 
PBOIGEAGO Io nin'sclaicis/e aes sicie sieves 3,493.71 3,493.71 
MACS TAS sha ciaiaists <a crabs avainievase% 5 607.21 607.21 
Pliorsani on ta 's)4rc cc icvo)s-aaiea's vicie.w roles 322.86 322.86 
MAM rere isicinivicc's Sele whom e/de xe 37.40 37.40 
IGEIEGY | CURR CSCO BECO a en Mame 885.20 50.00 ~ 435.30 
NIGER «8 Oo ee 22.50 22.50 
alitornia (CNorth), -s.<¢.060.00 478.41. 390.71 869.12 
Calzfornia (South) i. ss.cce 91.00 91.00 
RCO OIE foaeseleic's e siniadicaloee eine’ 1,027.83 1,027.83 
Washington ...... is 10,289.47 9,400.00 19,689.47 
BTAWAlL oc cc aia ce 1.00 1.00 
SO MCHA AN aierslevaie crc oe cloiaie cA aie ieee 5.00 5.00 
LECLERC A yee a a 10.00 10.00 
BM a eee ee Naidie Waa ohe e 10.00 10.00 
$108,344.75 $153,762.91 $25,176.25 $287,283.91 


Net Income from Investments. 23,821.01 


$311,104.92 


Receipts from Constituent State Societies transferred to Credit Account ... 25,176.25 
Total Net Receipts ......... . » $285,928.67 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 
Missionary Labor in Co-operating States and Missionary Districts. 

English Immigrant 
Churches. Churches. 
INIGWATET SEY. beerste sc srale sia ele eee $ 726.94 Se 912193 
PENNSYLVANIA | ¢ssjclec css clei «iate 5,415.58 4,943.19 
Miia geyach Aa aeeinomare te ocriee 220/82 wae ee yet cscs 
District of Columbia ........ GEM | paobtoGe es 
WAT SINIAY aciselc oe cas Selec sites ei 617.97 457.78 
NonthpCarolinalm. acc e se sce. fO55:00Mer Bunce te oe 
(GEOE SAA Me coef cetevere: aise orte Stokes 5,166.94, 1) > Weave ee 
GOR claws tease cen iets ater GiS3S.USHawe We ceeeiec's 
PAV DAT Das eicces cians aie ssielete tie A.GOG2T TT li heesemecnts 
PISCUITICSSEE -« stereensfoigte nai web nienels BAGS © cali eciees 
PINCICASIMETE sone se ace eccrs ere ciesiclate-s ereve DS QOu Awa | Ueichere ale ttciet ers 
UMOUISIAT a eee on dare alee ere ioe 2128 COM an oo Bac ct ales 
iNew MiexiCO™ ce cs eniea sctiies 2;594:36 | @cnenie eee 
JTREAOIEN. “AG Bs IGOR Oke oto ioe 15204 a rer terceoee 
PNG Iant Ga urts etoe citcremiareiehete wieted SO2:Saeamen n ent ere 
Oltahomatnytasciie.cke cee cette L042 1 yg eer ae 
IbaValewael. Seattle Ree: Ree SES 5,684.65 716.18 
MVATMMESOLAmt stat aioe cust 10,972.48 4,274.18 
INOGEMeIO aAKOta Ne-oci cute talstemtaters 14,058.68 1,707.67 
SoOuthwOakotay siemens oie 14,159.03 329.30 
Colorado coerce oe ee 9,819.13 1,288.30 
WED. ahaa cone Ae cetlas AATSAQ” 9 * Se % Mledclene 
Waa WM OMrants necrosis cron ce outst ANGSI6Q SS J ake sites tereuess 
Mikasa tata verse certs eeiiace 8,374.45 1,128.16 
WORM Ves Oe ren bio cen AAG 6.60008 sv, Sn ee eee 
Wrevonw cee Ae eee 8,506.41 531.47 
WWASIMpa tee Ba dababoacoudodor 22,391.89 1,326.22 
PANS QW, class havtioe eit ce aclsts store FAA sesame 
(GUDEY ‘af aE eo ee BASIS Soe Lumen terenciece le 
Designated for special work.. 2,654.16 ose ad atest 
$161,961.97 $17,615.38 


Immigrant Churches in Constituent States. 


New York (including Ellis Island)............ $ 1,516.81 
OHIO ears co EOE eee ee 1,904.00 
INAS SOUTIG cfs hits cieteys chepelaret hic iets taints ciate eee aes 698.81 
VET Gada tiie ee eee cence emai rues Geter eens On 517.38 
VES COUSIT ara tsetse het ec Pate 2,377.97 
HORRY ‘ob. ct CORTESE, OTe en SUI eis eS: Re 249.83 
GANS AGM cralato. oe im ae siete A one eee 1,386.06 
Nebraska ae wv. A 5.0 sieyaiercaahis erates eins how sone Ghee tees ae 1,469.18 
Total Missionary Disbursements.............. 


$179,577.35 


10,120.04 
$189,697.39 
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Administration. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Salary of H. C. Herring, General 
ICGLE AL osc uisice ax dade eects. $5,000.00 
Salary of W. E. Lougee, Associate 
ORES UEN LARGE SSE ESSE NOR 4,000.00 
REFeriCal SEPVIGES Ts rac Osea suet cas 1,904.05 
TREASURY. 
Salary of W. Choate, Treasurer..... $1,400.00 
Salary of J. T. Brinckerhoff, Assistant 
REPCASTIFGI oc) Gore eis & aids wa Gare eee 2,200.00 
Ne femicale SCEVICES. Te cies dieu cases wees 1,649.80 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Meeting of Directors—Midwinter..... $ 74.50 
ievavelin gy Expenses: c\s aaciclesareis's 450 1,507.44 
Rent, furniture, and care of rooms.... 3,004.01 
Postage, telegrams, etc. .\... 20% 4. eos 1,023.65 
Mreiphe, cartame, ete. Mics ss5-2h sss ene 73.78 
Stationery, maps, books, etc. ......... 584.36 
Mlevicallsenvices: «cise site bes vais 780.00 
Total Administration Expenses....... 


Honorary Secretary, J. B. Clark...... 


\ 


$10,904.05 


5,249.80 


7,047.74 


67 


23,201.59 
‘1,500.00 
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General Expenses. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Share of deficit, “The American Mis- 


SLOMATY sree eels Sie ee Chere te eerste $ 8,219.35 
Less receipts for literature. 367.49 
—- 1,190.16 
AMiiialoRepOrtsnsssccecee setae 6 saa: 385.12 
Gletical @ Services Mijekie cscs cence cea 1,130.00 
—_—______- $10,897.63 
AGENCIES. 
Expenses of Field Workers ......... $ 927.15 
f “ Missionary Meetings... 2,371.07 
< “ Annual Meeting ....... 1,068.59 
a “ Advettising ...........- 105.80 
Secretary of Advisory Committee.... 757.00 
os 5,229.61 
WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT. 
Salary of Secretary, Miss Miriam L. 
WOOUDEr Iya. ere a ciatberemrosteres $ 1,200.00 
Distribution of Missionary Boxes, etc. 13.26 
Peemerow and F1CIDS pace aces eects sae 670.34 
(leticaleServiCeS «cess cose cosine Slee 370.00 
—_———— 2,253.60 
OTHER DISBURSEMENTS. 
Net Payment to Constituent States.. $10,930.39 
Clara B. Hillyer Legacy Fund........ 46,000.00 
——__—————. 56,930.39 
Coyle 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR ALL PURPOSES $289,710.21 
Debt Balance, March 31, 1909........ 139,083.77 
Cash Balance, March 31,°1910........ 3,420.56 
$432,214.54 


AUDITOR’S CERTIFICATE. 


This is to certify that I have examined the accounts of the Assistant 
Treasurer of The Congregational Home Missionary Society for the year 
ending March 31, 1910, and find the same correct, together with the proper 
vouchers in connection with the accounts. 


JOHN H. ALLEN, Public Auditor, 


29 Wall Street, New York. 
May 27, 1910. 
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CONSTITUENT STATE SOCIETIES 


Amount reported as received in their respective fields, viz.: 


IME RITO. . bots Cit t nh yee ree nt tek ENS cic ueesrP rir picasa reid De Aaa $ 17,775.89 
INTE Wee TATED SHITE cc occ. nasty neces nS laieisis we veel Cree peetenetere che ats 11,753.16 
\iGSE TOT Ys Gia tee AIRE CEL SO a a oN a Enannaasat an Bunce nes eee 8,830.33 
IMiASSACHUSETES Chto oor ee ones Be ne Sea Tee onan 65,827.48 
Rn Odew US and ..e etre carck o Setals 6 ow sat lereroie aha dae ore techn Wepatie totes mere ee: 2,993.66 
MOOT CEICIIE os 5 os Ci Ne Oe eae ee OLAS salld ow alent ee ore rston cree ae iatctenetons 23,393.23 
INNGWAYGO LIC ees oot oe ee RN ae BIE Cs CLG ie oleh cee acer te aan emcees 20,177.95 
DELO Me ee ee ree ete Na palin ten tates paheishe Stiles tLe Ee Le 11,772.89 
EDs 1S me eyo ete Pho abe Tom ae Ge ets ete Sates, ude. atte eS otis cite 14,970.99 
INE ROIib a ty ROI OS OC RRO TER DEI Reb ct ORE Omi aaah yo 7,516.03 
INGE La or ti rercve aro cloiere tore euch ares puree ieee ee felwils cscs Someta cute ctorieteme 16,925.11 
RVI COLL SLTIM i ie esc eoe oe ate eee oe Oe es en Tae Siw Sods eerie tenettns 11,844.88 
LSA Oca BR REI RG a Os Dac ns ROR ei EES eae Bat CE Rn EES 12,149.54 
INfelra Slee ee he oe ec ionats Meet ee wake ake Gv toto Seats Ohio eat ae Garenee 8,815.13 
RGA TUG AUS Weetse ie chccgsucee te ret be lo oie aioe a Sota coca wlohe Ree CAPES Die oes akan ate rane 6,931.38 
GalionntanGNorth)) Racer ccicet one cis seo lore o cstiene acerstsie eietceio ioe 11,417.04 
GalitOrnian(OOUth esc cree tercetoa cers oslere se Memmeneler oie enue ehoe eat 12,972.60 

$266,067.29 
Less amount paid by National Society to Constituent States... 36,106.64 
Total Net Receipts of the Constituent States..............00 $229,960.65 
Total Net Receipts of the National Society..............2000. 285,928.67 

$515,889.32 
Miomen int Ccampaiene committee... eae eit sae cet eiereievar 146,285.87 

$662,175.19 


Besides this, there was raised by city societies for the support 
OLED ASEOLS Wavsra scot ese re eee Na bene eae Mateo ete tees 36,363.14 


Making a Grand Total for Congregational Home Missions for 
CHERV.CatscOh. atten cei eee eee ce ee ce Te $698,538.33 


INVESTMENT FUNDS - 
March 31, 1910. 


Book Value of Investments, March 31, 1909..............0-00- $465,662.61 
Reduced during the year to March 31, 1910, by transfer to 
Generaletutid torzcnrrentmwOrkesst oie oes eee einoee 15,053.76 
Balance sof und Saccits cece tes eee ae ERO. Tee $450,608.85 
To which add receipts during the twelve months as follows: 
Claret iiiversveracyva rund. ics eens $46,000.00 
PNlecem EL wml thera Tl Unda sci ccrerie cteisea cee ce cee 10,857.72 
IPCrIianlenen EP und -- sae. Me ocieiaoee Chk ono 950.83 
INeSOmVViOndin: Hstate oe... Sevistebininis stlsineesten + 5,081.98 
62,890.53 
$513.499.38 
Made up of 
Bondswotockss Morteaceseacnemeseee. conten $512,968.93 
Special Deposits”. ..... screce tee ae ee 530.45 


$513.499.38 
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LIST OF FUNDS. 
March 81, 1910. 


ere Ue PONCE UNC O. BUN y bees Peck ehulciea cae haddocwsacees $ 58,310.80 
Temporary Funds—Bonds, Stock Certificates, Deeds, etc...... 26,681.03 
Permanent Funds: 

hee Neo VWrordin- Pimd: i. coodskvis ooo oad s $114,575.50 
Whe James McOutesten Fund... ...s.ciecs05 0 100,000.00 
phoma Meriithvren Eiund sc cco ccs sd oees decks 50,000.00 
MiOmcvne ber SEU se Se eh aa ucla ce we oe celes 50,000.00 
mhemneew. Kenney Fund... .. vo... cco cee ‘ 30,000.00 
nto s. Peasiee, Mund. coos... es veh dae Ovo 18,930.22 
Picmorr es atthery Fund co.cc occas Seek wwe we 10,857.72 
See OTe MUNG cle oe mck cclsae owe soar 6,925.00 
er ow Goddard: Hund cc. tuistsinse Sas cee ee wees 6,289.05 
Soe bro: -Spalding: Mund .coc.. sec eke e dee 5,431.12 
ineme A. Goddard, Bund sis s.s. 6.6 oho he 5,171.62 
Renew ne TH amilton PUN... cose desea kon cwlee 5,000.00 
Mem LOUGH inte sa te aces es C bc atce fete ise 4,975.00 
Peo NT A MemrB nd wock cb cen aca ccle se wiooeets 4,000.00 
penesiather Parnant bund? yoceccs ook cheese ce 1,900.00 
new S. Spalding Fund jo cts ccs sss hee ces 1,532.52 
PneseaN. Hayward Mund 205 j.. .o5. coe 0's dete 1,000.00 
Phew wos Stone, -Pand oG.R uk os's cep eee tats 1,000.00 
Pieri. utile Band's ok ccnccnce cade veras.ee 1,000.00 
Se marm Naylor Eid. .f.c-cc o.e ss.c of age ws ccoleee orae 900.00 
PbnewoueA. Elopkins, Fund... ...5..60826 OOS caters 897.05 
einomiverNbamre ENT. occur. cc tee sf aytiewiave sues oe ane 875.00 
Miser Ede) Bray al idl As foie edhe lo. veh Dele oe wie 100.00 
Phin mire Cnoelden Pando... ie ok os cane eieres 100.00 

as 421,459.80 

$506.451.63 

SHISDEUSEM ACCOMM E Uses oc eps i cietsicir siti ss iokohefelareteln clstelsiaiere sie'elo wielieve 12.00 

Trustee Funds—Funds temporarily in hands of Trustees on 
REtHet@en trot iLStATeSi tcc ere cc aeleictenaltern ta etoins cach aha eas 7,035.75 
Sy eek hed Pe Po RRR eR oe yg a $513,499.38 


The above Funds are invested in the following Securities: 


March 31, 1910. 


Bonds. 

’ Book value. 
30 Bonds West Shore Railroad 4%..... PO Eis BRM $ 30,000.00 
20 i St. Joseph & Grand Island Railroad 4%.......... 20,000.00 
20 SS No. Pacific & Great Northern Railroad 4%....... 19,325.00 
16 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 4%....... 15,556.25 
16 z: Manhattan Railway Company 4%...........5.08. 15,515.00 
15 s Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 4%............e000 15,025.00 
15 ew Delaware & Hudson Railroad Company 4%....... 14,997.50 
15 ze Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 4%...... 14,512.50 
15 4 New York Gas, Elec. Light, Heat & Power Co. 4% 14,250.00 
11 2 Union) Pacihe Railroad 4% voce cecale eee slis eles 10,287.50 
10 ie Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad 4%..... 10,025.00 


10 fd Bluff Point Land Improvement Company ATG a. 10,000.00 
10 “c New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 4%..... 10,000.00 
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Book value 


10 Bonds Pittsburgh & Western Railroad 4%............ $10,000.00 
10 ip Louisville & Nashville Railroad 4%...... bathe sere 9,887.50 
5 es Long Island Railroad Ferry Company %4%....... 5,000.00 
5 es New York, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 4%. 5,000.00 
3 & Michigan State Telephone Company 5%......... 3,000.00* 
6 “3 Middlesex Banking Company 5%...... BOC eGe 1,400.00* 
1 American Real Estate Company 6%...... Mie swans 1,000.00* 
1 on City of Elizabeth, New Jersey 4%........0.0000. 1,000.00* 
1 ef Hocking Valley Railroad 41%4%............ a acer sala 1,000.00 
uh ty Independence Water Co., Missouri, 5%.......... 1,000.00* 
$237,781.25 
Stocks. 
12 Shares é&arisHairbanks scompan yarn ae ce cae sists sieved sp? 16,000,008 
13 c Giettland MRiStue OMlpan vere eect mene 4,000.00* 
12 . Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co.......... 3,000.00* 
10 ss ManhattaneRatlwava Gompanyadecems ace eeeeeiee 1,750.00* 
9 os Pequonnock Nat’l Bank, ee (Ore cauane 1,372.50* 
6 sd Investment Securities Co., INewa MOtkKneta eee 1,035.00* 
9 SS Burlington, Cedar Rapids ‘& Northern R. R....... 900.00* 
5 Consols Securities Company of New York..... Recntavtichesere 900.00* 
2 Certificates (First & Second) Omaha Water Sarnepys: 850.00* 
5 Shares Page Woven Wire Fence Company........ ahora 500.00* 
$ 20,307.50 
Mortgages. 

Mortgages if WUNewmmaViOr cn Citwarele sn socteeaveutes cee Ceine weee $ 85,500.00 
outside of New York Cityatic nition nee «» 141,116.35 


$226,616.35 


Real Estate. 


Regietistater Dallasmulexas in acein ace es SSR Aric ae Aces $ 8,000.00* 
oY a) Redwood Falls, Minnesota............. ayaitteteietae 5,000.00* 
Me 2 Chicago alllinoisao een meine tiene woe 2,000.00* 
oe v Denver Colorado oon ee eleratetristexorale 1,300.00* 
y es Fitchburg, Massachusetts........... Be ehalvreteete tere 750.00* 
w ~ Paterson Newel erseyen aeons aratatonstore 400.00* 
x “ Springfield, IMESSOUGise oer th tec peste 275.00* 

$ 17,725.00 
Savings Banks. 

Savings Bank Book Kalamazoo, Michigan..... $ 2,000.00* 

Metropolitan pares Bank Book New York City Se eater ey chetors 936.40* 

Savings Bank Book Keene, New Hampshire... 4.68* 

$ 2,941.08 

Personal Notes. 
5 ies (S100neach ej. LD, Clarksoneeee see aretede chavs te, cars $ 500.00* 
1 Not Alice SEA SW tightens: Saks Ae 50.00* 
$ 550.00 


*Signifies that securities thus marked were given to the Society and not purchased by it as 
an investment. 
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On Special Deposit. 
Book value 


Special Deposit Wistert Arist Campany, NivY ie a... soe. $- 250.00 
American Exchange Bank, N. Y........... 280.45 
$ 530.45. 
With Trustees on Settlement of Estates. 
Real Estate — hate ne Oh Aa VaR aR Oe AEE $ 5,332.00* 
PIS INATSAGH Rte ecto cere tee eis ew Ricca ers 750.00* 
Savings Bank Book In New Hampshire ................... 445,11* 
Savings Bank Book In Massachusetts ..............0.00000% 402.65* 
Securities Dinah Gsras er reiericis nc stare eit she's arocsiern. scl 105.99* 
$ 7,035.75 
Suspense Account. 
Matrious securities of doubtful value...........0..cccc cece ce ss $ 12.00* 
Summary 
Bonds {SCEMHSE VES steer es ce cee spe eee Piece $237,781.25 
Mortgages PO week cee Ones a we hate eR di ctotetetstelets - 226,616.35 
Stocks See ek oe eh ie in ain Ree Saaaiae Praieitatecateca 20,307.50 
Real Estate Ca LR ee Re ok me tte dia Mi nce seletiscaeen 17,725.00 
Savings Banks SeMEMT TOR es cra, Herre s a ieerete seks oe nee coe 2,941.08 
Personal Notes SAE ce Ai Pe ah re a ay Cra 550.00 
Special Deposit mem N oo Aone ates cre anit eialsiats eda 530.45 
With Trustees on settlement of Estate (see list) ........... 7,035.75 
Becta SEMACCOLEL Msc se alte ieee cisis cicie sisi sisoer leit ele viele ees siete ent 12.00 
$513,499.38 


I have made an examination this day, May 27, 1910, of the securities, 
consisting of bonds, stocks, mortgages, etc., belonging to The Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society, at their offices, 287 Fourth Avenue, and 
the Madison Safe Deposit Company, New York, and find the same correctly 
recorded according to the Book Account, with a valuation of $506,463.63 for 
the year ending March 31, 1910, a Suspense Account being included with a 
nominal amount of $12. In this account all securities of doubtful value are 
recorded. The Trustee Account consists of securities in the hands of 
Trustees pending final settlement of estates, and the book value of the same 
amounts to $7,035.75. This, added to the $506,463.63, makes a total of 
$513,499.38, together with surety bond of $10,000 of the Assistant Treasurer. 


All respectfully submitted, 


JOHN H. ALLEN, 
Public Auditor. 


*Signifies that securities thus marked were given to the Society and not purchased by 
it as an investment. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


Congregational Home Missionary Society 


ARTICLE I. 
NAME. 
The Society shall be called The Congregational Home Missionary Society. 


ARTICLE II. 
OBJECT. 


The object of this Society shall be to assist in their work the Home Mission- 
ary Societies connected with the Congregational denomination in the several 
States of the Union, to aid congregations that are unable to support the Gospel 
ministry, and, in general, to send the Gospel and the means of Christian educa- 
tion to the destitute within the United States and the West Indies. 


ARTICER. LL. 
MEMBERSHIP. 


The members of this Society shall consist of honorary life members, life 
members, members elected by such Home Missionary Societies of the several 
States and State Associations or State Conferences, and the officials of the 
Society during their respective terms of office. 


1. Any persons chosen as President, Vice-President, Treasurer, Auditor, 
General Secretary, Assistant Secretary, Recording Secretary, member of the 
Board of Directors or of the Executive Committee, shall be a voting member 
during the term of his service. 


2. Life members appearing on the roll at the date of the passage of this 
article shall retain their voting right, unless it be voluntarily surrendered. 


3. The Congregational Churches of this country shall be represented in 


the voting membership of this Society by members elected in number and man- 
ner as follows: 


Each such State Home Missionary Society, or in such States as have no 
Home Missionary Society, the State Conference or Association, may elect three 
oe and in addition one member for every 5,000 church members within 

e State. 

At the first election by the State Society one-third of the members shall 
be elected for one year, one-third for two years, and one-third for three years; 
and thereafter one-third shall be elected each year for a term of three years. 
In any year the State Societies may elect members to fill vacancies. 

it is recommended that the number of members be in all cases divided be- 
tween ministers and laymen as nearly equally as is practicable. 


4. Honorary Life Members——Any person on whose behalf fifty dollars 
shall be paid into the treasury of this Society, or into the treasury of any of 
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the State Societies at any one time, accompanied by a request for honorary 
life membership, shall be an honorary life member with all the privileges of 
membership, except voting. 


5. At any Annual Meeting of the Society all pastors of Congregational 
Churches and all delegates regularly chosen by Congregational Churches in 
response to an invitation from the Executive Committee of the Society, shall 
be enrolled as Corresponding Members with privileges of the floor, but no vote. 


ARTICLE IV. 
OFFICERS. 


The Officers of this Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Treas- 
urer, an Auditor, a General Secretary, one or more Assistant Secretaries, a 
Recording Secretary, a Board of Directors, and an Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE V. 
ELECTIONS. 


1. The President, Vice-President, Auditor, and Recording Secretary shall 
be elected by ballot, annually, by the Society at the annual meeting. 


2. The General Secretary and the Treasurer shall be elected annually by 
the Board of Directors. 


3. The Board of Directors shall consist of not less than twenty mem- 
bers, namely, one representative from each Constituent State Society, the Presi- 
dent, ex officio, and six Directors at large, as hereinafter provided, and shall be 
elected at the Annual Meeting of the Society as follows: 


(a)—Each Constituent State Society shall send in two nominations for 
the representative in the Board above provided for, one of a minister 
and one of a layman, and the nominations so made shall be trans- 
mitted at once to the Nominating Committee. Said committee shall 
present one of these at the annual meeting for election by the Society. 

(b)—There shall be six Directors elected at large, at least two of whom 
shall be from Codperating States; and all of whom shall be nominated 
by the Nominating Committee. In the original election of Directors 
at large, there being at that time no Cooperating States, two of the 
six Directors at large shall be chosen from States hitherto known as 
dependent. 

(c)—The President of the Society, ex officio, shall be a member of the 
Board of Directors and shall be its chairman. 

(d)—The General Secretary shall be an honorary member of the Board 
without vote, and shall be expected to be present at all except execu- 
tive sessions. 

(e)—When any Director shall have held office for seven successive years he 
shall be for one year ineligible for reélection. 

(f)—No paid official of any State Society shall be a member of the Board 
of Directors. 

4. An Executive Committee of eleven members shall be appointed by the 
Board of Directors at the Annual Meeting. The General Secretary, ex officio, 
shall be a member of this committee and its chairman. The remaining ten 
members shall serve in terms of two years each, and at the expiration of three 
full terms a member shall be for one year ineligible for reélection. At the first 
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appointment of this committee four members shall be appointed for one year, 
and four for two years. At least four of the members of the committee, beside 
the General Secretary, shall be chosen from the members of the Board of 
Directors. The membership of the Board of Directors and of the Executive 
Committee shall be divided as equally as practicable between ministers and 
laymen. 

5. There shall be a Nominating Committee of seven, three of whom shall 
be elected at the Annual Meeting in 1906 for one year and four for two years, 
and at the expiration of the term of any member his successor shall be elected 
for two years. They shall be elected on the nomination of the Nominating 
Committee of the preceding year, care being taken to see that the different 
sections of the country are recognized in this Committee as far as practicable. 
No member shall be immediately reéligible. 

6. One or more Assistant Secretaries, as may be needed, shall be ap- 
pointed annually by the Board of Directors on the nomination of the Executive 
Committee. \ 

7. The Board of Directors for the year 1906-07 shall be elected at the 
Annual Meeting of the Society to be held in May, 1906, in such manner as said 
meeting may order, which Board shall forthwith appoint an Executive Com- 
mittee, agreeably to the foregoing provision numbered 4, and the functions of 
the former Executive Committee shall thereupon cease. 


8. Vacancies in any office, Board, or Committee may be filled by the 
Board of Directors for the unexpired term. 


ARTICLE VI. 
VOTERS. 


All members elected by the churches through their State Societies and State 
Associations or State Conferences as herein provided, bringing proper credentials, 
and life members and officers of the Society, who shall be present and cause 
their names to be registered upon a roll to be made at each annual or other 
meeting of this Society by the Recording Secretary, and no other persons, » 
shall have the right to vote at the annual election, and in annual or other 
meetings of the Society upon questions there arising. 


ARTICLE VII. 
THE PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT. 


It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings of the Society. 
In his absence the Vice-President shall preside. In the absence of both of these, 


eee of the Society, duly chosen, may preside at any meeting of the 
ociety. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


THE TREASURER. 


The Treasurer shall receive and have personal charge of all funds from 
collections, legacies, or other sources, which are designed for the current ex- 
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penses of the Society, and the custody of its trust funds, and shall keep them 
in such depositories as may be designated by the Board of Directors, and shall 
disburse the same as said Board and its Executive Committee shall direct. 
He shall give bonds annually for such amount as the Board of Directors shall 
determine, and shall conduct the correspondence and other business of his 
office under the general supervision of the Board of Directors and its Executive 
Committee. 


ARTICLE IX. 
THE AUDITOR. 


It shall be the duty of the Auditor prior to each Annual Meeting to exam- 
ine the Treasurer’s vouchers, books, and accounts, and all certificates of stocks, 
bonds, and other securities held by the Treasurer, and check all investments 
of the funds of the Society, and certify to the correctness of the same. 


ARTICLE X. 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY. 


The General Secretary of the Society, with the aid of his Assistant Secretary 
or Assistant Secretaries, shall conduct all correspondence relating to the office; 
he shall strive to work in closest sympathy with the State Societies and their 
Secretaries or Superintendents; he shall make known by personal presentation, 
correspondence, and otherwise, to State and local Associations and Conferences, 
to churches and individuals, the object and claims of the Society and its com- 
ponent State Societies, and shall have charge and direction of the work of the 
Society under the general supervision of the Board of Directors and its Execu- 
tive Committee. He shall present the minutes of the Executive Committee and 
all its transactions to the Board of Directors at each of its meetings; he shall 
prepare the yearly report of the Board of Directors for the Annual Meeting 
of the Society, and submit the same for adoption at a meeting of the Board or 
of its Executive Committee, as the Board may direct prior to the said Annual 
Meeting. He shall be an honorary member of the Board of Directors and shall 
attend all its meetings except the executive sessions. 


ARTICLE XI. 
THE RECORDING SECRETARY. 


The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of all meetings and proceedings 
of the Society, and at each annual or other meeting of the Society shall make 
up a roll of persons entitled to vote at such meeting, as provided in Article VI. 


ARTICLE XII. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND ITS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


1. The Board of Directors, subject only to the review and judgment of 
the Society at its Annual Meeting, shall have the management of all the prop- 
erty and business of the corporation, except as herein otherwise provided. It 
shall hold at least two meetings annually, and special meetings may be called 
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at any time by the President and three Directors on ten days’ notice. Nine mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. Its annual meet- 
ing shall be held at the time of the Annual Meeting of the Society, after its 
appointment at that meeting, and on the call of the General Secretary, or, in case 
of a vacancy in that office, on the call of the President. At this meeting the 
Board shall appoint the General Secretary, Treasurer, the Superintendents in the 
Coodperating States and the Missionary Districts, and shall elect its Executive 
Committee for the ensuing year and transact any other appropriate business. Its 
other stated meeting shall be on the Wednesday after the third Sunday of 
January, due notice of which meeting shall be given to each Director by the 
General Secretary, or in case of a vacancy in that office, by the President. At 
this meeting it shall determine the apportionment of home missionary funds 
among all the States, whether Constituent, Codperating, or Missionary, and 
other related matters, and pass upon any questions involving the comprehensive 
work or administration of the Society. It shall assemble at one or the other 
of these meetings, as far as possible, State Secretaries, Superintendents in 
Codperating States, the Missionary Districts, and such other representatives of 
State Societies as may be by said Societies appointed, in order that the needs 
and opportunities in each of these States may be thoroughly presented to the 
Board. 

Any and all real estate acquired by The Congregational Home Missionary — 
Society, either by gift, devise, or purchase, may be sold by the Board of 
Directors. 


2. The Board of Directors may prescribe suitable regulations for the 
affairs of the Executive Committee, and may delegate to the Executive Commit- 
tee, by vote, any of the powers given to the Board of Directors, including the 
power to sell and convey real estate. The Executive Committee shall, for the 
time being, except as limited by vote of the Directors, have and exercise all the 
powers of the Board of Directors in the management of the business and affairs 
of the corporation, and it may authorize the seal of the corporation to be affixed 
to all such contracts, papers, and documents as may require it. The Executive 
Committee shall keep a record of its proceedings, which shall be at any time 
open to the inspection of any member of the Board of Directors, and shall, 
semi-annually, present a detailed report of its doings, including the minutes of 
its meetings, to the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE, 


The Nominating Committee shall, at each Annual Meeting, present a printed 
ballot containing nominations for President, Vice-President, Recording Secretary, 
Auditor, and members of the Board of Directors, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Constitution. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
CONSTITUENT AND CO-OPERATING STATES. 


For the purpose of electing the Board of Directors, and in the carrying on 
of the work of the Society, the States, except those included in the missionary 
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districts defined in Article XVI, shall be divided into two classes, which shall 
be called Constituent and Codperating States, respectively. 


1. A Constituent State shall be one which has organized and incorporated 
a Home Missionary Society of the kind described in Article II, which Society 
has determined with the approval of the Board of Directors of The C. H. M. S. 
to undertake self-support; has entered into an agreement with said Board 
similar to that adopted by other Constituent States relative to expenditures 
within the State, and the proportion of its funds to be set aside for The 
C. H. M. S.; has agreed to codperate with all other Constituent States through 
the Board of Directors in furthering the work and enlarging the resources of 
The C. H. M. S., and to send at the close of the fiscal year, April 1, a complete 
account of its receipts and expenditures for the preceding year to the Treasurer 
of The C. H. M. S., that these may be incorporated in the Annual Report of the 
National Society. Any Constituent State whose State Society shall fail for three 
successive years to discharge its obligations to The C. H. M. S., as defined by the 
Board of Directors, shall thereafter cease to be a Constituent State until re- 
stored by vote of the Board. In the original organization under the new plan, 
it shall be understood that all States hitherto considered auxiliary shall be con- 
sidered, de facto, Constituent States, subject to the conditions named above, so 
far as they apply. 


2. A Codperating State shall be one which, though unable to undertake 
self-support, is strong enough to raise a considerable proportion of the total 
sum required for home missionary work within its borders; has organized and 
incorporated a State Home Missionary Society of the kind described in Article 
II with the approval of the Board of Directors of The C. H. M. S., which State 
Society has entered into definite agreement with said Board as to the propor- 
tion of expenditures within the State to be raised by the State itself, has pledged 
its utmost endeavor in advancing the work, both in the State and in the nation, 
and whose application that such State should be entitled a Cooperating State has 
been approved by the Board of Directors of The C. H. M.S. Any Cooperating 
State whose ‘State Society shall fail for three successive years to discharge its 
obligations to The C. H. M. S., as defined by the Board of Directors, shall there- 
after cease to be a Cooperating State until restored by vote of the Board. 


ARTICLE XV. 
AUXILIARY CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 


Any Church Extension or City Missionary Society may become auxiliary to 
The C. H. M. S. when its application for this relationship shall be approved by 
the Board of Directors of The C. H. M. S., a condition of such approval being 
an agreement by said City Missionary Society to report April 1 its receipts and 
expenditures for the preceding twelve months, that the same may be incor- 
porated in the report of the National Society. The C. H. M.S. shall encourage 
and aid the work of such Societies wherever the National voice will strengthen 
the local effort; it shall seek to gather special funds for this important field of 
missionary operation, from which it shall make grants to these Auxiliary City 
Missionary Societies, it being understood that such grants shall be made only 
when, in the judgment of the Executive Committee, the City Missionary Society 
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has done all in its power, and only to meet such special emergencies as justify 
such assistance. | 
ARTICLE XVI. 
MISSIONARY DISTRICTS. 


All States and Territories within which no State Home Missionary Society 
has been organized under conditions which the Board of Directors approves, 
and all such sections of the population, especially those speaking a foreign lan- 
guage, in which the State Societies agree that the Board of Directors and the 
officers of their National Society shall operate directly as a missionary agency, 
shall be known as Missionary Districts. In these districts the Board of Directors 
and its Executive Committee shall have power to appoint superintendents, to 
employ missionaries, to establish churches; and on this work they shall report 
fully at the Annual Meeting of the Society. It shall be the constant aim of the 
Board of Directors, its Executive Committee, and its officers, so to promote 
the growth of Congregational churches in these Missionary Districts that in the 
case of the said States approved State Societies may be established, and in the 
case of said sections of the population individual churches may be brought into 
such a condition, especially through the adoption of the English language in 
their public worship and Sunday-schools, that they may be passed under the 
care of the Home Missionary Society in the States to which they severally 
belong. 


ARTICLE XVII. 


Should the Congregational denomination of Christians, with the approval 
of its National Council, hereafter become so associated with other Christian 
churches, or merged or combined with them either in a new denomination or an 
organic union of churches which had previously had different denominational 
names; and should in consequence thereof State Home Missionary Societies pre- 
viously connected with the Congregational denomination assume a different 
name or connection, or new Home Missionary Societies be formed in any State, 
to discharge similar functions as representative of the new denomination or 
association or union of churches, then for all the purposes of this Constitution 
all such Home Missionary Societies shall be deemed Home Missionary Societies 
connected with the Congregational denomination. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
MEETINGS. 


This Society shall meet annually at such time and place in the United States 


as it shall appoint, or on failure of such appointment, as the Board of Directors 
may, with due notice, appoint. 


ARTICLE XIX. 
AMENDMENTS, 
No alteration shall be made in this Constitution without a vote of two- 


thirds of the members present and voting at an Annual Meeting; nor unless the 


same shall have been proposed in writin i i 
g at a previous Annual Meetin 
be recommended by the Board of Directors. ae 
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MINUTES OF THE EIGHTY- 
FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


HELD AT THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., JUNE 7-9, 1911 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, JUNE 7, 1911. 


The Eighty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society was called to order by the President of the Society, Rev. S. H. 
Woodrow. The address of welcome was given by the Rev. Charles F. Aked, 
pastor of the First Congregational Church, San Francisco. After responding 
to this address of welcome, the Rev. S. H. Woodrow spoke on “The Home Base 
of Missions,” and was followed by the Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, of Indiana, who 
gave an address on “Changes in the Nature of the Home Missionary Problem.” 


Tuurspay MorNING, JUNE 8, 1911. 
The Annual Business Meeting of the Society was called to order at 9 A. M. 
by the President. Prayer was offered by the Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, of 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The roll of delegates was made out as follows: 


MAINE—Harbutt, Rev. Charles, Portland. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE —Smith, Rev. E. R., Concord. 
VERMONT—Merrill, Rev. C. H., St. Johnsbury. 
MASSACHUSETTS—Campbell, Rev. W. R., Boston. 
RHODE ISLAND—McConnell, Rev. James E., Providence. 
CONNECTICUT—Soule, Rev. Sherrod, Hartford. 


NEW YORK—Lougee, W. E., New York City; Herring, Rev. Hubert C,, 
New York City; Swartz, Rev. H. F., New York City; Boynton, Rev. Nehemiah, 


Brooklyn. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Woodrow, Rev. Samuel H., Washington. 

INDIANA—Puddefoot, Rev. W. G., Indianapolis. 

ILLINOIS—Eversz, Rev. M. E., Chicago. 

WISCONSIN—Carter, Rev. Homer W., Madison. 

IOWA—Johnson, Rev. P. Adelstein, Grinnell; Rollins, Rev. Walter H., 
Waterloo. 

COLORADO—Hopkins, Rev. Wm. H., Denver. 
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OREGON—Paddack, Rev. Geo. E., Portland. 


NEW MEXICO—Heald, Rev. Josiah H., Albuquerque; Collings, Mrs. L. 
A., Cubero. 


CALIFORNIA—Wilcox, Fred M., Lamanda Park; Harwood, J. H., Los 
Angeles; Booth, Rev. Henry K., Long Beach; Harwood, A. P., Upland; Briggs, 
Rev. Leslie B., San Francisco; Palmer, Rev. A. W., Oakland; Day, Rev. Wm. 
H., Los Angeles; Campbell, Rev. Jas. M., Sierra Madre; Martin, Rev. M. A,, 
Avalon; Nash, Rev. C. S., Berkeley; Morse, J. H., San Francisco; Hale, Edson 
D., Martinez; DeKay, Rev. Geo. H., Berkeley. 


WASHINGTON—Smith, Rev. Edward L., Seattle; Van Horn, Rev. F. J., 
Seattle. 

Rey: Leslie B. Briggs, of San Francisco, was elected Assistant Recording 
Secretary. A Committee on Resolutions was appointed as follows: Rev. W. 
R. Campbell, of Boston, Mass.; Rev. A. B. Patten, of Sacramento, Cal., and 
Rey. G. E. Paddack, of Portland, Ore. 

It was moved and carried that the question of making the Society’s fiscal 
year coincide with the calendar year be laid on the table. 

The financial report for the year, together with the Auditor’s certification, 
was read by the Treasurer, Mr. W. E. Lougee. Approved. 

The annual report of the Board of Directors was then presented by General 
Secretary Herring, and was accepted. 

The Report of the Nominating Committee was presented by Prof. Charles 
S. Nash, of Berkeley, Cal., and the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

President, Rev. S. H. Woodrow, District of Columbia. 

Vice-President, Hon. H. M. Beardsley, Missouri. 

Recording Secretary, Rev. Albert W. Palmer, California. 

Auditor, John H. Allen, New York. 


Rev. Charles R. Brown, 


DIReEcTors. 
Rey. S. H. Woodrow, Chairman, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. Raymond Calkiris, Maine. 
Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, New Hampshire. 
Mr. W. J. Van Patten, Vermont. 
Mr. Arthur F. Whitin, Massachusetts. 
Rev. Asbury E. Krom, Rhode Island. 
Rev. Watson L. Phillips, Connecticut. 
Rev. E. F. Sanderson, New York. 
Mr. W. W. Mills, Ohio. 
Mr, F. E. Bogart, Michigan. 
Hon, T. C. MacMillan, Illinois. 
Mr. Wm. R. Nethercut, Wisconsin, 
Rey. H. P. Dewey, Minnesota. 
Rev. W. H. Rollins, Towa. 
Mr. Wm. B. Homer, Missouri. 
Mr. George A. Guild, Kansas. 


Northern California, 
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Drrectors.—Continued. 


Mr, F. M. Wilcox, Southern California. 
Rev. E. L. Smith, Washington, 

Rev. F. T. Rouse, Nebraska. 

Mr. Arthur S. Johnson, Massachusetts. 

Rev. W. R. Campbell, Massachusetts. 

Mr. James G. Cannon, New York. 

Rev. Charles E. Burton, Ohio. 

Hon. James H. Buchanan, North Dakota. 

Mr. Wm. E. Sweet, Colorado. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE, 


For two years: 


President E. Lyman Hood, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Frank Kimball, Oak Park, II. 
Rev. John C. Goddard, Salisbury, Conn. 

Rev. Charles H. Small, Jamestown, N. Y. 


To fill vacancies—for one year: 


Rev. C. L. Kloss, Webster Groves, Mo. 
Mr. Wm. H. Lewis, Portland, Ore. 


The following resolution of sympathy was adopted and ordered sent to the 
officers of St. Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal Church, San Francisco, and to 
the family, so recently bereaved by the accidental death of the Rev. Cecil 
Marrack, rector. The Rev. Wm. Horace Day, of Los Angeles, led in prayer. 

“On the fifth day of June a distressing accident occurred at Ross which 
resulted in the death of the Rev. Cecil L. Marrack, of St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
Church, of this city, and the serious injury of several of his brother clergymen. 

“This Assembly of the Congregational Home Missionary Society of the 
United States extends its deep and sincere sympathy to the church, which has 
lost one of its faithful and able servants, with special prayer of comfort for his 
bereaved wife, and to the families that have suffered from this shock, with 
the earnest prayer that full healing and recovery may bless for large service 
all who have been spared in the midst of peril. 

“May all these friends in Christ be helped to remember that they are not 
only in the hollow of the Father’s hand, but in the encircling bend of His arm. 
There are no accidents in the love of God.” 

It was voted that a committee of three, of which the President shall be 
chairman, be appointed to act with a similar committee from the New York 
Home Missionary Society for the purpose of adjudicating certain matters. 
President Woodrow appointed Rev. W. L. Phillips, of Connecticut, and Rev. 
W. R. Campbell, of Massachusetts, to serve with him upon such committee. 

After a recess of five minutes a devotional hour was conducted by the 
Rev. W. H. Rollins, of Waterloo, Iowa. 

The remainder of the morning was devoted to two addresses—“New Eng- 
land at Home,” by Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superintendent of the Missionary 
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Society of Connecticut, and “New England Transplanted,” by Rev. F. J. Van 
Horn, pastor of Plymouth Church, Seattle, Wash. 

At 12:30 a luncheon was given by the San Francisco churches in honor of 
Rev. S. H. Willey, Rev. W. C. Pond, Rev. Joseph Rowell, and Rev. Walter 
Frear, pioneer Congregational ministers of California. Brief addresses were 
made at the close of the luncheon by Secretary Herring, and by each of the four 
guests of honor. The following resolution was then unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That we express our thanks to the San Francisco ladies for this 
bountiful luncheon in honor of the pioneers who took so conspicuous a part 
in founding the Commonwealth, and the Church.” 


TuHurspAY AFTERNOON. 


At the afternoon session the following addresses were delivered: 

“Memories of Fifty Years in California,” by Rev. W. C. Pond. 

“Congregational History in the Pacific Northwest,” by Prof. W. D. Lyman, 
of Whitman College. 

“Present Day Congregationalism in California,” by Rev. Albert W. Palmer, 
of Oakland, Cal. 

“Present Day Congregationalism in the Northwest,’ by Rev. L. R. Dyott, 
of the First Congregational Church, Portland, Ore. 

The closing of the afternoon session was given over to the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Federation, Mrs. George Robertson, of Southern California, pre- 
siding. Addresses were made by Mrs. J. H. Heald, Miss Hinman, and Miss 
Miriam L. Woodberry. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


The evening session opened with a service of worship conducted by the 
Rey. J. E. McConnell, of Providence, R. I. The following addresses were given: 

“Caring for a Scattered Flock,” by Rev. H. C. Stover, pastor of the Home 
Missionary Church at Indian River, Idaho. 

“The Gospel over against the Gambling House and the Saloon,” by Rev. 
R. F. Carter, pastor of the Home Missionary Church at Wallace, Idaho. 

“The Dignity of Home Missions,” by Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, Moderator 
of the National Council of Congregational Churches. 

The session closed with prayer by the Rev. H. R. Miles, of Berkeley, Cal. 


Fray Mornin, JuNE 9, 1911. 


The morning session opened with a devotional hour conducted by Rev. 
Nehemiah Boynton. President Woodrow then called the Rev. Wm. Horace 
Day, of Los Angeles, to the chair. 

An address, “The Social Vision and the Task of Home Missions,” was 
given by the Rev. H. A. Atkinson, Secretary of the Department of Labor and 
Social Service of the Congregational Brotherhood. 

A symposium on “The Problem of State Self-Support” was conducted by 
the Rev. E. L. Smith, of Seattle, Wash. 

During the closing hour of the morning, fraternal messages were brought 
from other Congregational benevolent societies as follows: 
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From the A. B. C. F. M—Rev. H. Melville Tenney, Secretary for the 
Department of the Pacific. 

From the A. M. A.—Rev. George W. Hinman, Secretary for the Pacific 
District. 

From the C. C. B. S—Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Secretary for the Pacific District. 

From the C. S. S. and P. S—Prof. Charles S. Nash, of Pacific Theological 
Seminary, Berkeley, Cal. 

From the B. of M. R.—Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Fripay AFTERNOON. 


The afternoon session opened with a conference on “Methods of Applying 
the Apportionment Plan in the Local Church,” conducted by the Rev. A. H. 
Armstrong, of Missouri, and participated in by speakers representing different 
sections of the country. 

A symposium on “The Conquest of the City’ followed. Rev. H. F. Swartz, 
Associate Secretary of the Society, spoke on “Standardized Methods in City 
Work.” This was followed by three addresses: 

“The Secret of Success in Chicago,” by the Rev. J. C. Armstrong, Superin- 
tendent of the Chicago City Missionary Society. 

“The Method That Gave Seattle a Congregational Growth of 184 Per 
Cent.,” by the Rev. C. R. Gale, Superintendent of the Seattle City Missionary 
Society. 

“The Most Successful Plan Tried Out in St. Louis,” by the Rev. A. H. 
Armstrong, Superintendent of the Missouri Home Missionary Society. 

Two addresses on the theme, “In Mormondom,” were given by Rev. S. H. 
Goodwin, Superintendent of Home Missions in Utah, and the Rev. P. A. Simp- 
kin, pastor of Phillips Congregational Church, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The three closing addresses of the afternoon were: 

“The Armenian in America,’ by the Rev. A. Vartanian, pastor of the 
Armenian Congregational Church, of Fresno, Cal. 

“Among the Germans,” by the Rev. M. E. Eversz, Superintendent of the 
German Department. 

“The Scandinavian Fellowship,” by the Rev. O. C. Grauer, Superintendent 
of the Dano-Norwegian Department. 


Fripay EVENING. 


The devotional service was led by the Rev. Charles L. Mears, of Alameda, 
Cal. ‘ 
The Committee on Resolutions reported the following resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted: 

“In grateful recognition of the refreshing entertainment provided by the 
First Congregational Church of San Francisco, and the co-operating churches 
around the Bay; of the large preparations, and ample administration of hospi- 
tality by the church, and in the homes of the people; of the generous attentions 
of the laymen, and the tasteful devotion of the women, and of the graceful 
welcome and reception extended by Rev. Charles F. Aked, the pastor of the 
First Church—we, the members and delegates of the Congregational Home Mis- 
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sionary Society, do declare our unstinted appreciation, and voice our con- 
gratulations. 

“In glad acknowledgment of the generosity of those churches that have 
loaned their able pastors, Rev. Nehemiah Boynton and Rev. S. H. Woodrow, 
for a ministry among our Pacific Coast churches, in the interest of Home 
Missions, and of National Congregational unity, fellowship, and efficiency, we 
record our deep gratitude; and to these gentlemen themselves, and to the 
secretaries and other speakers on our program, we express our loyal regard and 
extend our God-speed. 

“To the press of San Francisco we give assurance of our appreciation for 
favorable reports of our meetings.” 

The evening session was then devoted to two addresses: _ 

“The Foundation for Social Solidarity,” by the Rev. William Horace Day, 
of Los Angeles, Cal., and 

“New Uses for the Old Gospel,’ by the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, of 
Topeka, Kan. 

The benediction was pronounced by Rev. C. F. Aked. 

Adjourned. 

ALBERT W. PALMER, 
Recording Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
TO THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Of the 1,794 persons under commission as Congregational Home Mission- 
aries since our last report, ten have been claimed by death. The list is as follows: 


Rev. C, H. Coorenes, Eden, Vt. 

Rev. S. B. ANpREws, West Barnstable, Mass. 
Rev. HERMAN GRONLAND, Worcester, Mass. 

Rey. AusTIN GARDNER, Willington, Conn. 

Rey. Loupon Isaacs, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rey. JoHN A. ARCHER, Strong City, Kan. 

Rey. C. W. Merritt, Platteville, Wis, 

Rev. Sourre T. Beatty, Hermosa, S. D. 

Rey. JoHN W. Doane, Nestor, Cal. 

Rev. FRanK NELSON, Dubois, Pa. 


In making this record of their service and discharge we remember 
with sympathy their families, and all others of our fellowship upon whom 
the shadow of any sorrow has fallen during the year. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 


The summary of the year’s work is as follows: The number of mis- 
sionary laborers in the service of the Society, with its Constituent State 
Societies, for the whole or part of last year, together with those engaged 
in superintending the work, was 1,692. Their fields of labor were in forty- 
four States and Territories, as follows: 

Alabama, 12; Alaska, 3; Arizona, 7; Arkansas, 1; California (North), 
48; California (South), 46; Colorado, 41; Connecticut, 71; District of 
Columbia, 1; Florida, 18: Georgia, 28: Idaho (North), 6; Idaho (South), 7; 
Illinois, 37; Indiana, 14; Indiana (North), 4; lowa, 64; Kansas, 39; Louisi- 
ana, 7; Minnesota, 102; Maryland, 2; Massachusetts, 163; Michigan, 70; 
Minnesota, 67; Missouri, 23; Montana, 47; Nebraska, 48; New Hampshire, 
67; New Jersey, 11; New Mexico, 6; New York, 69; North Carolina, 4; 
North Dakota, 88; Ohio, 39; Oklahoma, 45; Oregon, 26; Oregon (East), 3; 
Panhandle, 3; Pennsylvania, 38; Rhode Island, 15; South Dakota, 73; Ten- 
nessee, 2; Texas, 7; Utah, 6; Vermont, 47; Virginia, 2; Washington, 84; 
Wisconsin, 64; Wyoming, 17. 

Of these fifteen, having labored in more than one State, are in this 
enumeration twice counted. The total number of individuals employed 
was 1,677. 

Distributed by sections, retaining the twice counted, there were in the 
New England States, 465; in the Middle States, 122; in the Southern States, 
73; in the Southwestern States, 79; in the Western States and Territories, 
743; on the Pacific Coast, 210. 
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Of the whole number in commission, 916 were pastors or stated sup- 
plies of single congregations, 741 ministered to two or more congrega- 
tions each, and 36 had general oversight of the work. 

The number of congregations and missionary districts which have 
been fully supplied, or where the Gospel has been preached at stated 
intervals, is 2,382. 

The number of churches and stations with preaching in foreign lan- 
guages was 343. Of these, 77 were German, 79 Swedish, 35 Dano-Norwe- 
gian, 29 Bohemian, 16 Italian, 8 French, 12 Spanish, 3 Welsh, 41 Finnish, 
23 Armenian, 1 Albanian, 12 Greek, 4 Portuguese, 1 Syrian, 1 Indian, and 
1 Japanese. 

The number of Sunday schools under the care of our missionaries 
was 2,240. ‘ 

One hundred forty churches were organized in connection with the 
labors of the missionaries during the year, 81 churches came to self-support, 
and 43, which previously for longer or shorter time had been self-support- 
ing, were again obliged to ask aid. 

One hundred eight houses of worship were built during the year, 
and 45 parsonages. 

Our superintendents report that 352 men were needed at the close of 
the year to supply vacant fields; 307 of these were English-speaking and 
45 foreign. 


THE TREASURY. 


The Society began the year with a cash balance of $3,420.56. 

The receipts of the National Society for current use during the year 
from contributions, State societies, legacies, and other sources, were 
$242,093.78, of which $261 were received from the Joint Campaign’ Com- 
mittee. 

The expenditures of the National Society for missionary labor and 
other expenses during the year have been $244,368.30, leaving a balance in 
the treasury of $1,146.04. 

The Constituent State Societies raised in their own fields, during the 
year, $247,977.29, net. Adding to this $41,928 raised by City Societies for 
support of pastors, makes a total of $289,905.29. This, with total receipts 
of the National Society, makes a grand total of receipts for home missions 
for the year of $531,999.07, and a grand total of expenditures for missionary 
labor and expenses, $562,260.68, including $41,928 expended by City Socie- 
ties for pastoral support. 

The invested funds of the Society at the beginning of the year 
amounted to $513,499.38. During the year $39,017.68 were added and $12,- 
902 were transferred to the general fund for current work, leaving the total 
of invested funds, March 31, 1911, $539,615.06. 


CHANGES IN THE OFFICIAL STAFF. 


Very few changes in the official staff of the Society have occurred 
since our last report. We have great gratification in reporting the election 
of Rev. H. F. Swartz to the position of Associate Secretary. He began 
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his duties January 1st, and will for some time to come give the major part 
of his attention to the development of our work in cities. We are thus 
making a movement in the direction of that enlarged effort in behalf of 
city populations which the conditions of our time urgently demand, and 
of which we have spoken at length in our last two annual reports. 

Rev. R. B. Larkin has within recent months been chosen Superinten- 
dent of the Southern California Home Missionary Society, and has entered 
upon his duties. He will share in the results of the long and devoted 
service of Rev, J. L. Maile, and will, we confidently anticipate, carry 
forward our work in that swiftly growing section with vigor and success. 


A CONGRATULATORY WORD. 


This, our eighty-fiith annual meeting, is of peculiar interest because 
it is the first national gathering of the denomination to be held in Cali- 
fornia. It is, too, the first meeting of this Society held west of Omaha. 
For the first time we have invaded the western half of the Nation—geo- 
graphically considered—the portion where a very large share of the 
Society’s work has been done. Your Board is much gratified that it has 
at length become possible to gather in this great central coast city. If 
the time of the year and other conditions had made it possible to bring 
a larger company from the East, we should have been glad. But those who 
are here bring the greeting of many who would rejoice to share our 
meeting if it were possible. And they are showing the spirit of fellow- 
ship by visiting two score or more of the cities of the coast during their trip. 


OUR PACIFIC STATE CONSTITUENCY. 


The occasion suggests and the facts warrant a word of congratulation 
to the Congregational Churches of the Pacific Coast upon the achievements 
of the past sixty years. As a result of the planting and watering of these 
years, 472 churches of the Congregational name, with 44,343 members, are 
to be found in these three States bordering the ocean. In the two halves 
of California and in Washington sufficient strength has been attained so 
that each carries the burden of its own home missions in addition to mak- 
ing contributions for the regions beyond. Only in Oregon is it necessary 
still for the National Society to supplement local gifts. It, too, has pros- 
pect of steady growth, with self-support not so far away down the years. 
The per capita gifts for home missions in these States are interesting 
reading. As against an average of 50 cents for the entire denomination, 
Southern California Congregationalists gave 96 cents per capita and Wash- 
ington $2.19 per capita. Northern California and Oregon are not quite up 
to these phenomenal figures, but both are much beyond the general 
average above named. 

The future before these churches is full of promise. With an honor- 
able history, with strong leadership, with a rapidly growing physical 
equipment, they will bear a great and enlarging share in the task of 
molding the life of the Pacific Coast into the life of the Kingdom of God. 
In the era which is coming when the populous States upon the eastern 
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shore are balanced by States similarly populous upon the western shore; 
when the vast and varied relationships between our country and Europe 
are matched by like relationships between our country and Asia; when 
the deeds and destinies of our Nation shall be determined in ever-growing 
measure by those who dwell on the western slope of the continent—we 
shall have occasion for renewed and profound gratitude to God that the 
children of the Pilgrims settled here and all through the years were a 
growing force for rational faith, for personal character, and for a righteous 
state. 


OUR RESOURCES. 


Your Board calls your attention to the fact that the total resources 
for home mission work for the year just closed were slightly less than the 
figure of the year previous, excluding from that year all receipts from the 
Together Campaign. The loss, however, is entirely in legacies.. Contribu- 
tions show a slight gain. The total income of $531,999.07 covers receipts 
of National and State societies, also of City societies in so far as they were 
for support of pastors. This is something over $125,000 less than would 
be available if the entire amount asked from living donors under the 
Apportionment Plan were forthcoming. There remains nothing to do but 
labor as wisely and diligently as we may for the securing of the full sum, 
and meanwhile to keep our appropriations within the restricted bounds 
of the last eight or ten years. Increases in certain fields have been made 
possible by the abandonment of work in Cuba, by the cutting off of 
interest charges, and by a slight reduction in administrative expense. 
Taken as a whole, the level is raised but a trifle. There is not a little 
danger that we shall become accustomed to this condition, and even con- 
tent to allow it to persist. From any point of view this would be most 
deplorable. Especially is this true in view of the fact that the home 
mission task is growingly complex and imperious in its demands. 


HOME MISSIONS—1826-1911. 


Our Society's field at the time of organization, in 1826, bore small 
resemblance to that of to-day. It had no opening for work in the South. 
Its frontier was Ohio or Indiana. There was no immigrant problem. 
The population was predominantly rural. The cost of living was small. 
The necessary equipment for church extension was not hard to obtain. 
Now there is no corner of the land where we are without responsibility. 
In many of them our undertakings need not be limited save by our ability. 
There are 90,000,000 of people with whom, or for whom, or among whom, 
we must work. This great population is increasingly concentrated in con- 
gested centers. Before long half of it will live in cities. 


GROWING COMPLEXITY OF THE HOME MISSION PROBLEM. 


Society is growing complex. Deep lines of cleavage run through its 
structure. There are: 
1. Creedal cleavages. Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jew are 
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sharply separated from each other. Each is practically impervious to the 
other’s influence. Protestantism itself is sharply subdivided. Sectarianism 
is dying, but is far from dead. In many quarters it is incredibly intense. 
On the fringe of Protestantism grotesque sects, such as Mormonism and 
Spiritualism, appear and _ persist. Altogether, sectarianism and the sec- 
tarian spirit disastrously handicap home mission effort. 

2. Racial cleavages. Forty tongues are spoken in our country. White, 
black, red, and brown skins are found. Race antagonisms seem to be 
growing more acute. Racial customs and traditions. must be reckoned 
with, The second and third generations tend to lose the old forms of 
faith without gaining the new. Poverty and drink and bad industrial con- 
ditions complicate the problem. 

3. Social cleavages. There are widening differences of wealth, culture, 
and taste. The submerged tenth shows no signs of disappearing. The 
parasitical class is distinctly growing. Imperial fortunes multiply and 
swell. Great aggregations of labor stand over against great aggregations 
of capital. Antagonisms are tense. The Christian church is supposed to find 
the way to fill these social gulfs. 

In addition to all this, the population of the land is continuously in a 
state of fluidity. Few sections have a stable population. Of these, some 
are stable because stagnant. In the main, restlessness rules; easterners 
move west, westerners go farther west, or north, or south. Everywhere 
the tide sets cityward. Tillers of the soil become factory hands. Farm- 
ers’ sons crowd city flats. Meanwhile, the tide of foreign life pours into 
every Opening that appears. A home missionary society cannot forecast 
the development of a community for a decade, sometimes not for a year, 
ahead. Pathetic, even tragic, are the disappointments of devoted men 
who, amid this ceaseless change, seek to do something substantial for the 
Kingdom of their Lord. 

Such are the dimensions and such are the perplexities of the task to 
which we are addressing ourselves. And we are endeavoring to meet 
them with an income no larger than twenty-five years ago. Plainly, we 
are attempting the impossible. We cannot ignore and must not shirk the 
obligation to seek radical increase of resources. Your Board proposes 
that the year upon which we have entered be marked by a concerted effort 
all along the line to secure such an increase. Let us lay the case before the 
the churches, the women’s organizations, the Sunday schools, the Christian 
Endeavor Societies, and before individuals, asking for a more just and 
adequate recognition of the dimensions and importance of the work 
entrusted to this Society. Your Board solicits hearty co-operation in this 
endeavor, for which plans have already been set on foot. 


THE PRESENT OUTLOOK. 


The duty remains of giving you, so far as is possible within brief 
compass, an idea of the condition and outlook of the work of the Society 
in different parts of the land. We are glad to be able to say that there is 
evidence of improvement in the matter of ministerial supply. A larger 
number of seminary graduates are turning toward home mission fields 
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than in former years. So nearly as we can estimate, there is a slight 
increase in the stability of the pastoral relation. We believe this move- 
ment toward better things will continue. 

The fields under the care of the Constituent State Societies seem to 
have been conducted during the year with growing success. We feel sure 
that the fruitfulness of these societies is furnishing ample proof of the 
wisdom of our system of federated organizations, which throws upon the 
local constituency the care of the work at its doors, at the same time secur- 
ing for all a share in the whole nation-wide task. A few states the past 
year have been hampered by lack of funds, but this appears to be due to 
local causes which need not persist. Some strengthening of city societies 
is Observable. In three or four cases distinct progress has been made. 
In several others plans of unusual significance are being worked out. In 
only one or two cities is there reason to fear that things are going 
backward. 

Turning to the field under the immediate care of the National Society, 
we report: 


1. As to the South and Southwest. There is no perceptible change 
in the situation. Our churches grow very slowly, and are more easily 
weakened by unfavorable conditions than at the North. The condition of 
the educational institutions, upon which the welfare of our churches so 
distinctly depends, has greatly improved during the year. Dr. Jenkins 
has given the major part of his effort to co-operation with the American 
Missionary Association in building up Piedmont College, Atlanta Semi- 
nary, and Thorsby Academy. From this time on he will be able to give 
himself more undividedly to his regular duties as Superintendent in the 
South. 

We continue in the conviction that the time is not ripe for enlarge. 
ment of our southern work, and are therefore organizing new churches 
only at long intervals and when unusually promising openings appear. On 
the other hand, it is our manifest duty to retain the fields that we have, 
strengthening them to the utmost of our ability. We recently made a 
thorough and detailed investigation of the condition of some ten of our 
churches in border States, on the basis of which we are in one or two cases 
putting in force a radical change of procedure. 

2. The West and Northwest. North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, and Oregon are still under our care. All of 
these save one increased their home mission contributions the past year. In 
six of them the condition of the work is distinctly better than a year ago. 
In two of them it is about the same. In six of these States we organized 
some 40 new churches during the year. In the other two it seemed wise 
not to enlarge our responsibilities. The aggregate number of our churches 
in these States is about 700, with 37,000 members. For the first time in 
several years all are supplied with superintendents, and their vigorous lead- 
ership is making itself felt. Alaska properly belongs to this group. Our 
three churches there have been supplied with pastors throughout the year, 
and are in very hopeful mood. 

3. The East. Pennsylvania, Indiana, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
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and New Jersey constitute the eastern field of the National Society. For 
various reasons our strength in these states is small, although New Jersey 
and the District of Columbia contribute very substantial sums to our 
treasury. Our chief gains in this field for the year are in the line of a 
growing spirit of co-operation and enthusiasm. The expenditures of the 
Society in all this district amount to only $12,000 more than is contributed 
by it. At this nominal expense we are holding and somewhat strength- 
ening our fellowship in these regions where other denominations have a 
larger but not more significant place. 

4. The Immigrant Departments. There was appropriated from our 
treasury for the Slavic, Swedish, Dano-Norwegian, and German Depart- 
ments last year, $32,000. Something over half this sum was expended 
within the bounds of Constituent States. The only new organizations 
were in the German Department, where the growth seems compelled by 
the continual arrival of immigrants in sympathy with our spirit and polity. 
In all these departments we are attempting, not only to furnish the Gospel 
to the immigrant in his own tongue, but, as circumstances suggest, to his 
children in the language of their adopted country. 

With gratitude for the privilege of serving the Society, and through it 
the Kingdom of God, and with the prayer that abundant blessing may rest 
upon future effort, your Board lays before you this account -of its 
stewardship. 


REVIEW OF THE FIELD 


It would be difficult to imagine any combination of conditions which 
cannot be actually found at one point or another in the vast field covered 
by the Congregational Home Missionary Society. 

The following brief synopsis of the work of the past year, State by 
State, gives a hint of this wide variety. 

In the main, the year was one of encouragement. The only notable 
obstacle was the drouth which, in one degree or another, affected the 
States of the Great Plains. The effects of this were promptly felt in 
reduced local support, greater instability of residence, and some decrease 
of courage. Superintendents have been obliged to exercise unwonted 
diligence in order to save weak churches from disaster. The treasuries of 
the National Society and certain State societies have been drawn upon for 
increased aid to suppplement local failures. It is hoped that this condition 
will soon be a thing of the past. The unbroken prosperity of these States, 
ever since the great drouth of 1893, gives warrant for expecting a similar 
succession of fruitful years as soon as this comparatively light drouth 
period shall be over. 

Reference to the report of the Board of Directors and to the statis- 
tical summary and other pages of this annual report will give additional 
information concerning the state of the work. 

As in former years, some gaps will be found in the list of States, due 
to the fact that material was not received in time for publication. 


MAINE. 


One of the main tasks of the year was to get the new Constitution into 
working order. It takes some little time and patience, even when, as with 
us, everything has moved with perfect harmony. The results thus far 
obtained more than justify the uniting of the Missionary Society and the 
Conference. Neither the missionary work, the care of the churches, nor 
our benevolent receipts have suffered because of the change. On the other 
hand, every interest having to do with the churches at large, which in the 
past has been referred to special committees to report, or has passed 
unnoticed, is handled by standing committees of the Board of Directors or 
by the Board as a whole. If anyone mourns for the old way of doing 
things, no one has spoken of it loud enough to be heard. 

The new Constitution, in reality, constitutes the Society a trust com- 
pany to hold funds for churches. A large number of churches are in 
possession of invested funds ranging from a few hundred to several thou- 
sand dollars, and in many cases heavy losses have followed poor invest- 
ments. The effort is now being made to induce the country churches to 
entrust these funds to the keeping of the State body. Already about 
$26,000 is so held. 

Two new churches have been organized, one English-speaking and one 
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Finnish. The first brought with it a good building worth some thousands 
of dollars. The Finnish church, with sixty-one members in its charter 
list, will have to be provided with a chapel, and one is already in sight. 

Two church buildings were burned, and, unfortunately, both the insur- 
ance policies had been permitted to lapse. In one case friends came 
speedily to the rescue and a new building was assured. In the other it has 
virtually meant the wiping out of the work. 

In the persistent effort to increase the standard of salaries, some suc- 
cess has been achieved. A few years ago $700 and parsonage for a single 
field, and $800 and parsonage for a double field, was the standard set by 
the State. The effort has been made to have every field come up to these 
figures. In some cases they have been surpassed, while in others, of 
course, there has been failure, 

Church federation in our rural communities has been emphasized, and 
this special feature of the work is the one which is receiving special 
attention this year. 

One home missionary pastor, Rev. Isabel Phelps, resigned to enter 
the foreign missionary service. Her address is now Paotingfu, China, 
where she went to take up the work of Miss Mary Morrell, of Maine, 
evangelist of the mission, who was killed during the Boxer riots. 

Four young men were ordained to the ministry, one of these being 
the Italian missionary, and one the pastor of the Abyssinian church. This 
latter council was held in Haverhill, Mass., of which church the young 
man was also pastor. In the other three cases the ordinations were held 
in accordance with the Newer Congregationalism, the councils being called 
by the local associations and being part of the regular meetings of those 
bodies. 

The Apportionment Plan is somewhat slow in winning its way, but it 
is still winning. The finances were satisfactory throughout the year, due 
to legacies, and there was a net balance of $180 at the end of the year, 

Put into statistics, the year’s work was as follows: Churches and out- 
stations aided, 146. Of these, 125 were English-speaking, 10 Finnish, 2 
Norwegian, 4 Swedish, and 5 Italian, and connected with them were 110 
Sunday schools. One hundred seven missionaries and missionary pastors 
were employed for the whole or part of a year, and gave 706% 
months of service; 60 of them served single congregations, 25 served two, 
5 served three, 6 served four, 3 served five, 1 served six, and 1 served 
seven. The sum of $16,292.90 was spent in missionary work. This is 
counting one-half of the Superintendent’s salary as belonging to that 
column and the other half as administration. There were 252 additions 
to the churches. Two new churches were organized. One new church 
and one parsonage were built. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


During the year ending March 31, 1911, 63 churches were aided to 
maintain their work, including 6 where summer services only were held. 
In addition there were 12 points where missionary work was’ prosecuted, 
‘but where there is no organized church. 
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In an old community like New Hampshire, the principal emphasis in 
Home Missionary work is upon efficiency in the administration of our old 
but weak rural churches. 

Despite the natural conservatism of churches of this type, we are glad 
to report readjustment of methods in a considerable number of churches 
looking forward to greater publicity for their business affairs with a larger 
opportunity of paticipation in administration by their constituency. 

Material improvements have been in excess of ordinary years, including 
parsonage renovation in the interest of comfort and convenience. A slight 
increase in salaries has been effected in a dozen cases. 

The social emphasis is frequently evident in the work of missionary 
pastors. Indeed, this is the only way to meet prejudice against the church 
in the hard rural field, the interpretation of the mission of the church in 
terms of community helpfulness. 

The spirit of interdenominational co-operation is on the increase, not 
always as widely as one would desire, but very perceptibly. Missionary aid 
has been refused a church not disposed at least to consider candidly pro- 
posals to federate. 

Gains in membership are encouraging. The number of accessions ex- 
ceeded those of any one of the past thirteen years. In several churches 
young men were a noteworthy element in new membership. 

The difficulty in getting suitable pastors does not descrease. Even where 
the salary is such as to insure a reasonable livelihood an efficient leadership 
is hard to discover. 

Work for foreign-speaking people is inconsiderable in size. A second 
Finnish pastor has been commissioned; Armenian services re-established. 
Our one foreign church doubled its membership. 

Financially the year was a good one. The Apportionment Plan is 
likely to result in a steadier current from living givers. Legacies are still, 
however, a very essential factor in receipts. Individual gifts should be more 
numerous. They will increase as men who want to serve their fellowman 
through practical philanthropy perceive the social import of religion. 


VERMONT. 


The year has been one of progress, with few exceptional features to 
note. Notwithstanding the impression that Vermont is not making prog- 
ress with the other States in our Union, it still is to be said that Vermont 
is on the map. She shows some gain in population, though the rural 
communities have not as a whole held their own. The larger towns and 
cities are increasing, and not wholly with a foreign population, and the 
granite, marble, and slate industries show rapid growth. The future is 
bright with promise of development of our water-powers, the conserva- 
tion and increase of our forests, the improvement of our farms, the 
increased appreciation of our charms for the summer visitor, and the 
uplift which we are to share with others in the renaissance of country 
life. With a smaller population than our neighboring northern states of 
New England, we show a larger membership in our churches, and, with 
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few exception, each year marks an increase. In no year for the past 
twenty-three have the mission churches failed of a net gain. 

During the year there has been a need of men, With the same 
number of fields, we report a falling off of over seven years in service, 
Owing to the numerous changes and the long interregnums between pas- 
torates. We look hopefully for a change this year, as we did last, but the 
change must be great to prove adequate. Our churches still continue to 
receive endowments which relieve the Missionary Society in large measure, 
but salaries are still inadequate, both in mission and self-supporting fields. 
The offer that has been made of a gift of dollar-for-dollar increase, both 
for the mission fields and for the self-supporting (where they are giving 
according to the standard required of the mission churches), is meeting 
with increased response, as the churches are coming to realize the need 
in order to secure competent men. The work of the federation with 
other denominations is going on, notwithstanding that it is looked upon 
with disfavor by some. 

Inevitably a federated church takes on features of our Congregational 
order, and there is a feeling among some that our denomination secures 
an advantage. This is an objection we have to meet. The work of the 
young women continues effective, especially in those communities where 
there is little religious life and in the weaker churches that are looking 
for a pastor. The employment of a State missionary jointly with the 
Sunday - School Society continues profitable. In canvassing fields for 
resumption of services, opening new territory, and settling old feuds in 
small churches he has been specially successful. We are still raising men 
in Vermont, and, through the agency of our religious institutions, endeavor- 
ing to put the Christian stamp upon them before we send them out. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Though the receipts of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society 
for the fiscal year were less than for the preceding year, the work was 
maintained with but little change. 

The Society during the year had preaching in 188 churches and out- 
stations, in 112 of which services were held in English, and in 76 in 
foreign languages; 162 missionaries were commissioned for a whole or 
part of the year. To English-speaking churches, 420 members were added 
by profession and letter, and 260 to foreign-speaking churches. 

One of the most interesting features of the work among the English- 
speaking peoples has been that done with the tents, four of which have 
been used in Berkshire, Franklin and Hampshire counties, and in south- 
eastern Massachusetts. For Hampshire County the Hampshire Asso- 
ciations of churches furnished the tent and the Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties the means of supporting a helper in the work, while the Home 
Missionary Society furnished the leader. The object of our tent work 
mission is to go into communities away from churches, and in these 
places to preach the Gospel. The worker in charge, in connection with 
the helper and the Bible colporteur, visits the entire section, going from 
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house to house inviting the people to the services and doing pastoral 
work among them. The results of the tent work have been favorable. 
Men, women and children have been reached who were not reached by 
the ordinary ministrations of the Gospel. 

Our four general workers have been doing efficient work in different 
parts of the State. 

Gains have been made in the equipment of our churches with adequate 
houses of worship and with parsonages. It must be said to the glory of 
God that the church property of the home missionary churches in Massa- 
chusetts, with few exceptions, is in good condition. 

Our foreign work is done among twelve different nationalities. 

For the Albanians, work is being done at one station in Boston. 

Among the Armenians we have thirteen churches and outstations, 
conducted by eight Armenian pastors. These pastors meet the secretary 
Once in three months for conference and consultation. We have regularly 
organized churches among the Armenians in Worcester and Boston. 
There are organized congregations in Lowell, Lawrence and Whitinsville. 
Our missionaries meet small groups of Armenians in various parts of the 
State, seeking to bring the Gospel to them. 


Among the Finns we have fourteen churches and outstations. This 
work is of special interest because of the people to whom we minister, who 
have come from the land of the open Bible, a land of gospel privileges, a 
land of Protestantism, a land of advanced ideas. We have a band of 
faithful, earnest workers, devoted men, making sacrifices for the cause of 
Jesus Christ. 

We have seven churches and preaching stations among the French. 

We have two German churches. 

Among the Greeks we have four workers, who minister in twelve 
different places. Their work is largely that of house-to-house visitation, 
meeting the young Greeks in the evening, holding evening school for 
them, for the teaching of English. 

The Italian work is done at three stations. 

The Norwegian work is done in two churches and one station. 

Among the Portuguese we have four preaching stations, and for the 
Syrians one. 

We have fourteen Swedish churches and outstations. Our work with 
this people is among the most prosperous of our foreign work. They are 
bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. They come from the land of the 
open Bible, a land of culture and refinement. 

For the Swedish-Finnish people in Worcester we have one church. 

The Rev. Henry N. Hoyt, D.D., who became treasurer of the Society 
in February, 1908, entered into rest November 6th, 1910. He had been a 
member of the Executive Committee, so he was familiar with the needs 
and the work of the home missionary field in our commonwealth. He 
brought to the office a matured Christian character and large experience as 
in different parts of the country. He at once lived himself into the hearts 
of the people to whom he ministered. The home missionary churches and 
pastors found in him a loving, sympathetic friend. His gracious, charming 
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personality soon made him a welcome visitor to the churches of Massachu- 
setts. His Christian faith enabled him to bear his long sickness with 
patience, and he entered into the valley with the assured presence of Him 
who never fails His children, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Perhaps not for several years has the outlook been so hopeful for an 
advance in Congregationalism in this State. The Laymen’s Missionary and 
Brotherhood Movements are bringing forward an able reserve. The pros- 
pects are bright for gathering increased funds under the Apportionment 
Plan. We have increased the offerings from the churches in the States 
of the seven societies over $1,000 a year for four years. In 1908 it was 
10,778; in 1909, 13,564. We expect around $15,000 this year. 

Rhode Islanders are slow to be ordered and very slow to be coerced. 
But the hard business sense of the Apportionment Plan and the direct 
touch of the Board with its work through its new State Missionary appeal 
to our serious and thoughtful constituency and look forward to a stronger 
and richer Congregationalism in Rhode Island. 

The churches which have received aid from the funds of the society 
during the year are thirteen in number, and the missions three. The 
amount granted varies from $100 to $300, according to the need. The board 
acknowledges with gratitude the aid of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Association, without which work among the Armenians and Finns in 
Pawtucket and the employment of a State Missionary would have been 
impossible. Many of the larger churches of the State are setting high 
figures for benevolence for 1911. Most churches are increasing their 
offerings under the Apportionment Plan; several have accepted their allot- 
ment from the Committee on Benevolence, and have their apportionment 
already pledged. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The “Land of Steady Habits” has proved its right to the title during 
the past year. 

The growth in Congregational Church membership is considerable (a 
little less than last year), but not in proportion to the increase of popula- 
tion. Perhaps this is partly due to the influx of foreigners, who are 
mostly non-Protestant, and none of whom, perhaps, are Congregationalists. 
The greater growth of population is, of course, in the cities; the country 
communities, on the whole, are stationary, and a few are shrinking. The 
smallness of the State is its salvation.in this sphere. No rural community 
in Connecticut can be very remote. 

The State must report no new churches, and confess to the dropping 
of two formerly on the list. This diminution is not degeneration. One 
church, a Scandinavian, has for a long time resembled the church in 
Sardis—it had a name, but it was dead. The other church in the city of 
New Haven had become surrounded by foreigners, and the native con- 
stituency of necessity had to find nearer church homes elsewhere. But 
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the plant is not put out of business, for it has become the excellently 
equipped and emphatically efficient instrument of one of the historic and 
important churches of the city, for foreign evangelization and social settle- 
ment service. The cause of Home Missions is dear to the hearts of the 
churches, for more give to this cause than any other. 

Among the rural communities there is a rising response to the church 
as the one important and indispensable institution. The country church 
is slowly but surely coming again to its own. The ministry, for the most 
part, is more contented and courageous than that of the city. Salaries are 
increasing all along the country line. 

The aided churches are adding to the stipends of the pastors after 
the “Vermont Plan,” some not only repeating the advance of last year, 
but “doing so some more.” Some aided churches are adopting the plan for 
this year for the first time. Two aided churches have come to self-support 
by coming into comity with contiguous churches, and in one instance the 
denominations were not identical. 

Some churches have come into the fulness of favor of invested funds 
sufficient to independence. This is the form of monument or memorial 
most fitting for the country community. No man, being dead, speaketh 
more lovingly and lastingly than through permanent plentiful provision for 
the enduring efficiency of the church that “raised him up.” This tie will 
bind in interest children and children’s children to the country community, 
and this generosity will release for general and growing use the regular 
contributions of the churches. 

While the fusing of the foreigners is being brought about to a great 
extent by our country churches that are established in rural districts where 
the strangers do not come in colonies, cling together and become clannish, 
it is in the cities and industrial communities, where there is an avalanche 
of aliens, that the problem is prodigious and pressing, Nothing could be 
more promising than the Persian work in New Britain. A Bohemian 
opportunity is opened int what was originally intensely Yankee territory, 
but where now this novel race furnishes over three-fourths of the school 
children, elects one of its own as selectman, and sends another as repre- 
sentative to the State Legislature. 

If Connecticut Congregationalists could be made conscious of the 
magnitude of the work of the Missionary Society, they would not, it is 
believed, be so chary in supplying the sinews of war for carrying on a 
statesmanlike campaign to capture Connecticut for Christ. 


NEW YORK. 


The year which has just closed has been in many respects an excep- 
tional one, first, because of the variety and seriousness of the problems 
our trustees have had to solve, and secondly, because of the unusual pros- 
perity that has come to the Society along every line of its work. This 
has been an exceptional year in the number of missions and churches 
organized, in the number of churches coming to self-support, in the min- 
isters which the Bureau of Pastoral Supply has been able to secure for 
our mission fields, in the additions to our church membership, in the large 
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increase in Sunday school attendance, in the splendid support the churches 
have given to the Society during its days of financial embarrassments, 
and, lastly, in the new dignity and the new meaning which our State home 
missionary work is receiving from our churches. We come to the new 
year with a consciousness of new strength and with devout thankfulness 
to the Giver of All Good for the success which has crowned our labors 
and the year with plenteousness. 

During the year that has closed we have issued commissions to 66 
missionaries working in 70 fields, their combined labor being equal to 
617 months. They have preached 2,402 sermons, have received into church 
membership 318. The churches aided by this Society report a total mem- 
bership of 3,915, and the Sunday schools have an enrollment of 2,370. 

The distribution of our missionary fields has been 24 in the metro- 
politan district and 42 in the up-State field. During the year special 
emphasis has been placed upon our foreign work, which has extended 
beyond our metropolitan field, and now includes an Armenian church in 
Troy, a Swedish missionary in Watervliet and Welsh missionaries in the 
central part of the State. With the opening of the new year the Society 
has, with the co-operation of the Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
largely increased its Italian work in Brooklyn, and opened a work in con- 
nection with our Camp Memorial Church, on the lower East Side of New 
York. It will also take over from the National Society the Danish work 
in Jamestown, and before the year is closed it is hoped that the Society 
will be able to develop a Polish work in Buffalo. 

Three months before the close of the fiscal year it became necessary 
in order to avert a serious debt, to make a special appeal for 125 shares 
of $50 each. In response to this appeal, 143 pledges were made, and have 
already been paid. The amount asked for was $6,200, and the amount 
received was $7,150. Almost every missionary church in the State made 
a special contribution to meet this crisis. Of the 276 churches in the State 
that have regularly maintained preaching during the last year, 231- of 
them have made offerings to our State and National home missionary 
work, 


PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY. 


In this Tri-State District, 33 churches have been aided during the 
year and 31 missionaries employed. Thirty-two have used the English 
tongue, one the Finnish, and three have employed some Welsh. (Our 
Swedish and Slavic churches do not come under this survey.) Two hun- 
dred and ninety-five months of service have been rendered by our mis- 
sionaries. 

In our aided churches in the three States, 2,399 sermons have been 
delivered, 8,876 pastoral calls have been made, 244 conversions have been 
reported, 244 members have been added to the churches on confession 
of faith, making 314 accessions, while on an average Sabbath day you 
would have found something like 2,109 people in attendance at public 
worship, and 2,050 in the Sunday schools. 
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The ups and downs of the work are always in evidence. We are 
compelled to acknowledge the loss of Lindley Church, in Philadelphia, 
and of Plymouth, in Pittsburg, while Lander, Pa., and Manasquan, N. J., 
are quiescent at present. On the other hand, their places are taken in 
the list by Buttonwood, near Wilkes-Barre, and Roxborough, in Phila- 
delphia, with a hundred members. In New Jersey, Bernardsville, and Cress- 
kill are promising accessions, the latter coming with pastor and church 
' building complete. 

Two instances of resuscitation are also very gratifying. Jermyn, 
after seven years of inactivity, has revived, repaired its house of worship, 
and gained 21 members, sustaining regular services and Sunday school. 
The other case is that of Homestead. Mr. Wm. S. Drysdale, a seminary 
student, has taken hold of the work with vigor and zeal, the attendance 
at evening crowds the church, a dozen members have been added, and the 
prospect seems to be full of hope. 

The service in our churches seems to be fully up to the usual standard. 
In Pennsylvania, 15 home missionary churches report conversions or 
accessions on confession, or both; in New Jersey, five out of six churches 
so report, and in Maryland, both conversions and accessions by confes- 
sion are credited to both churches. Some of the numbers are: Baltimore, 
Second, 51; Frostburg, 30; Park Ridge, N. J., 34; Jersey City, Finnish, 10; 
Coledale, Pa., Second, 24; Shenandoah, 23; Slatington and Fountain 
Springs, each 14; Olyphant, 12; McKeesport and Delta, each 10. Special 
meetings have been held in numerous instances, but the faithful preaching 
and personal and pastoral labors of our missionaries have been the chief 
factors in these achievements. 

In New Jersey, Egg Harbor has dedicated a beautiful and adequate 
house of worship, and Pastor Roberts is leading his people onward to 
success. Rutherford entered its new house May 1, and has met the terms 
of the Building Society for aid. At Park Ridge, Haworth, and Jersey City, 
faithful work is building up the cause. 

Baltimore, Second, reports a gracious quickening, a Young People’s 
Society has grown to 50, which, with the Ladies’ Aid, has beautified the 
sanctuary by the investment of about $150, while a kindergarten class of 
76, taught by the pastor’s wife, is a feature. Located in the southeastern 
part of the city, this church has a great field. 


OHIO. 


The last year has been one of advance in the Congregational work in 
Ohio. There has been a marked increase in the spirit of co-operation in the 
denominational activities on the part of the churches. The closer organiza- 
tion which centralizes the work of the State and unites all the churches in 
responsibility for it, the unification of the benevolent work of the churches 
in the Apportionment Plan, which not only places the obligation upon the 
local church where it belongs, but simplifies the methods of discharging 
this responsibility; the enlarged functions of the Moderator of the State 
Conference which has been magnified by Dr. Allen of Toledo to the 
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inspiration of the churches, all these factors have added to the spirit and 
success of the Ohio work. 

Financially it has been the best year in the Home Missionary history 
of Ohio. The receipts totaled $12,611.44, which is over $1,000 better than 
any previous year and which makes an increase of nearly 20% for the last 
two years. The goal set for the year 1911 is $15,000. 

Aid was given 33 churches and stations last year. Of this number 13 
are country churches; 12 city—5 in industrial centers, 2 in down town 
sections, 5 in residential districts; 2 are in rapidly developing city suburbs; 
6 are foreign-speaking—4 Bohemian, 1 Norwegian-Danish, and 1 Finnish. 

Thirty workers were commissioned who gave a total service of twenty- 
three years and five months. 

One new church was organized, at Grandview, a fine suburb of Colum- 
bus, with a charter membership of ninety-five (95), which has grown to 
one hundred and forty-one (141). Already a fine new church building to 
cost $13,000 is nearing completion. The old mission of Plymouth at Cin- 
cinnati has been vigorously pushed and has come to a new era of rapid 
development, and plans are perfecting for a fine new church building which 
will insure a strong church in a good section of this southern city. 

Two churches have assumed self-support. During the year there 
have been completed or were in process of construction seven new church 
buildings ranging in value from $12,000 to $100,000. 

Four of the stronger churches of the State are assuming oversight and 
financial responsibility for near-by needy churches, and two others are 
conducting Sunday schools and Mission Stations. This spirit and service 
is being encouraged and will add much to the effectiveness of the work. 

The work has been greatly strengthened in the southern section of the 
State, where it has always been difficult to maintain, by the coming of 
several new men and the awakening of a new spirit. The churches of the 
State are well manned and there is a fine spirit of united and aggressive 
service which promises larger things for the future. 


MICHIGAN. 


The situation remains practically unchanged. The number of churches 
and out-stations supplied by home missionary pastors is 113, and connected 
with them. are 120 Sunday schools; the number of missionaries commis- 
sioned for whole or part of the year, 68; total months’ service, 604; number 
ministering to a single congregation, 30; churches assuming self-support, 5; 
number formerly self-supporting, which have asked and received aid, 4; 
number of churches organized, 2. 

Our greatest difficulty is in securing enough thoroughly consecrated 
and well equipped men for the pastorates of our small and isolated 
churches. We are always in need of fifteen to twenty men. Another 
difficulty grows out of our inheritance from the lumber era, which was 
largely an era of exploitation. Towns then sprang up as if by magic, and 
churches thrived. For a period of twenty-five years we organized, on an 
average, one church a month. But in time the land was denuded of its 
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timber, the soil was decried as of no value, and prosperous towns vanished 
like the insubstantial fabric of a vision. In many places our churches 
were wrecked. They had their day and ceased to be. For some years we 
have been ministering to our dying, and burying our dead. We have also 
been looking after their effects and doing what we could to assist the 
Church Building Society to recover, a part at least, of the money gen- 
erously given to aid these churches when they were young and life was 
full of hope. 

A sharp transition is going on in many sections of the lower peninsula 
which will transform large areas within the next few years. The old 
“lumberjack farmer,” prevalent throughout the former timber belt, is fast 
disappearing. Successful farmers, notably from Ohio and Indiana, are 
coming in and they report that Michigan lands can be made to yield» with 
less labor, as profitable crops as the lands from which they came. Many 
improvements are going on and the price of farms is advancing. A mar- 
velous development is also taking place in fruit culture along the entire 
western side of the lower peninsula and in many other favorable localities. 
All this is creating confidence in the stability of future conditions which 
is stimulating to our missionary activity. 

We are trying to strengthen our base in the strategic centers that we 
already occupy. While many of the former lumber towns are only memo- 
ries or wrecks, a goodly number of them are slowly but surely becoming 
the centers of prosperous agricultural communities. For all such places 
our program includes: the securing of consecrated pastors of special 
ability as organizers and constructive workers; the providing of adequate 
and attractive meeting-houses and parsonages, and the organizing of feed- 
ers in the form of out-stations and branch Sunday schools. All our Sun- 
day school work is under the direction of our State Board of Trustees, 
and our home missions and Sunday school missions go hand in hand. The 
weaker churches in the villages and in the country are being yoked, as 
far as possible. In order to secure stronger men, larger circuits, able to 
pay larger salaries, are being formed. 

New work, however, cannot be neglected if we are to be true to our 
responsibilities and bear our share as a denomination in caring for the 
future religious welfare of the State. The great opportunities for new 
work will be largely in the growing cities. Several such opportunities 
are appealing to us now, but we cannot respond, as our maintenance fund 
enables us to live only from hand to mouth. The Church Building Society 
has been exceedingly generous in helping our churches to pay last bills, 
but unless some help can be obtained in paying first bills, there will be no 
‘last bills to pay. In order to provide for the initiation of new work, the 
Michigan Conference, at its last session, voted to establish a permanent 
fund to be known as the Michigan Congregational Extension Fund. 


INDIANA. 


It is a great pleasure to report that, on the whole, the churches of 
Indiana are in a much more prosperous condition than last year. Then we 
had seven churches without a pastor; now every church is supplied, and, 
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with the exception of two, all have pastors residing on the field. Some 
churches, such as Hobart, Miller and Dunkirk, had been pastorless for 
three years. 

There are four chief classes of fields in the State: 

First—The churches in two or three of the larger cities. 

Second—Those in the mining district. 

Third—Those in the smaller towns in the northern central part of the 
State. 

Fourth—Those in the manufacturing region tributary to Chicago. 

Progress has been made among all these classes, except in the mining 
regions, where there has been scarcity of work, which has not only pre- 
vented any development of our churches, but reduced them even somewhat 
below their previous strength. In the cities, almost without exception, 
there has been an upward movement of church life. Strong pastoral lead- 
ership in the important First Churches of Terre Haute, Kokomo, Indian- 
apolis, and Fort Wayne, has been of material service to the entire fellow- 
ship in the State. In the churches along the shore of Lake Michigan the 
outlook has brightened. The year spent with the Gary church by Dr. 
Hopkins resulted in substantial increase of material equipment, of mem- 
bership and attendance. Rev. Luke Stuart succeeds him, and his pastorate 
opens with every prospect of success. 


ILLINOIS. 


This is the last report to be made by the Illinois Home Missionary Society, 
as the work of that organization was, by vote at the State Conference 
meeting in Moline, last May, taken over by the Conference. This action 
completes our reorganization, and Illinois is now among the States that 
have accepted the advice of the National Council and fallen in line with 
more centralized organization. From this day forward the responsibility 
for the work in the State will be borne by the officers of the Conference 
itself, instead of a Society created by the Conference. 

The change in the personnel of the management of the home mission- 
ary work is very slight, as the Superintendent of the Home Missionary 
Society was elected Superintendent of the Conference, and many of the 
strong and faithful men who have made the work of the Society effective 
are members of the Board of Trustees of the Conference. The continuity 
will be close and vital. 

At the Moline meeting Dr. Thomas C. MacMillan, the President of 
the Society, presented a summary of the work of the Society for the more 
than thirty years of its life and distinguished service. This record showed 
that over $800,000 has been raised and expended by the Society in its 
effort to evangelize the State, and that fully 350 churches have been organ- 
ized and aided, almost the exact number now on the roll of the Conference. 
About 550 pastors and evangelists have borne the commission of the 
Society and worked in the State in this third of a century of growth in 
Illinois. Great and consecrated men have been leaders in this service, and 
the achievements have been signal. How poor would be the history of Con- 
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gregationalism in Illinois without the record of noble service done under 
the Illinois Home Missionary Society. 

The demands on the treasury the past year have not diminished, and 
the increase in contributions has been but small, leaving, as for the past 
three years, a small deficit to be carried. We are hoping that under the 
new organization a larger sense of responsibility for the work in the State 
will take hold of the churches, and that we shall receive larger contribu- 
tions for the carrying on of our work. Our Apportionment Department of 
the Conference encourages us to hope that the operation of the Apportion- 
ment Plan, which is being generally adopted in our State, is going to show 
a substantial gain for 1911 and a still greater one for 1912. 

We close the year with 24 stations and out-stations cared for, outside 
of Chicago and Peoria, which have city societies. Of this number, one is 
German and one is Italian. In each of these fields a Sunday school has 
been maintained. 

We find it increasingly difficult to find pastors for the smaller fields, 
both the missionary and the self-supporting churches. 


WISCONSIN. 


This has been the first year of Wisconsin’s fully manned reorganization. 
General Superintendent Rev. F. M. Sheldon came into the State in Feb- 
ruary, 1910, and entered at once actively into service. 

In October, 1908, the new Wisconsin Congregational Association, 
which had been under consideration for three years, was voted. Until 
Superintendent Sheldon was discovered, however, the plans were carried 
forward as well as possible, through committees, under the direction of 
the new Board of Directors and the former heads of the departments. Rev. 
L. H. Keller acted as superintendent so far as was practicable while filling 
his new strenuous Fond du Lac pastorate. 

The new order has involved the continuance of Secretaries Robinson 
and Carter, practically as before, in charge of the Sunday school and 
Home Missionary Departments respectively. It involved, also, as the dis- 
tinctive feature of the Wisconsin plan, as contrasted with that of others, 
the inauguration of a new office and a new officer. This new General 
Superintendent has the oversight and unification of all departments; gives 
special care to self-supporting churches as desired and needed; develops 
the Apportionment Plan and the general finances; manages the State paper, 
“The Wisconsin Congregational Church Life,’ and meets such other calls— 
and they have proved numerous—as appear and are within his power. 

By a few changes and readjustments in the old force, in office and on 
field, added efficiency and enthusiasm have been secured with economy. 
With the Congregational headquarters established in the First Congre- 
gational Church of Madison, the entire work has assumed new dignity, with 
a new centrifugal force affecting all lines of service. With the Apportion- 
ment Plan and otherwise the aim has been to bring the lesser departments 
not to overshadow the great and fundamental Home Missionary Depart- 
ment, but into proper proportionate relationship. 
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One prominent step taken the past year has been the securing of a 
fine residence in Madison, near the University, as a home, a working head- 
quarters and a rallying center, for our Congregational pastor, Rev. R. H. 
Edwards, and the seven hundred and more students of the University 
having Congregational antecedents or proclivities. This has been done 
with much strenuous and self-sacrificing labor on Superintendent Sheldon’s 
part, but with no financial outlay or responsibility by the State Associa- 
tion, which heartily endorses and encourages this enterprise, as it always 
has our Christian academies at Ashland and Endeavor. 

Wisconsin has the oldest State Church Federation organization, and 
has made much of this hopeful movement. This year the record is made 
with pleasure that, besides four cases of local federation in the temporary 
union of two churches of different denominations for worship and work, 
the actual permanent union has been effected of a Methodist Episcopal 
church and a Congregational church into a Congregational church, 

The general lines of missionary work have gone forward with vigor 
and success, as indicated by the statistical and financial reports. One of 
our pastors has a motto for his local church that should be to us all a 
continuous incentive in all lines of worthy effort, viz.: “No quest, no 
conquest.” 


IOWA. 


“The Congregational Conference of Iowa” is the title under which we 
are now organized and incorporated. We are, therefore, in a transitional 
stage, and are trying to set ourselves to the task of readjustment. The 
new Constitution provides for the organization of various departments— 
Department of State Missions, Systematic Beneficence, and Pastoral Sup- 
ply. Home missions, Sunday school work, and other lines of missionary 
activity are to be grouped under the Department of State’ Missions. A 
State Executive Committee will be the executive agency for this depart- 
ment, and will also have supervision over the other departments. If the 
machinery is cumbersome, it is so because it is new. We may be obliged 
to slacken speed a little while we are changing machines. But we are 
confident that this changing order will ultimately serve to bring to a finer 
and more effective expression the power and possibilities of our fellowship. 

The home missionary operations of the year reveal no remarkable 
achievements. Amid changing social conditions, the work has been sus- 
tained with a fair measure of success. The loss of 7,000 in our population 
in the last decade has made our missionary task more difficult—particularly 
in rural and semi-rural communities. Scores of our families, of the char- 
acter which make fine Kingdom-building material, have joined the exodus. 
Some of our churches, once comparatively strong, have been reduced to 
fragments because the supporting constituency has nearly vanished. 

As an agricultural State we must give good heed to the country 
church. There are some indications that the tide of emigration from rural 
communities will soon be partially arrested, and the drift from the soil 
to the city checked. The interest in rural betterment is constantly rising. 
The large majority of our country churches are meeting effectively the 
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religious needs of their respective communities. Others are seeking to 
adjust their work to their rapidly changing constituency. 

Possibly our most promising work at this time is in our cities, where 
the city work presses with increasing urgency. Of the four churches 
organized last year, two are in rapidly growing cities. Plymouth Church, 
in East Waterloo, organized June, 1910, gives promise of coming to a 
position of power and usefulness as soon as a house of worship is 
provided. 

The missionary activities of the year may be summarized as follows: 
Sixty-seven churches and out-stations have been aided, of which 57 are 
English-speaking, 2 Bohemian, 2 Swedish, 2 Welsh and 1 German. Sixty- 
two missionaries have been under commission, 22 of whom have served 
through the entire twelve months. Four churches have been organized and 
8 reached self-support. Two general missionaries have rendered 18 
months of service in field work. The membership of the aided churches 
is 3,133, with a Sunday school enrollment of 3,513. These churches have 
received on confession of faith 197 and by letter 143. 

The Apportionment Plan has been adopted as our financial policy. We 
believe in the plan, although as yet it has neither increased our -income 
nor effected a redistribution of remittances. But while the receipts for the 
year show a falling off as compared with the previous year, we believe 
this is due, in part at least, to the readjustment of our whole scheme of 
benevolence incident to the adoption and initiation of the Apportionment Plan. 
In course of time the plan will come to its own, and we shall look for a more 
steady as well as an enlarged stream of beneficence. 

There are many encouraging things about the work. The leading 
pulpits of the State have never been better manned. There are fewer 
vacancies than usual. A healthy spirit of co-operation prevails. When 
the district associations appoint their advisory committees, as recom- 
mended by the State Conference, the work throughout the State will be 
more completely unified, and this will afford a larger opportunity for the 
expression of our practical fellowship. 


MINNESOTA. 


The first year of self-support has been “annus mirabilis’ for Minnesota. 
While we felt proud to be so considered, Congregationally, as to be lined up 
with Wisconsin and Iowa—States that are so much older—in constituent 
membership in the Congregational Home Missionary Society, some of us 
realized that it was no holiday job that had fallen to us. Very quietly we 
have attended to our business, and at the close of the year, on March 31, 
we were able to balance the books with a credit of $7.98. We are grateful, 
first, to God, for His good hand upon us, and then to the splendid loyalty 
of the churches, which, without waiting for spasmodic appeals, have in- 
quired as to what their “fair share’ might be, and then, with so few 
exceptions that you can almost if not quite count them on your fingers, set 
themselves to raise it. 


The appeal of the year has been altogether for the apportionment— 
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for the whole apportionment—in the persuasion that the secret of financing 
our State work is there. It goes without saying that every church has not 
been able to meet its share, but the moral value of the effort which more 
than 99 per cent. have made cannot be too highly estimated. There has 
been an unusual steadiness in the work, broken by a conspicuous failure 
or two and by some brilliant successes, like that of Lynnhurst, Minneapolis, 
where in nine months, with $270 aid, we have a church of over one hun- 
dred members and growing, paying $1,800 for pastor’s support and expect- 
ing to dedicate in May a $12,000 property. We should hardly have made 
our passage, however, as quietly and comfortably as we have, but for a 
small “revolving fund” that was secured at the beginning of the year. 
Though plainly not half large enough for our business, it has been of very 
great value. 

The fruitage of the year in conversions and additions to the churches 
is above the average of recent years. Several pastors of evangelistic gifts, 
who minister in the larger churches, have given themselves freely in service 
to their neighbors, and in a few cases professional evangelists have been 
called in. 

The new work has been chiefly in the mining regions and along the 
recent extensions of the “Soo” Railway, in the central northern part of 
the State. In each of these regions a number of hopeful centers have 
been opened, but the work has not yet advancd to the point of organization. 

While it is quite certain that the coming year will test us a bit more 
thoroughly than has the last, in which, as it seems to us, we have found 
and used the last cent, the directors have boldly added some $2,500 to the 
budget and authorized some new lines of work. We plan to take over 
what German work is done in the State, thus relieving a bit the treasury 
of the National Society. We also plan to set forth a model rural parish if 
we can find the man with a fit vision to work it. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


The past year has been the most trying one in the history of our 
work, occasioned by the crop failure in the State. Only one-fourth of a 
crop was raised, and that very largely in a few more favored counties. 
In many of the newer counties, on account of lack of rain, scarcely enough 
grain for seed was raised. And yet, in the face of this calamity, the people 
have been ‘very brave and hopeful, and the churches have done their best. 
By doubling up some fields, by great sacrifices on the part of the mis- 
sionaries, by most strenuous efforts on the part of the churches, we have 
kept all of our fields in a way supplied. In one or two cases where a sister 
denomination has sought to occupy a small field with us we have left the 
work to them and have put our efforts where we felt that the return would 
be larger and more direct. With these exceptions, we have kept all of our 
fields supplied. 

There has been a goodly number of additions to our churches. This 
lean year has been a very good time to set people to thinking on spiritual 
matters. Perhaps never in the history of our work has there been so 
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much revival interest in our churches as during the last few months, For 
this we thank God and take new courage. 

We have been obliged to keep on organizing churches and building 
houses of worship. It was either do this or beat an inglorious retreat 
from the field. This latter we could not do. Our great Captain has been 
leading us on. We have tried to follow Him. In this new work our Sun- 
day-School Society has rendered invaluable help. The assistance of the 
Church Building Society has also been most valuable and vital. They have 
helped us to the limit of their ability. 

Despite the unfortunate record of last year, the prospects for the 
present year are very encouraging. We believe that harvests will be good. 
There was considerable railroad building last year. Several proposed lines 
will be completed this year. The opening up of new sections of the State 
and the establishing of new towns continues. There is plenty of new work 
to be done. This State promises to be one of the strong and important 
States of the Union in coming years. We have little waste land and a fine 
class of people. Our boys and girls are growing up without the saloon. 
We have fertile soil and little waste land. With improved methods of 
farming we will be able to avoid, in a large measure, in coming years the 
failure we had last year from lack of rain. This State is worth being 
held for our Lord and Master. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


It is difficult in a few words to even suggest the work done by the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society last year in South Dakota, cov- 
ering the portion of the State east of the Missouri River, which is now 
almost self-supporting, as well as that west of the river, which is largely 
pioneer missionary work of but three or four years of age. 

Some 14 entirely new missionary fields have been established; 19 Amer- 
ican and 3 German churches have been organized, and some 57 Sunday 
schools have been organized. All but one of the new mission fields estab- 
lished have been west of the Missouri River. 

A dry season and something of a change in the plans of the railroads, 
which have been building so rapidly in the western part of the State, have 
somewhat checked the rapid progress which was causing everything to go 
with a whirl and a boom. Nevertheless, the great stretches of territory 
west of the Missouri River and the increase in its population have brought 
us an abundance of opportunities and missionary problems. 

The plan of caring for the State in the early beginnings of its mis- 
sionary work quite largely through men called “district missionaries,” under 
joint commission of our own and the Sunday-School Society, has proven 
to be productive of economy and efficiency. In the division of the general 
work the past year, these workers have had immediate care over districts 
various in extent and differing somewhat according to (a) the nature of 
the more localized work dependent upon them, (b) the rapidity of the 
development of the commercial life about them, and (c) their ability and 
willingness to do work somewhat supervisory in its character. 
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Eleven new church buildings have been dedicated or are in the process 
of building. Five parsonages have been constructed. Two mission fields 
have been brought to self-support. 

Generally speaking, there has been a forward movement among our 
larger and older churches—the lifting of the standard of salaries, a better- 
ment of church plants, and an increase of benevolences. The Registrar’s 
figures show an increase of $33,258 in home expenditures, $84,495 in church 
property, and $1,616 in benevolences. Many of our churches are doing 
more effective work through graded Sunday schools, boys’ clubs, and other 
allied organizations for social betterment. Some churches have remodeled 
their buildings to this end. 

Notwithstanding the check in the progress of development above 
referred to, the State is rapidly growing in population. In 1900 Butte County 
had 2,907 inhabitants. The census-taker last year found 20,669 inhabitants. 
Gregory County increased from 1,211 to 13,061. Many other figures might 
be quoted from official sources to show the growing population of some 
of our older settled counties. 

The destinies of South Dakota for the next twenty-five years are being 
determined very rapidly by those who live in this decade. We are seeking 
to use the moneys entrusted to us with the utmost economy and with 
strategic vision. We are seeking to do what we can while conserving our 
own properties and missionary opportunities, at the same time to relieve 
overchurched conditions and to use Congregational missionary money only 
where the appeal is most real and vital. We are ready on any equitable or 
reasonable basis to co-operate with all other evangelical denominations on 
this line for the largest interests of the Kingdom. 


NEBRASKA. 


The home missionary work of Nebraska has been divided the past 
year among four general workers—the Superintendent, who is of neces- 
sity for the most part the financial agent; one general missionary, who is 
subject to call for any part of the State needing his help; one pastor-at- 
large for the southeastern part of the State, and a second one for the 
sandhills region of the north-central portion. 

This division of labor has given a better service “to the small and scat- 
tered churches than has been possible before, few having been left without 
preaching service at least once a month, and generally oftener. Several 
churches have also been revived that must have perished if less time and 
care had been given to them than the pastor-at-large was able to bestow. 

Other churches practically dead for several years, but kept on the roll 
because no one had time to help them properly dispose of their property 
and close up their affairs, have been enabled to do this in a way satisfactory 
to all, because a pastor-at-large could stay with the few unshepherded 
members still remaining until all details were completed. The result of 
stich service may appear in the form of fewer names on the roll of churches 
the coming year; but, if so, it will mean simply the pruning away of the 
dead branches, and not the cutting off of living members. 
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Besides our general workers, 38 missionaries have been commissioned 
the past year, who performed 340 months—nearly 30 years—of service. 
About 60 communities, including out-stations, were thus supplied with the 
Gospel, resulting in 240 additions to the churches, 133 of which came on 
confession of faith. 

Three new churches have been organized, two among the Germans and 
one American. Four churches have assumed self-support. 

With a State containing many small churches and comparatively few 
that are strong numerially or financially, and with no legacies or perma- 
nent funds, by the income of which the regular contributions of the 
churches might be supplemented, it is a constant struggle to replenish the 
treasury from month to month, and nothing but the hearty co-operation 
vand loyalty of the pastors and churches could enable this to be done 
throughout the entire year. Grateful acknowledgment is therefore made 
of this best of all soufces of strength for the work, without which it could 
not be maintained. 

The State organization has been duly incorporated as the “Congrega- 
tional Conference of Nebraska” and a new constitution adopted looking 
towards the closer unity of the State work. The former Advisory Board 
has become a committee under the Board of Directors of the State Con- 
ference, but the State Home Missionary Society is still a separate body, 
having its own Board of Directors, who are regular in their attendance at 
the monthly meetings and faithful in the administration of their responsible 
duties, 

The best of good-fellowship and harmony prevails in every department 
of the State work, including the Sunday school as well as home missionary 
lines of effort, with enough of genuine sacrifice required on the part of all 
engaged in the work to keep alive the true Christian spirit. 


MISSOURI. 


We have closed the first full year under the new Conference in Missouri. 

Its events are these: The establishment of a central office in the 
downtown district, with files and the beginning of an equippment; an evan- 
gelistic campaign in Springfield Association which brought more than one 
hundred members into their churches; a midwinter Home Missionary Con- 
ference in Kansas City, so successful in bringing all interests together 
that it will be repeated once or twice between the annual meetings of the 
Conference each year; the inauguration of the State Brotherhood work; 
the beginning of church federation with the Presbyterians at Cameron 
and Willow Springs, and with an Advent church at Amity; a State visita- 
tion at three centers by national Sunday school leaders, and a contest 
extending throughout the year between Sunday schools for the best per- 
centage of attendance. 

Five buildings have been erected during the year—A city church, 
Ivanhoe Park, Kansas City; a country church in Tower School District 
near Orongo; a mission hall on Smelter Hill, Joplin; a club house for 
boys and girls at East Joplin, called “The Tabernacle”; and a main building, 
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including recitation and executive rooms, at Kidder Academy, Kidder, Mo. 
Metropolitan Tabernacle Church in Kansas City is rebuilding and equipping 
itself for work. The total cost of our building operations in the State 
amounts to $65,600. 

The. $12,000 church debt burdening the Prospect Avenue Church, Kan- 
sas City, to the point of disheartenment, has been provided for by the 
co-operation of the Church. Building Society and the larger churches in 
Kansas City. , 

Our Women’s Boards have had a splendid year. Missouri Branch 
W. B. M. I. surpassed. their aim and increased it for the coming year. 
Their total in regular and special contributions reached $7,900. The 
Women’s Home Missionary Union did not meet. their apportionment, but 
exceeded all expectations in their special contributions. Their total is 
approximately $12,000 for the year. 

Our educational institutions have had a prosperous twelve months. 
Drury Academy enrolled 124, Iberia 75, and Kidder 200. The new building 
at Kidder is nearly completed. 

Drury College has had one of the best years in its. history, enrolling 
514 students. The Superintendent spent a week with the students in evan- 
gelistic meetings during the month of March. A number of decisions for 
life investment in Christian work were made. A $500,000 endowment. cam- 
paign is being arranged by President George and a strong committee of the 
officers and friends of the institution. 

St. Louis City Missionary Society will raise for regular and special 
work more than $14,000 during the current calendar year. After the com- 
pletion of Memorial Church, Hope Church, to which Rev. H. C. Haskin 
has just been called as pastor, will come forward with a new building 
project. 

During the past year 17 churches have been aided. Twenty-one pastors 
and missionaries have been employed. They rendered 645 weeks’ labor, 
preached 1,210 sermons and made nearly 10,000 pastoral calls. Aided Sun- 
day schools enroll 2,106 members. Aided churches contain 1,736 members. 
The high standard of giving has been maintained in the State throughout 
the year. 

At the Conference meeting in May a distinct forward movement was 
made, the women undertaking to provide a pastor for Kidder, and the 
remaining fields being arranged in three group pastorates. Instructions 
were given by the Conference to provide pastors for them. By a challenge 
from a member of Pilgrim Church a campaign was inaugurated to raise the 
necessary funds for the new salaries. This provides for vacant fields in 
the. State and opens the way for a forward movement in new work that is 
now in prospect. 


KANSAS. 


The Home Missionary churches of Kansas are distinguishable from 
other Kansas churches only by the fact that they receive an appropriation 
from the “Home Missions” fund of the Conference. They are not con- 
fined to any locality or type. The thirty that receive help from the State: 
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fund are found in rural, small-town, or city communities, indiscriminately. 
No part of the State is making at present any rapid growth in population 
Or ‘in industrial development. 

That our work has become intensive rather than extensive is so appar- 
ent that the Board of Directors of the Kansas Congregational Conference at 
its last meeting voiced its approval of the following statement of principles 
which should govern the appropriation of the “Home Missions” fund: 

(1) A field in which no other religious work is done, even if future 
growth into permanent strength is uncertain, is recognized by us as a 
legitimate call to inaugurate and maintain or to support a Congregational 
church. 

(2) A church which has suffered from removals or.declined from other 
causes until it can no longer maintain an adequate ministry should be given 
some consideration, but does not merit a large appropriation. 

(3) A work already established with property holdings in a center of 
population and influence deserves to be sufficiently helped to enable it to 
come to strength and self-support as early as possible. 

The title “Home Missionary” is also somewhat of a misnomer. Al- 
though the minister bearing it is a missionary and works at home, he is 
not distinguishable either in spirit or purpose or activities from his 
brethren who do not bear that title. We therefore in Kansas use the title 
as little as possible, preferring the older and more comprehensive concep- 
tion that we are all brethren and “ministers” together. Therefore the 
“Home Missionary” work merges completely and indistinguishably into the 
“Conference” life and activity. 

The pressing need is for a larger, keener, and more compelling denomi- 
national consciousness, that will make our churches and ministers stand 
together and work together. The change from a dual organization to a 
Conference has been an important factor in this line. The operation of the 
Apportionment Plan is a constant force making for unity. We are pushing 
it in all of our Kansas churches with increasing success. 

Two new lines of progress are being inaugurated. Active steps are 
being taken to increase the ministers’ salaries to a minimum of $800 and 
parsonage; and the development of rural church life is being taken up with 
a purpose and understanding that is new. 

The last year has seen an increase in the growth of church and Sunday- 
school membership, Brotherhoods, and in the value of church property. 
We hope the coming year will witness a large increase in the “Home Mis- 
sion” funds, the development of new enterprises, and a new compactness and 
efficiency of organization. We desire every Congregationalist in Kansas to 
consider himself both in relation to each other and to God as “Workers’ 
together with Him.” For this we are constantly seeking. 


OKLAHOMA. 


The work in Oklahoma the past year has made another good advance. 
It is evident that we are gathering strength. The statistical gains are not 
‘so large as a year ago, but the growth in stability is much greater. The 
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work moves more steadily and with stronger strides. We mention some 
features: 

1st. We continued the policy of developing the work in places already 
occupied, rather than entering new fields. This we hope is our last year of 
intensive work only. We must not only do this, but more. Since January 
first we have organized two new churches, and the first steps toward 


opening work in Muskogee, a city of 25,000 population and the largest in | 


eastern Oklahoma, have been taken. 

2nd. The churches and mission points have been more fully and con- 
tinuously served the past year than any previous year. The lack of money 
and dearth of men had heretofore made this impossible. Owing to larger 
receipts from the fields, our grant came more nearly reaching around— 
with at least a little for each needy place—than ever before. In past years 
we have been forced to let some places stand idle for lack of funds. We 
fear that we are not fully past this period of poor economy yet, but day is 
breaking and the past year was most encouraging. With the loosening of 
the financial tension we have been able to get better men. By the utmost 
economy, and carefully canvassing the fields to secure the most possible, 
practically all of the churches have been continuously manned. The fruits 
of these efforts are seen in the general strengthening of the work. 

3rd. Emphasis has been placed on bringing as many churches to self- 
support as possible. The advance on this line has been our best. Four 
fields, representing eight churches, assumed self-support during the year. 
These are not our largest churches, but are fields where the financial obliga- 
tions are not so heavy. Besides the above, many of the churches raised a 
larger amount for pastors and thus reduced the amount of aid. Local re- 
sponsibility, though of slow growth, is developing and has received its 
greatest impetus and inspiration the past year. This has been done in the 
face of financial stringency. There has been a shortage of crops for three 
years on account of drought. This year, in several parts of the State, we 
have a total failure. This is a serious handicap. 

4th. We have done more evangelistic work than before. Besides the 
good work of many of the pastors, we have had an evangelist giving full 
time since October 1st. The number of accessions on confession has been 
large and many churches have been greatly strengthened. The churches 
served have met most of this expense. The small amount we have put into 
it has been a good investment. 

In a rapidly developing State of wonderful resources, with a population 
now of 1,700,000 and constantly increasing, our Congregational work, which 
is already well planted, if competently manned, has an assured future. 


COLORADO. 


The year closing March 31, 1911, was a good one, although it began 
with a discouraging note. Many of the churches were pastorless and all 
of the work in a state of chaos. The year closes with a spirit of good cheer 
and enthusiasm. Not for years has there been so united and harmonious a 
spirit. Fellowship has come to have a new meaning. 
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In a special way all of our churches have caught something of. the 
“Together” spirit. At the beginning of the year we made as our special aim 
to “stablish the things that remain” and to deepen the spiritual life of the 
churches. The Superintendent felt that the first and primary need of all the 
churches was not the need of better organization so much as of a spiritual 
blessing, a real uplift. In place of talking finances or organization, the 
Superintendent as he traveled about has’ everywhere emphasized Bible study 
and those things which make for the spiritual quickening: of the churches. 
To the surprise of all concerned, the result has been not only a manifest 
spiritual blessing, but also a large increase in our gifts. Colorado gave 
last year for Home Missions, $1,500: more than in any previous year. As 
Colorado has heartily adopted the Apportionment Plan, there has been a like 
increase for all of the benevolent societies. When all the conditions are 
considered, the increase is a large one. The past two years have been 
years of crop failure and of general depression for practically all of Colorado. 

We have at present 98 churches; 16 German and 82 English-speaking: 
churches. Of the 82 churches, 40 received aid during the year. Quite a 
number of other churches are directly under the care’ of the H. M. Super- 
intendent. Of distinctly independent and self-supporting churches we have 
but few. One of the difficulties of the work is the attempt to care for a 
much larger family than our appropriation will permit. Ten years ago the 
Home Missionary Society was expending in Colorado two or three times as 
much money as it has spent the past few years. There are even now 
churches waiting to be revived and unchurched communities awaiting the 
Gospel as soon as we have the men and the means to carry on the work. 
During the year 4 new churches were organized. Seven new church build- 
ings were completed at the following places: Denver City Park, Englewood, 
Redvale, Arriba, Genoa, Molina and Maybell. Three churches secured par- 
sonages, 

The outlook for Colorado is good. We have, at least in a measure, every 
kind of work known to the Home Missionary Society. Colorado has miles 
of frontier opening up to settlement. We have our country districts with 
all kinds of farming, from the dry farming district in eastern Colorado to the 
magnificent fruit valleys on the western slope. We have in our cities 
something of the exclusiveness which goes with churches in a good neigh- 
borhood, and we have no small amount of the wretchedness’ which goes 
with slum life. Increasingly we are called to meet the changing conditions 
which the foreigner brings as he goes to the beet sugar fields, the mining 
camps and the great irrigation projects. We have our lonely fields, as 
lonely as any of the American Board mission fields. We have churches 85 
and 90 miles from the railroad and churches in mining camps where, from 
a Christian standpoint, the loneliness is intense. More than half of our 
churches are in communities where there is practically no other Protestant 
church. 

We have our great problems and our great difficulties, but we are, 
however, making progress. What the next 25 years may reveal no man 
can tell. There is a fascination about the work. Weare building for the 
years and years to come. With but few exceptions, all of our pulpits are 
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filled: There is everywhere a spirit of courage and. good cheer in the work. 
Colorado is not in line for anything phenomenal in any way. The outlook 
for solid and substantial. work, however, never has been better. 


WYOMING. 


In spite of the long-continued drought, and consequently severe losses 
in cattle and sheep, Wyoming is still optimistic. 

Immense bodies of coal are being opened up and new mines are adding 
their product to the already’ large amount exported. Pipe lines are being 
laid for the purpose of transporting her crude oil to market. New cor- 
porations have been formed and outside capital is sinking wells rapidly 
within the oil zone. The United States has for years led all other countries 
in the manufacture of asbestos goods, but until recently all the raw 
material was imported from Canada. Vast bodies of asbestos have just 
been discovered in Wyoming: mines have been opened and mills erected 
which within the year have begun shipping that product to the markets of 
the world. Government and private irrigation projects have been pushing 
forward their canals and opening up land for settlement under the Carey: 
Act. 

Along religious lines the same activity is marked. Every denomination 
doing work in this State reports a year of progress. The Congregation- 
alists never had a better corps of workers than at present. The hammer 
and saw of the church builder are busy. No less than eight of our 
churches are enlarging their houses of workship or building new ones, or 
are erecting parsonages, realizing that the best service is only attained by. 
good church equipment. Assistant Superintendent Daley has been hard at 
work in strengthening the churches that were organized last year. Re- 
cently ministers have been secured for some of these fields, relieving Mr. 
Daley for other much-needed tasks. One new church has been organized 
(with four out-station Sunday-school missions as feeders), with a charter 
membership of forty-five, largely heads of families. Several Sunday schools 
have been organized and new missions established where the time was 
not ripe for church organization. 

With a constantly shifting population and shifting ministry incident 
to the frontier, Wyoming has done well to be in the front rank with those 
who succeeded in raising their full share of the apportionment. A few 
of the churches did not quite “reach the mark,” but others did even more, 
so that the lack was supplied. Several of our ministers have had unusual 
burdens and heartaches to carry this year, yet, notwithstanding all, the 
spiritual growth has been marked in many places. Under the leadership of 
Mrs. Charles Gray Miller, of Buffalo, the women’s organizations are doing 
an aggressive work and have adopted the Apportionment Plan for their 
benevolences. 

The church at Buffalo developed a marked missionary spirit and 
released its pastor for a two months’ missionary campaign in Johnson 
County, and Mr. Miller, assisted by Mr. King, of Union Seminary, is 
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holding preaching services at a dozen or more points where the people are 
deprived of religious privileges. 

The personal interest that has been taken by various Eastern churches 
in the Wyoming mission field is proving of untold value, not only to 
Wyoming ministers and communities, through the personal touch that tells 
of a sympathetic interest carrying with it helpful and far-reaching influences, 
but to the churches in the East as well in the new relationships established. 

The work on the frontier is not easy, whether it be that of the Superin- 
tendent, his hard-working assistants, the ministers upon the field, or the 
church as a whole; but Wyoming is overcoming her difficulties and pressing 
onward, determined to win her part of this great national commonwealth for 
Christ. 


MONTANA. 


During the past year there was a very great rush of settlers into the 
State, especially in Northern and Eastern Montana. Great areas of land 
were thrown open for settlement under the enlarged homestead law, and 
the land-hungry of near-by States were eager to get possession, though the 
plan required a five years’ residence to secure a deed. 

The number of our churches increased fifty per cent. within the year, 
and the gain might have been a full hundred per cent. if we had had the 
men and the money to overtake all our opportunities. About a fourth 
of our churches have been in some part of the process of securing church 
edifices and a full dozen have actually secured them within the year. 

One of the notable achievements of the year has been the coming of 
the Montana Band, made of splendidly trained men from Yale and Hart- 
ford seminaries. Besides these well-equipped ministers many others were 
added to our working force. Over twenty, besides some transient workers, 
came to our help. Our churches, though young and made up largely of 
people who are new to our fellowship, are taking hold of the Apportionment 
Plain in their benevolences. Steps have been taken looking to the organiza- 
tion of five local associations in addition to the one already organized. 

There has been considerable agitation for the planting of a missionary 
college and thus the spirit of the Pilgrims is breaking out among us, and 
a consciousness is growing that we have a large responsibility for the 
making of Montana in its moral and religious life. In many a place 
we have met the spirit of the new age in uniting all religious elements in a 
union Congregational church and have proved that our polity is especially 
adapted to this new country in these new times. While there has been 
a lull in railroad building during the past few months, there are signs of 
awakening which promise days of great activity in this line, which means 
multiplied openings for the planting of churches in new towns. At the 
present time settlements are being made often at large distance from the 
railroads and we are invited to follow the trail of the homeseeker with 
our work, for well do we know the best day for religious work is the 
day he lands in the new country and before he has time to drift into 
indifference. Mighty Montana is as yet unmade religiously and morally. 
There is much to encourage and to challenge us forward in God’s name, 
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that the land be fully possessed by us. If we will go up to the untaken 
hills in the spirit of mighty old Caleb, God promises a great heritage. 


WASHINGTON. 


The great event with us was passing from dependence to independence. 
On April 1, 1910, in accordance with plans and preparation covering the 
previous three years, the hawsers that for 45 years had bound us to our 
Congregational Flag Ship were slipped, and we started off under our own 
head of steam. There were the usual forebodings of timid souls. Some 
expected that, as has often happened in similar situations, we would have 
to go ahead under greatly reduced headway. Home Missionary churches 
imagined that they were to be cut off. Home Missionary pastors expected 
heavy reductions and irregular payments. Many supposed that self-support 
meant a severely reduced budget and the stopping of all new work. So 
quietly and smoothly was the change effected, however, that no shocks were 
felt, and it is doubtful if any one would have known about it except for 
the announcements made. No church was dropped. Salaries were in- 
creased rather than reduced, grants were paid monthly, new work was as 
vigorously pushed as before, and our speed was not slackened. Indeed, it 
was accelerated, for the steam gauge of disbursements shows a pressure of 
$22,000 instead of $20,000, which had been our limit in the four years pre- 
ceding. In this respect our churches have fared better than they could 
have done under the old arangement with the National Society. 

The statistics for the year show the usual growth. Ten new churches 
were organized, taking the places of 10 others that became self-supporting. 
Twelve new church buildings and 5 new parsonages were under construc- 
tion. Seventy-seven men were aided by the Society in the care of 101 
churches and 25 or more out-stations, nearly two-thirds of them caring for 
two or more congregations each. A new consciousness of strength and a 
deeper interest in the work were the result of self-support. A larger sense 
of responsibility for missionary giving, with improvement in financial 
methods, in most instances through the adoption of the Duplex envelope 
system, has also followed. 

Evangelistic work has been steadily pressed through State Evangelist 
D. H. Reid and increasing mutual help among our pastors, with gratifying 
results in a growing membership and spiritual efficiency. Our building mis- 
sionary, Rev. H. E. Anderson, is incessantly employed drawing plans, 
supervising the erection of churches and parsonages, as well as caring 
for the many other duties that fall to the lot of a general missionary. 
The women of the State have adopted the work along the Columbia as 
their special’ charge, and it is being efficiently cared for by Rev. J. L. 
Hershner, joint missionary of the Home Missionary and Sunday-School 
Societies for that district. 

The opening of the Chicago, Milwaukee and Puget Sound Railroad 
has greatly increased the religious opportunities and calls among the new 
communities and in new sections of the State. The North Coast is doing 
the same thing. The great expansion of branch lines and of electric 
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rail service is also calling loudly for a;more aggressive campaign. Oppor-. 
tunities: were never thicker nor more alluring. Our cities are planning» 
metropolitan readjustments and improvements that look forward to a 
gigantic growth, and their rapid expansion is taxing our speed limit to the 
utmost to keep up with their enlarging bounds and population. Great plains 
and valleys are brought under the ditch; logged off lands are being turned 
into dairy and fruit farms; large industries are developing our, resources at. 
new centers and water powers of enormous possibilities are being harnessed 
for the far greater transformations that are to come in the immediate 
future, 

Apparently many years of phenomenal increase are before the Ever- 
green State, calling for far-reaching plans that can secure a steadily enlarg- 
ing income from our churches to meet year after year the needs of. our 
rapidly enlarging Home Missionary service. And they are undoubtedly 
going to raise it, for there is a growing appreciation on the part of our 
churches of the unique responsibility committed to them for their share 
of the religious culture of this great maritime State, with its redeeming 
influences reaching around the world’s greatest sea, and over the world’s, 
most densely populated areas. 


SOUTHERN IDAHO AND EASTERN OREGON. 


Until last fall this territory, over four hundred miles square, located. in 
the Snake River Valley, was cared for by the Superintendent of Utah. In 
August it was given its own Superintendent, who has the care of both 
Home Mission and the Sunday-School interests. The Superintendent’s main 
work during the first seven. months has been to resuscitate the dead: 
churches and strengthen the weak ones. Three additional pastors have 
been engaged; 2 churches that had been closed for two years: have been 
revived to a promising degree, and 8 new preaching stations: have been 
opened. One new church has been organized; 1 old church building has 
been enlarged and remodeled; 1 new church building has been erected; and 
6 churches are now making plans for building. One church has put its 
property in the hands of our State Conference, and 5 others stand ready 
to do so. 

There are now in this district 14 pastors, and 35 churches and preaching 
stations receiving regular services. Every pastor is working overtime, 
and as the Superintendent is also the Sunday-School missionary, the time 
he can give to the churches is naturally somewhat limited. 

Congregationalism, however, has as yet only a foothold in this great 
section, and as the money available for the work is scarcely sufficient for 
what we are already doing, we cannot look for great or sudden growth. 
But we are hopeful. This part of Idaho is building up very rapidly, and we 
will push the work of church extension as fast as means and strength 
and comity allow. 


NORTHERN IDAHO. 


The work in Northern Idaho still has to contend with the drawbacks 
of a fluctuating mining population periodically thrown out of work by 
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closed-down mines, the dashed hopes of promising towns left off the lines 
‘of projected railway extensions, great and sparsely settled mountainous 
Sections, and the gradual changes in the valleys from lumbering to agri- 
cultural and horticultural occupations. It is on the eve, however, of great 
advance. The leading mining centers are showing greater stability and new 
railroads are opening rich territory. Large and growing towns in the 
valleys await our entrance. The work is difficult, expensive, at times 
uncertain and disappointing, requiring patience and a faith that can wait 
for the coming change. 

These conditions also make it hard to secure good leaders who are 
willing to remain for the periods of time needed to build up permanent 
results. Yet in few sections of our land would a strong, permanent min- 
istry meet with a finer response. The percentage of growth has been 
high. Three new churches were organized last year—an increase of 20%— 
with 4 new church buildings erected and 2 new parsonages under construc- 
tion. There are a number of new points to be opened as fast as our 
‘general workers can reach them. Northern Idaho offers to-day one of 
the brightest opportunities for expansion in our work in the Northwest. 
Rev. H. E. Anderson, our district missionary for Eastern Washington, now 
gives half his time to Northern Idaho, with a resulting stimulation of the 
work in all departments. 

_ The decade just passed has shown an increase of betweeh 200% and 
300% in the number of churches organized and in church buildings erected, 
and a property increase of at least $50,000. This spells neither defeat nor 
despondency. With a delightful climate, beautiful scenery and vast wealth 
of natural resources in soils, ores, timber, lakes, and water power, one of 
the most prosperous commonwealths will be established in this “Gem of the 
Mountains”—Idaho. And, Congregationally, we want to make of her one 
of the large forces in our fellowship. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


The census of 1910 showed California as the third State in the Union 
in total increase of population. The Northern California Conference has 
had its full share of this growth. The progress of our Congregational 
churches is keeping step with this onward march of the State. 

The statistical report of the year reveals the fact that the work of 
the Home Missionary Society has been steadily and successfully developed. 
The discouragements have been the loss by death of one of the Society’s 
most staunch friends and a director for many years, Rev. George C. Adams, 
D.D., and the removal from the State of Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., for 
years the president of the Society. Despite these losses, without discourage- 
ment, the Society has pressed right on. 

The encouragements of the year have been many. The German 
brethren have organized three new churches, which only await recognition 
to make them full-fledged Congregational churches. The Armenian Pil- 
grim Church of Fresno, after several years of struggle, has at last 
acquired the property of the First Church of Fresno and is now developing 
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rapidly and strongly. Three of our San Francisco churches that have 
been struggling for years have shown distinct marks of growth in improved 
equipment, increased membership, and financial strength. Two churches in 
manufacturing towns have improved to a marked degree in material re- 
sources and spiritual power. One church in an old valley farming town, 
having survived the death of two other churches in the community, is 
coming into a more vigorous life than for years past. One church in a 
foothill, fruit-raising community, owing to the devotion of its kind-hearted 
pastor, now well advanced in years, but who counts it a great privilege to 
serve the Master here, is transforming the community life. Three new 
churches have been established in rapidly developing communities. Three 
churches have come to self-support; 10 have asked for materially smaller 
amounts, and 3, owing to the division of fields formerly yoked, have asked 
for larger appropriations. The growth is therefore normal and healthy. 
The Apportionment Plan has come into working order in nearly every 
church in the Conference and is promising a substantial increase in benevo- 
lences in all our churches; indeed, it is doing more than this in that it is 
improving the financial system of nearly all the churches. An unexpected 
result of the apportionment has been the close revision of church rolls—a 
good pruning. Altogether, the outlook for the Conference work is favorable. 


ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO. 


The most marked feature of the Mexican work for the year has been 
the strong and aggressive character of Roman Catholic opposition. We 
could wish, for the sake of the people, that this might take the form of 
better work and purer teaching, instead of that of attack upon Protestant 
teaching. The Catholic church could do much for the Mexican people if it 
only would. We are anxious to provoke our Catholic brethren unto good 
works in behalf of a people who have never received any adequate training 
at their hands and who are left by them in ignorance and superstition. 

Our native ministers have worked with wonderful patience and per- 
severance and with evidence that their work has not been in vain. Dis- 
couraging conditions have yielded to faithful work; the end of the year 
shows much greater interest than the beginning. At El Paso, Rev. J. M. 
Ibanez, for many years the efficient pastor, has resigned, and Rev. Ignacio 
Lopez takes his place. This church at the gateway of Mexico contains 
many of the more intelligent and progressive Mexican people, such as are 
making old Mexico into a new and better Mexico. 

With regard to the American work, each field is a problem. Besides 
the general problems of the Southwest, which are the unsettled and drifting 
character of the population, the lack of Congregational constituency and 
the special intensity of sectarianism, owing to this being the meeting 
ground of Northern and Southern sects, each field has its special problems 
of a social or industrial character. 

In each case the key to the problem is a man. No field presents an 
insoluble problem provided the right man can be found for pastor. The 
great problem for the Superintendent is to find that man. In one case 
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it took ten months and two hundred letters, besides numerous harrowing 
experiences, to find that man. After seven men had declined the offered 
pastorate and two had made brief and ineffectual trials, the right man 
‘was found and is solving the problem. Several good men have been 
added to our working force the Past year and will do things if they stay 
with the work long enough to master its problems. In some cases the 
solution is in the line of institutional work. We have no two situations that 
sare alike. Each calls for individual treatment. 

The work is worth while. The increase of 66% in the population of 
Arizona and New Mexico during the last decade promises to be duplicated 
-or increased in the present decade. Problems of unstable population and 
industrial uncertainty will settle themselves; a movement is on foot to 
bring the principles of comity to bear on the tangled sectarian situation; 
Wwe can import or manufacture a Congregational constituency, but the 
work in the Southwest will continue to demand high-grade men and to 
be worthy of their powers. 


TEXAS, LOUISIANA AND ARKANSAS. 


The past year has found us following the beaten pathway of former 
years. We have been unable to undertake any aggressive work that called 
for the expenditure of much money. 

The church at Port Arthur, Texas, has been revived and reorganized 
-after a lapse of five years. The property has been repaired and a vigorous 
work begun. 

Under the direction of the Home Missionary Committee of the State 
‘some advance has been made in Dallas. The work has been made possible 
by gifts from Central Church and individuals, the entire financial support 
coming from these sources. It is the plan of this church to carry on an 
earnest effort to plant Congregational churches in the most promising 
suburbs of the city. Two choice sites have been procured, one chapel is 
already built and the second is now being constructed. Sunday schools 
have been organized and it is our plan to employ a worker who shall give 
his entire time to the development of these and other points that may be 
opened. The Society will share with Central Church in the support of such 
a worker. 

A hopeful spirit prevails among the churches. The year has been one 
of steady growth and increase in membership and benevolence. We are 
holding our own, awaiting the command, “Go Forward.” 


ALASKA. 


As a whole, our work in Alaska has never been in a more hopeful 
condition. The camp at Nome has been passing through a period of 
depression, which has accelerated the pace of the rapid procession to 
which our ministers there have always preached. That plucky church 
expects each year to discover and train a new set of officers, and to 
_ build an almost entirely new membership. But this annual gathering and 
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scattering of its forces gives the Congregational Church of Nome a most 
unique opportunity of ministering to great numbers that sorely need 
strength and encouragement in the midst of dangerous temptations, and 
through these migrations of men to send its influences in the shape of 
saved lives and strengthened characters into all parts of that great territory, 
if not into all parts’ of the world. That the church has had to ask temporary 
aid in this situation is therefore not a matter for discouragement. While 
other churches have been closed, it lives. It is the church of the town doing 
a most important service, with debts paid, forces and finances well in 
hand, and resolutely facing the future. Our efficient pastor, Rev. C. S. 
Osgood, feels that he must, with his wife, come out this spring. Who will 
volunteer for this important outpost? 

This. migratory character is common to all our Alaska fields, and will 
probably continue for some years to come. Douglas, however, is steadily 
developing more of a town consciousness and a home community. Under 
the care of Rev. and Mrs. G. N. Edwards old debts of our church have 
been paid up, improvements made, the work reorganized, a large men’s 
club formed, and the membership of the church increased. As in Nome, 
so here, other churches have gone out of business; leaving ours, the first 
organized in the town, practically alone in its ministry. 

Our church at Valdez, for several years pastorless, with an evaporated 
membership, a property tied up by litigation and in a town of dubious 
future, has been seized with astonishing vigor. Rev. and Mrs. H. Oy 
Henderson arrived on the scene eight months ago to find themselves in 
the midst of a great mining boom. The property has been regained, about 
$1,000 of improvements put on it, all obligations met, a large number 
received into membership, and the work thoroughly reorganized and 
showing strong growth. 

Of the present membership not many, and possibly none, may be 
found in any of these three organizations a few years hence. But in the 
molding of Christian life, sentiment and habit in the influential centers of 
a great new commonwealth, there are few churches in our land with more 
important positions or with greater opportunities for doing good. 


GERMAN DEPARTMENT. 


We now have a little more than two hundred German Congregational 
churches in the country with a member of 12,431, of whom 2,038 were 
received during the year. Of these churches 55 were cared for by 36 
preachers aided by the National Society, and 11 with 11 pastors were cared 
for by State or City Missionary Societies. Their reported contributions for 
missionary purposes are $13,152, not including $2,000 subscribed and mostly 
paid in for the purpose of establishing our publishing interests under the 
name of the “German Pilgrim Press.” 

The growing interest of many of our churches in the home work, and 
especially among their own people, is emphasized by contributing $4,186 for 
Home Missions; almost twice their offering of two years ago, and this 
without diminishing their gifts for other missionary causes. Nine churches 
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were organized during the year, seven churches and six parsonages built. 
The value of the church property reported is now $530,000. 

The progress of our churches is illustrated in their undertaking to 
raise a German endowment for Redfield College of $50,000. Twenty years 
ago they viewed such institutions of learning with distrust. Now our 
young America will have to hustle if German names are not to overbalance 
the English. 

The fruits of the Superintendent’s trip to Russia and Germany are 
becoming more and more manifest. Four men are to spend the year in our 
German Institute, Chicago Seminary, of whom two will go into active 
Service at the close of the year, although greatly desiring to continue their 
studies. A number of applications are in from young men in Germany and 
Russia who desire to prepare for the King’s service. Six men (all but one 
educated at St. Chrischona Institute) have come and are practically placed 
for work in the vineyard, and two more have been accepted to come in 
the next sixty days. The graduating class of five (four of them from 
Russia) are already provided with fields, and give promise of doing excellent 
work. Altogether this has been the banner year for receiving and placing 
missionary workers. 

Letters from Germany and Russia indicate a growing interest in our 
work. A Lutheran theologue visiting relatives in Iowa recently interviewed 
the Superintendent to inform himself concerning our work, which he 
found in marked contrast with that of the various contending Lutheran 
Synods. Evangelist Ehlers, practically for 40 years the head of the 
Brotherhood movement in Russia, plans to come and become personally 
acquainted with our work, and his son is likely to come’and enter the 
work here. The opinion is expressed by influential brethren in Russia that, 
if present conditions continue, a German Congregational Church will be 
established there within a few years. 

The visits of our General Missionary Schwabenland and Pastor Reister 
to the brethren of the dispersion in Canada resulted not only in the 
organization of three German Congregational churches there, but also in 
the appointment by the Domestic Missionary Society of Canada of our 
Rev. F. A. Willman, of Eureka, South Dakota, as their General Missionary. 
But since it is not quite able to assume its entire support, our German 
churches of the Pacific Conference have agreed to supplement the $400 
promised by whatever the churches in Canada shall not be able to provide. 
If the “first fruits” of his labors shall indeed prove to be a sample of the 
harvest, it is not likely that our churches will be called on to assist, and it 
ts likely, that one or two more men will be necessary in the near future to 
care for the churches springing up under his hand. 

Our publishing interests are also just now quite in the foreground of 
our work. After getting our papers well under way, we had hoped that 
our National Publishing Society would see its way clear to provide things 
necessary for our churches in this line. The second 5,000 edition of our 
Hymn Book is exhausted and a new one with notes is greatly needed. 
More financial backing was also needed to push the circulation of our 
papers. To meet the necessity of the case, however, “The Pilgrim Press” 
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has been incorporated with a capital of $2,500, of which three-fifths is 
already paid in. The circulation of our “Kirchenbote” has been increased 
by 800 subscribers, and we trust by another year that many of our 
churches will be singing from their new Hymnal with notes, while ample 
provision is made for literary importations for our students here. 


THE SLAVIC DEPARTMENT. 


Of the 18 Slavic churches the Society is assisting all but two, viz., 
Silver Lake, Minn., which is independent, and Bethlehem Church, Chicago, 
which is under the Chicago City Missionary Society. There has been 
steady and faithful work done during the year, with an average addition 
to the churches of eight members; Slavic work is necessarily slow. The 
people have mostly been brought up in a Roman or Greek Catholic en- 
vironment with rigid loyalty to the church inculcated from earliest child- 
hood. This religious prejudice, together with illiteracy, the drink habit, 
the benumbing influences of often hard and dangerous labor and European 
customs of thinking and living makes a hard barrier to break through in 
order to begin the work of evangelization. The hard soil must be broken 
up and softened, the seed planted, watered, and tendered with prayer, and 
patient waiting for God to give the increase. No quick results such as 
come by evangelistic revival campaigns are possible in teaching these peo- 
ple. They must be helped to see the truth in the Bible by personal ex- 
amination and this requires much heart to heart work with individuals and 
the personal influence of the missionaries. 

Our four Bohemian churches in Cleveland are moving forward under 
their efficient pastors. The last one organized, Mizpah Church, is a bee- 
hive of activity, the young people working vigorously through their two 
C. E. societies, the one in Bohemian, the other in English, and in the Sun- 
day school. 

Bethlehem Bohemian Church in Milwaukee, Wis., is the only Protestant 
church in a population of 12,000 Bohemians. It has been served by Mr. 
Charles Koukal, a student, who, with the assistance of our general mission- 
ary, Mr. Bastel, united the factions and secured 17 additions to the mem- 
bership. 

Space forbids detailed mention of our other Bohemian and Slovak 
churches at St. Paul, Minn.; Irving, and Luzerne, Ia.; Prince George, Va.; 
Braddock, Duquesne, and Allegheny, Pa.; Holdingford, Minn., etc. 

Rev. Paul Kozielek is doing a fruitful work among the 70,000 Poles in 
Detroit, Mich. They have sent several Polish young men, converted here, 
to the Slavic Department at Oberlin. One of them spent the summer vaca- 
tion among his people in Buffalo, N. Y., and was very favorably mentioned 
by the editor of a Polish paper there. 

Our Polish-American “woman preacher,” Rev. Barbara Slavinskie, 
who was ordained June 22, 1910, is doing heroic work in Shenandoah, Pa., 
where she serves the Welsh church, preaching English, improving the 
property, paying off debts, building up a congregation, a Sunday school, 
boys’ club, etc., and getting hold also of the Polish people, some of whom 
were her first converts. When the struggle to reduce the debt on the 
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church is over, she will have more time to push the work among the Poles, 
_ of whom about 8,000 are located here, engaged mainly in coal mining. 

This year the Slavic work has had the valuable services of Rev. Fred- 
erick T. Bastel as general missionary. He is\a Moravian by birth, was edu- 
cated at Adelbert College and Oberlin Seminary, and spent a year with 
Dr. Clark in Prague, Bohemia. For several years he was the successful 
pastor of Bohemian Presbyterian churches; later of the Congregational 
Church at Berwyn, IIl., a mission of the First Church, Oak Park. He is 
able to preach acceptably in English, Bohemian, and German, and is a wise 
and brotherly man; his presence and preaching have brought encourage- 
ment and quickening to many of our Slovak churches, that have held 
special meetings during his visits. He has also visited new fields in South 
Dakota and Connecticut, where the Slovak people have settled in great 
numbers, investigating, and opening the way for missionary work. His 
services as evangelist, adviser, investigator, missionary, etc., are indis- 
pensable to our Slavic work, 


DANO-NORWEGIAN DEPARTMENT. 


We are aiding 10 of the 53 churches belonging to the Dano-Norwegian 
Free Church movement. The church in Cleveland, Ohio, has given with 
sacrificial devotion to provide for their church debt. They bought a property 
containing a vacant corner and at the side a substantial twelve-room 
house. They erected a new church on the corner, with a seating capacity 
of about 300. One of the families of the church rents the house and 
maintains a social home for young men, about ten being regular boarders 
and also workers in the church. The church numbers but 54 members, 
and yet during 1910 they raised altogether about $2,500, paying off $1,000 
on the church debt. 

The Danish Church at Jamestown, N. Y., had lost considerably by 
dissensions, but under Pastor Kjeldgaard’s wise leadership the con- 
gregations have increased in numbers and interest. This church yokes 
with Cherry Grove, Pa., for the coming year, thus doing without mission- 
ary aid. 

Our other churches are scattered over a wide area, New Jersey, Wis- 
consin, and South Dakota being among the States represented. 

On the Pacific Coast, the church in Tacoma, Wash., has had a trying 
year by reason of internal dissentions over doctrinal questions of church 
polity, baptism, water, spirit, fire, apostolic gift of tongues, perfectionism, 
etc. An unwise evangelist added to the turmoil, yet the church has sur- 
vived. The fanatical elements have been separated and there is peace and 
a good prospect of sane and normal growth with the coming of a good 
pastor. They have a membership of 32 and about 20 good families 
supporting the work. A good building has been erected in a new section 
of the city where Norwegians are moving in and acquiring homes. A 
Norwegian church existed here something over 15 years ago, but died 
when they lost their property by foreclosure. A member of the former 
church, who is also a member of the new church, kept in storg. all these 
years the pews, organ, pulpit and hinges of the swinging, dleors, hoping 
some day to see another church there. His faith is ~hénored and his hopes 
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fulfilled by the use of these articles in the new church. The pastor of the 
Tacoma church has been preaching also in Ballard, Wash., and in Portland, 
and Canby, Ore. 

The Norwegian Free Church people have formed a missionary or- 
ganization for pioneer work on the Pacific Coast, using a large tent and several 
evangelists. A similar organization has been formed for Minnesota and 
Iowa. This makes five such little organizations in the country gathering 
funds from Dano-Norwegian churches and individuals with which to do 
evangelistic work among their people. During the year steps were taken 
to form a National Federation of all the Free Dano-Norwegian churches. 
If they do thus federate it is to be hoped that some way may be found to 
connect this federation with the Congregational body. 

New Norwegian churches have been organized at Oakland, Cal., Devil’s 
Lake, N. D., and at Carlstadt, Canada. The new Norwegian-American 
Bible Institute Academy at Rushford, Minn., has had its first year of work 
with 19 students and two teachers. The Norwegian churches have sent 
in contributions sufficient to cover all the cost of instruction and incidentals. 
Prof. Charles J. Hensen, formerly of North Park College (Swedish), Chi- 
cago, has been called to the presidency of this school. 

The Dano-Norweigian Department of Chicago Theological Seminary has 
had 10 students during the year. The Superintendent has given 11 hours a week 
in class-room work to these students in Norwegian, and also in English to 
the Swedish and German students. He has visited the churches in Minne- 
sota, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, New York, New Jersey, and 
Massachusetts. “Evangelisten,” our weekly paper, and its Norwegian 
Sunday-school supplement, has added considerably to its list of sub- 
scribers and is reaching more than twice as many people as are found in 
our organized churches. It has also a considerable circulation in Norway 
and Denmark, being sent in most cases to the home folks by their 
children and friends here in order that they may learn of the religious 
conditions in the new land. 


SWEDISH DEPARTMENT. 


The number of the Swedish Congregational churches grows but slowly. 
Now it is 115. Of these, 27 were aided by the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society, the same number as the previous year. These are located 
in Minnesota (7), Missouri (1), Montana (1), Nebraska (1), New Jersey (4), 
North Dakota (1), Pennsylvania (4), Washington (2), Wisconsin (6). These 
churches have a membership of 1,063. The small church at Sandstone, 
Minn., which had some aid last summer, is pastorless, and the church at 
Dubois, Pa., has had no pastor since December 8, 1910, when its beloved 
pastor, Rev. F. Nelson, passed away. But another pastor will be there 
this spring. No church has come to self-support. Two churches have 
been organized, and will apply for aid next year. Three churches, those at 
Mankato, Minn., Plainfield, N. J., and Pittsburg, Pa., have changed pastors, 
and the men they have called are in each case graduates of our Swedish 
Institute. One hundred and fifty hopeful conversions are reported during 


the year. One hundred new church members have been received on con- 
fession. 
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We have the same general missionaries, laboring in. Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and Wisconsin—Revs. A. P, Nelson and J. F. Okerstein. Mr. Nelson 
gives his entire time to the Congregational Home Missionary Society; Mr. 
Okerstein, as formerly, gives half his time to our Sunday-School interests 
and receives part of his salary from the Sunday-School Society. 

The time of the Superintendent has been devoted between these churches 
and the Chicago Theological Seminary, where he is professor in the 
Swedish Institute. Last summer he visited the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society churches and many others in the States of Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin. He also attended the annual conference of the Swedish Congre- 
gational churches and ministers among the Swedes in the Northwest, held 
at Mankato, Minn., addressing the ministers and preaching. He also took 
part in the ordination of pastors there. 


CITY WORK. 


In twenty-six large cities we have city missionary societies. There are 
such organizations in all of the six most populous cities, viz.: New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston and Cleveland. Two-thirds of the 
thirty-two cities of over 150,000 population have city societies. These 
societies have a two-fold function: 

1. All of them assist new churches in securing suitable properties. 
The “first bills’ are generally the hardest for a mission church to meet, 
and the denomination has no other organized way of providing for them. 

2. Most of them participate in the payment of missionary salaries 
and the maintenance of services. Several engage the entire time of a 
superintendent. 

Six of these societies are formally affiliated with the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society by constitutional provision. The others bear 
intimate relationship by consultation. 

The work of the city societies during the past year exhibits the fol- 
lowing items: 


Ghapcheciaided an support, Of paStOLse. .o -a2.. 22 elec ljeee oes os leila eae 89 
(Of which 13 were in foreign tongues.) 
astORSMaiid HIMESSIONATIES HSUPPOTEEG oe < c)24\nieleie/eie. = elcetis al eid aie 91s) evefer aialenel av’ 102 
Superintendents employed... ....6..:-.2ececc ce ee cnet eer cee eeeerr ees 6 
SSM SCHOOIS MAINtSINEd (yo. 6.6 ae a eee cas Mele ae eee denne lees eens 95 
Expenditures on account of missionary service............-..++--5- $41,928 
Expenditures on account of property.......-.--.-. eee ee eee tree ees 33,829 
eT Mex DETIGICULES Bete c a cleo «+ goeerarels rus ores ele) cela nine ele) =/e\> wisps) = 1,053 


Motaledishursements OF City) SOCIeteS. 3.1. cis ci ehcp es ee eens $76,810 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY SECTIONS. 


The following Table gives the number of missionaries, together with those engaged in superintending 
the work, each year of the Society’s operations, under the geographical divisions of Eastern, Middle, Southern, 
and Western States, and also Canada. 


: 2 Southern and Western 
Seal ’s Year glew Eengiand Middle Southwestern States and Canada Total 
eginning 1826 tates States States Territories 
I—’26-’27 I 1290 5 33 I 169 
2—'27-'28 5 130 9 56 i 201 
3—’28-"29 92 127 23 80 2 304 
4— 29-30 107 147 13 122 3 392 
5—’ 30-31 144 160 12 145 2 463 
6—’31-’32 163 169 10 166 x 5090 
7133-133 230 170 9 185 3 606 
8—'33-34 287 201 13 169 6 676 
9—'34-'35 289 216 18 187 9 719 
10—'35~36 319 210 i 191 15 755 
11—'30-'37 331 227 II 105 22 786 
12—37-'38 288 198 8 166 24 684 
13—’38-’39 284 198 9 160 14 665 
14—'39-’40 290 205 6 167 12 680 
15—'40~4r 292 215 5 169 9 690 
16—'41~'42 305 249 5 222 Io 7OI 
es oe 253 m a 9 848 
18—'43-"44 2 257 10 365 7) 907 
19—' 44-45 285 249 6 397 6 943 
20—'45-"46 274 271 9 417 . 971 
21—'40-°47 275 254 10 433 972 
22—'47-"48 205 237 18 456 1,006 
eS ae 302 239 I5 ae 1,019 
—’ 49- 301 22 15 4 a6 1,032 
25—'50-)5I 3II 224 15 515 oe 1,005 
26—'si~'52 305 213 14 533 ae 1,065 
27—'52~'53 313 215 12 547 1,087 
28—'53-'54 202 214 II 530 ¢ 1,047 
29—'54-'55 278 207 10 537 1,032 
30—'55~'56 276 198 8 504 986 
31—'56-'57 271 19 6 506 974 
els Bee 201 107 3 521 1,012 
== 3190 201 ee 534 1,054 
34—'59-'60 327 199 Sc 581 1,107 
35—6o-'6r 308 181 30 573 1,062 
36—’61-"62 205 87 Ne 481 863 
37—’ 62-63 281 48 30 405 134 
38—'63-"64 289 44 . 423 750 
30—'64-65 203 58 a 
40—’65-66 283 64 #3 : 8 
41—’ 66-67 284 66 : aes ae 
42—'67-68 307 73 7 521 908 
43— 68-69 327 73 8 564 972 
44—60-"70 311 71 6 556 044 
45— 70-71 206 69 5 570 940 
46—'71-"72 308 62 3 588 961 
47— 712-73 312 49 3 587 951 
48— 73-74 310 58 7 594 969 
49-74-75 202 67 7 586 052 
5o—'75~°76 304 72 8 595 979 
51—76-"77 303 70 6 617 906 
52—"77-"78 316 70 6 604 996 
53—78-79 312 57 10 567 046 
54—’79-’80 327 57 9 622 1,015 
55— 80-81 321 62 9 640 1,032 
56—’81-’82 328 56 17 669 1,070 
57— 82-83 326 68 61 605 1,150 
58—'83-'84 334 17 63 868 1,342 
50—84-’85 349 93 12 882 
190) 3 1,447 
60—'8 5-86 368 é 
ford 99 134 868 os 1,469 
61—'86~'87 375 103 143 950 ais 1,571 
62—87-'88 387 1IO 144 979 ts 1620 
63—’88-’89 414 109 127 1,10 : 
64—’89-’90 I oD * 1,759 
a ae S yr 121 150 1,167 we 1,879 
pees 44 141 186 1,193 ne 1,066 
"91-92 437 151 196 1,202 aC 1,986 
67—'92-’03 437 153 203 1,209 56 2,002 
68—’93-’04 458 6 Y 
eee A 107 230 1,174 5A 2,029 
9—’04-'05 484 154 220 1,167 + 2,025 


70—’95-06 456 Isr 220 1,227 i. 21063 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY SECTIONS—Continued. 

The following Table gives the number of missionaries, together with those engaged in superintending 
the work, each year of the Society’s operations, under the geographical divisions of Eastern, Mi the, Southern, 
and Western States, and also Canada. 

Southern and Western 

Society’s Year | New England Middle Southwestern States and Canada Total 
beginning 1826 States States States Territories 

71—’96-’97 454 139 234 1,226 +. 2,053 
72—'o7-’08 458 II9 210 1,004 Se 1,881 
73—’98-’00 466 119 190 1,064 a 1,848 
74—’90-1900 412 121 191 1,063 as 1,787 
75—1900~-’or 438 147 209 1,092 oe 1,886 
76—1901-’02 444 116 207 I,IOI 3 1,868 
77—1902-03 454 122 214 1,117 1,907 
78—19003-"04 469 130 220 1,118 1,037 
79—109004-"05 453 124 187 1,032 1,796 
80—1905~’06 443 124 159 934 1,660 
81—1906-’07 450 116 157 862 P 1,585 
82—1907-’08 454 132 155 951 ate 1,692 
83—1908-’o9 451 116 162 023 ‘ 1,652 
84—r19009-’r0 476 118 148 035 1,677 
85—1010—’11 465 122 152 953 1,602 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY STATES. 
EASTERN STATES. Sappeee SOUTHERN STATES. 
. ’ = 
Society’s 
Year, £ g 3 af ld 3 A 3S 
Bas 5) ot sel iat . 8/314 pull 4 +} 31,8 
beginning 21 :/38/8)] 34 3/81 sills Wee |=t leis] 4 él eg 
.| £1] 8] 31] BH oS] sisi siglo -s]Beis/s! gla) s| Sig 3 
was. |) 8) | 2] 9] 3] 2 peBElE CleSiclal sala alatsiaigiet 
‘ z 5 Gi 5 ® | © ic) 2] 5)-|- |] 8]'3}, 4/6] B/S |=] 8] 
sizif|/s/a/8 2 SISISISIA|SElzsldle/S1 Sele lslole 
1—'26-'27.. atl ate rally etXe, ermaater|etorates| revsitois EIO|) Tl Pere | terelthers | lela) El ereit kere fare XI All -Pheveihavelldenatiene| apa 
2—27-'28.. x 2 PE es cibsood pone FO] Tl iO|erallilis.e fiareill Blverel) Bl nah ere) eLi/mrm)| oelllove|| Xlleral|tataltaltaral|tetallts 
3—'28-'29.. 4° 2| 29 Tall chet Neveters ED7| $e | LOH «.si| |<], 24! Sli e|| Ol 2 |B] Sir] Bli--| Zlaeflars|leta} aie|etai lc 
4— 29-30... 47 | 29 | 27 3 I |]133) I/I3}--}]--f--]e-}--| 4) ZT] 2]--]--] Sle -]--]e-]e ede eleefeede 
5—'30-"3r.. S4.| sur 35 3 2x |1¥48} 2] x0} .<))- if -- Blo} 3] 2) <-) Bl TX] T[s-|| Leleedoreterstielelione 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY STATES—Continued. 


MippLE 
Society's EASTERN STATES Same SOUTHERN STATES ae 
iss] 

Year, ip £ Sales 3 6 5 | Alle ies 

a a} 12/3] Ble les lols! telelal | talalol | ielele 
ee ol ele] S| o| S/S a eleSiSie erelaialaig] ele|| alselale 
os | SU] | 2) 8] als le/elel siete) selarcl ate] gS /ale| Ste 
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60—’o94-’05.. 71 | 66 |r32 | 15 | 50 || os|r2/44 3]..| z] x] 4]..|26133 9] 9,29) 8) 9140) 9} 2|.. 
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76—’o1-’o02 56 | 57 |154 | 15 | 75 || 57| ol45}..|] 5}..| z]--| 2}..|25/48]..] 4) 3/33/12] 2/50) 8] 4]... 
77—’02-03 51 | 62 |r6x | 17 | 74 |] 62] o146)..|| 5]..] 3/.-| Z].-135135].-| 7} 2/30|r0] 1/50] 8} 6].. 
78—’03-04 5x | 53 |159 | 20 | 88 |] 76} ol4z|..|] 4]..| 3]--] 2]..40/3z]..| 8] 2\28)rz| 4/56] 5] 6|.. 
79—’o4-’05 53 | 50 |157 | 14 | 85 |] 721\r1/390]..|| 3]..| 2]--| 2]../43/16]..| 5] 2127] 0] 6130] 3] 7/.- 
80—’o5-’06 50 | 48 |147 | 17 | 86 |} 76/x0/34]..|| 4]..] 2]..] Z}.-|32| o}..| 4] r/25] 9} 5/40] 3] 4].- 
81—’06-’07 47 | 58 |r5z | 14 | 83 || 72] 8/34]..]] 3]..| 1]-.] 2].-|32/z0].-| 3] 1/32] 0} 3/32] 3] s|.- 
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85—'10~11 67 | 47 1163) 15 | 72 || 6olr1/38!..)) 2] x! a2l..} gl. J28iral..| 7| ra8lrol. 145} 6l 7. 


Each State is here given credit for services of minister, though he may have served in other States. 


REMARKS ON THE TABLES.—1. At the organization of the American Home Missionary Society, in 1826 
the missionaries of the United Domestic Missionary Society, whose responsibilities it assumed, were trans- 
ferred to it, and the greater portion of them were in commission in the State of New York. 

2. The Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, the New Hampshire Home Missionary Society, and 
the Vermont Domestic Missionary Society, became integral parts of the National Society in the second year 
of its operations, the Maine Missionary Society in the third year, and the Connecticut Missionary Society 
in the sixth year. 

3. In 1845 the missions of this Society in Canada were, by an amicable arrangement with the British 
Colonial Missionary Society, transferred to the care of that institution. 
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80—'o5-’06...| 3) x} 42) 20] 79] 27] 74) 57| 75, 85] 49) 79] 51] 72) 35) 9} 13| 8 18] 74| 27| 60o| 2| 7 
81—'06—'o7... 2| x! 38} 18] 40) 26] 57] 68] 75| 72] 50] 77] 45] 70] 30] 14] 16] 8 18] 83) 22] 51] 2| 5 
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4. In the Table will be seen the progress which has been made year by year in the newer States of the 
West, as they have severally come into being and presented fields of peculiar promise for missionary culture. 
When this Society was formed, Indiana and Illinois were in their infancy, Michigan was at that time, and 
for ten years subsequent, a Territory: in 1825 it had but one Presbyterian or Congregational minister, and 
he was a missionary. W2sconsin remained, eight years after the organization of this Society, the almost un- 
disputed home of the Indian. Jowa was not organized as a Territory till 1838. Oregon was reached by our 
first missionary there in the summer of 1848, after a voyage of many months by way of the Sandwich Islands, 
Our first missionaries to California sailed from New York in December, 1848. Our first missionary to Minne- 
soia commenced his labors at St. Paul in July, 1849. 

5. It should be borne in mind that the number of missionaries in these newer States and Territories, as 
well as those that have been longer cultivated, gives but an imperfect idea of the ground that has been occupied 
by missionary enterprise. Churches every year become independent, and others are taken up in their stead. 
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94,300 14] 791} 248 987 594] 5,514] 64,300) 150} 119 


98,215 11 848] 225 1,047 657| 8,223} 68,400} 140 116 
104,276 47| 907| 237 1,245]  665| 7,693] 60,300) 157} IIS 
118,360 12 943) 209 1,285 736] 4,029] 60,000] 160 126 
126,193 15] 971] 223 1,453] 700] 5,311] 76,700] 166) 130 
IIQ,170 40] 972] 1890 1,470] 713] 4,400] 73,000} 167} 123 
139,233 34} 1,006] 205 1,447| 773| 5,020] 77,000] 180] 138 
143,771 67| 1,019] 192 1,510] 808] 5,550} 83,500] x78) 141 
145,450 09] 1,032] 205 T5758 812! 6,682 75,000] 179 141 


25—' 50-51... ee ee 150,040 25] 153,817 90| 1,065} 211 1,820 853] 6,678] 70,000] 180] 144 
26—’51-"52.....+.- 160,062 25| 162,831 14] 1,065} 204 1,948 862] 6,820] 66,500] 189] 153 
27—'" 52-53... 02 -e 171,734 24] 174,439 24] 1,087] 213 2,160 878] 6,079] 72,500] 199] 160 
28—'53-’54.......-| 191,209 07| 184,025 76) 1,047] 167 2,140 870] 6,025} 65,400] 212| 176 
29—"54-"55-- eee ee 180,136 69] 177,717 34] 1,032] 180 2,124 815} 5,634] 64,800] 218] 171 
30—’55-56.......- 193,548 37| 186,611 02 986) 187 1,965 775| 5,602] 60,000] 241 189 
31—’56-’57........| 178,060 68) 180,550 44) 974| 201 1,985 780| 5,550] 62,500] 231| 185 
32—'57-'58.. ++ +++ 175,071 37| 190,735 70| 1,012] 242 2,034] 795] 6,784] 65,500] 240| 188 
Boer oe. Oo Aastra 188,139 29| 187,034 41] 1,054] 250 Eas 810] 8,791) 67,300] 231 178 
34—'59~'60.. ...+--| 185,216 17] 192,737 69] 1,107] 260 2,175 868) 6,287 72,200] 222 174 
35—’60-"61.......- 183,761 80} 183,762 70] 1,062| 212 2,025 835] 5,600] 70,000] 220 173 
36—61-'62. Bice |203,0520.52| 2505330. 33 863] 153 1,668 612] 4,007; 60,300] 259] 183 
37—'62-°63 RHR Riche 164,884 29] 134,991 08 734| 155 1,455 562] 3,108] 54,000] 240} 184 
38—"63-'64 AACS 195,537 80] 140,325 58 756] 76) 1,518 603] 3,902 55,200] 248 108 
39—64-'65........| 186,897 50] 189,065 39] 802] 1909 1,575] 635] 3,820] 58,600] 209) 237 
4o—'65-'66 wines 221,191 85) 208,811 18 818) 186 1,594 643} 3,924] 61,200] 325| 255 
41—06-°67 nies 212,567 63| 227,063 07 846| 208 1,645 655| 5,950] 64,000] 348| 269 
42—67-'68 Aniceeteerels 217,577 25| 254,068 65 908] 250 1,710 702| 6,214] 66,300] 364] 282 
43—68-'69...-...- 244,300 96 274,025 32) 072; 246 1,956 734} 6,470] 75,300] 374; 282 
44—'69-'70........| 283,102 87) 270,927 58] 944] 246] 1,836| 693) 6,404) 75,750] 390] 287 
45—JO-"TE oo ee eee 246,567 26) 207,555 27) 940] 227 1,057} 716] 5,833} 71,500] 368) 284 
40— 71-72 Seocore 294,566 86} 281,182 50 961} 236 2,011 762| 6,358] 76,500] 369} 2093 
47—'72~"73..+---+.| 267,691 42) 278,830 24) 95x) 217 2,145| 714] 5,725] 74,000] 391] 203 
48—'73~'74-----++-] 290,120 34) 287,662 91) 969) 241 2,195} 726) 5,421] 74,700] 395] 207 
4974-175 308,896 82} 296,789 65| 052) 214 2,223] 701} 6,361] 80,750) 423] 311 
50—'757'76...- 310,027 62) 309,871 84] 979] 240) 2,525] 734] 7,836] 85,370] 422] 317 
$I—'76-'77.- «+ 203,712 62) 310,604 11] 906] 234 2,196] 727] 8,065] 86,300] 442] 312 
5277-178 284,486 44) 284,540 71] 996] 200] 2,237| 730] 7,578] 91,762] 385] 286 
§3> 78-79. 20+ -- 273,091 53| 260,330 29] 946} 190 2,126] 710] 5,232} 87,573} 367| 275 
54—'79~’80. «.+++.-| 266,720 41] 259,709 86] 1,015} 256 2,308 761 5,598| 96,724, 341 256 
55—'80~’81 evan ae 290,953 72| 284,414 22] 1,032] 255 2,653 783! 5,022] 909,898] 363] 276 
56—'81-"82.. «++++-| 340,778 47| 339,795 04| 1,070] 262 2,568 799| 6,032] 104,308] 425] 318 
57—82-'83.......- 379,981 56| 354,105 80] 1,150] 301 2,650} 817| 6,527| 106,638] 433] 308 
58—'83-'84....-.-.| 385,004 10) 419,449 45) 1,342) 4or 2,930| 962] 7,907) 116,314| 436] 312 
59—'84-'85.. -+++--| 451,767 66} 460,722 83] 1,447] 380 2,990] 1,017] 8,734] 118,000] 453] 318 
60—'85~’86. .+++++-| 524,544 93] 408,790 16] 1,460] 372 3,005] 1,058] 9,050] 120,000] 471| 324 
61—'86-’87.......- 482,979 60} 507,088 79) 1,571] 392 3,063] 1,117] 10,031] 129,350] 454| 312 
62—'87-'88 Meee wiics 548,729 87| 511,641 56] 1,620| 361 3,084] 1,173] 10,012] 129,462| - 436] 316 
63—'88~°89.....--- 542,251 00] 507,049 11} 1,750} 478 3,155] 1,249) 10,326) 134,305] 478) 339 
64—'89-'90....---- 671,171 39| 603,078 31] 1,879] 452 3,251) 1,204] 10,650] 141,075] 467) 322 
“hea erislerisie’s ao 45 672,207 23 3,008 496 3,270 1,318] 11,320] 154,722| 509| 341 
—"9I- 92... - +e , +395 O1! 1,9 I , 1,360 ’ ‘ 
67—'o2~'03 EAB OAY al BSqeae ee 44 3,389) 1,3 91744] 159,206] 505 oe 
68—’93-’0 621,608 56] 701,441 16 ; 
69—'94-05 627,600 678.003 50 
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GENERAL COMPARATIVE RESULTS—Continued. 


ea 1h od b 2 

ae leeslS¥s,| 2 | S2 | Zs, [eeg]iee 

. _ n be uw 
Receipts | Expendi- | 35 |S8S/Ea82) 5 | BS cen 288/28 4 
tures 3 PES wl 38.955 n ae Sus pis re 

w la aed ee esl q eg 5 a! 
Z 38 Zee s < 3 “lq agile RE 
+ --| $777,747 95] $600,855 36] 2,038] 603] 4,120] 1,509] 12,138] 186,343] $464] $343 
588,318 651,401 II} 2,026] 411 3,001] 1,477] 11,796] 172,784] 441] 322 
502,227 590,597 45] 1,859] 380 2,758) 34431] 9,103] 159,116] 413] 318 
516,245 535,037 40] 1,824] 464 2,875] 1,357| 75794] 146,604] 304] 293 
532,330 520,835 82) 1,762] 450| 2,501] 1,330] 7,400] 142,812! 380] 296 
538,086 494,139 71| 1,863] 484) 2,741) 1,323] 8,115] 147,274] 373] 265 
602,462 548,676 55] 1,845] 422 2,484] 1,350] 7,305] 133,378] 404] 207 


77—1902-’03.......| 560,517 
78—1903-’04.......| 444,501 
79—1904-'05.......| 476,760 
80—1905-’06.......) 404,329 
81—1906-’07.......| 478,576 
82—1907-"08.......| 544,720 
83—1908-’o9.......| 522,075 
84—1900-"10.......| 662,175 
85—ro910—1r...... 531,009 


547,014 51| 1,871| 307 2,573) 1,350] 8,250] 141,269] 405] 229 
570,629 or] 1,916) 388 2,613] 1,357| 8,940] 140,680] 420] 208 
534,021 17| 1,742| 335 2,302} 1,208) 6,618) 122,769] 412] 307 
497,601 99] 1,641] 338) 2,216] 1,157] 7,315] 115,824] 430] 303 
474,532 OI] 1,572] 344 1,881] 1,011; 5,547] 99,519] 469] 302 
511,079 31} 1,677|..... ASZESL Vy TpABON o wiciiiefaie|'s sais eee| 4790] 305 
525,773 41) 1,642]..... BATION CE FOL veicis cnisiivierreibe sol Adal 3I4 
519,670 86] 1,663]..... BBR] LyPT3] levi piles 05.0000! 4251) 2330 
562,260 68) 1,692/..... 2,982) 1,277) ser esleeccsice se] 428) 308 


1. The total receipts of the National Society, plus total receipts of its Constituent State Societies on 
their own fields for the eighty-five years, are $26,123,503.28. 

2. The total of years of labor are 72,515. 

3. The average expenditure for a year of missionary labor includes the entire cost to the Society of ob- 
taining the missionary, defraying his expense to his field, and sustaining him on it, as well as the average pro- 
portion of all the expenses in conducting the institution. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CURRENT ACCOUNT 
FOR THE YEAR 


RECEIPTS. 


BEC ONTTIDUtiONS mesmne cirstte seisieiels = sistcier ene tence ig 38 Ses So poe $100,979.72 
Amount Received From Constituent State 
Societies on Percentage Plan: 


G@alitouniam CNOLth)) Men ceetoer ater: ee eee $ 384.12 
Galiorsaia mn (SOULE) ee ewietees colaries trenton: 500.00 
(CORNKCUOE Ge. cae cnagao on Goero moo Sombemiod 7,008.90 
MOUSER ects coo eye Geers Maeaaeye Saeco 2,673.93 
CONTE ad acetal GSES ene ROIS ON I IEC St eer RAPES S yc 2,787.34 
RCA TISAS SE fettisis lores citi sheierekiene © cts vess gel oer ie 390.95 
INES WWpeseeWal Cee ent ater aaree Gees CIARA SRST De Bink SIOICRENS G5 2,149.84 
IMEI So So OO Oe ont OU Chetan Caoetoet e 822.99 
IMFa'SSACHUSELES vets, canaccaet vere. 6 om corstoishevesevaee tices nerene 3,050.91 
Manne SO tae ctereustays aicisis i cxetotstls hatter eaten eee 391.79 
INNS SO Unt etd evi sbachieyooeOuals oe cic wks Seussorae ents 77.68 
Ne fra Sha spay terrors sete os otener med a ere OH ERC Ne 500.00 
INewablampshines wis: cn-fetiets assis cee omer 1,908.79 
INR Noy al Fe os hers secrecces career iam tics cae ROR PN ERENEN EF RCAY O8 1,061.37 
OQNTOM Eee ate hc nates eet oe 1,578.40 
Rin odemlslat disper s,s eileie% Cavern tia eters 224.98 
VO ETINO TAT Ment Pe Sam ctsiate tera tarnis stares stes cunrecesnue Serene 1,229.39 
WWHSCOTSI teeta alate cin a era ester motte 1,119.21 27,860.59 
$128,840.31 
NGG A CLES ames Nope ia caso en etalenctocSrhe NS $108,509.02 
Less Legal and Estate expenses $1,114.67 
Less Legacy Equalization Fund 7,394.35 
——_ 8,509.02 
——_— 100,000.00 
Iimcome tromelavestments .....ccce.s6 seer 18,657.18 
Less interest paid on Conditional Gifts.. 5,664.71 
——— 12,992.47 
From Joint Campaign Committee.......... 261.00 
$242,093.78 
Cashebalances \iarelmod 919i Osmania eee ene 3,420.56 
$245,514.34 
Receipts of Constituent State Societies. 
Income 
Contributions. Legacies. from Invest- 
ments, etc. Total. 
California (North)..$ 8,382.19 $ 186.50 $ 564.29 $ 9,132.98 
Californiay CSOUth) Een 1033202 ane cit aenr ees Sere 10,332.02 
Connectictt” 25sec LAGOS OMe eee 6,209.95 20,820.25 
Tinois \ oe eee 11,.94.6:2 0 Recetas 895.18 12,841.38 


LOWA ase asks ckceeiite As, 2.0 Olmirersvorieree 1,014.10 13.188.70 
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Receipts of Constituent State Societies—(Continued) 


pee oy Income 
Contributions. Legacies. from Invest- 


ments, etc. Total. 

Kansas mpalakehane’k carey araid Wem OG be xs kde 67.10 7,426.63 
Michigan San asnne eter wet O.UGS 00.0 ena 3,537.79 13.601.69 
INPRTMRMI Rs coke coccic 9.227.08 2,668.41 4,559.68 16,455.17 
Massachusetts eins 43,392.63 13,110.37 7,370.47 63,873.47 
Minnesota aati a FO0G-00. m ckinsdee! oct 11,093.90 
MASSOMTIONG 655. s oss Toek Oo) eee 160.27 7,544.50 
Nebraska ... meee SOOLG4. Fe ee 134.54 8,696.48 
New Hampshire..... 4,421.04 2,147.59 5,414.48 11,983.11 
New Marin s .5 ke ORL EGS Gs)2 0 samy ARR Sikes eC 16,935.78 
MOOS Sac ee ee we ok PESO toe. le beer se LS 183.42 12,040.74 
Rhode Island ...... PS Ga UD Pore ios 528.08 2,400.13 
IWERIMO TE we eos cca aie 4,210.72 164.00 3,049.61 7,424.33 
Meesmingten=........ 18,347.62 ........ 1,430.70 19,678.32 
Wisconsin © 2c... .... 8,334.05 175.00 1,859.25 10,368.30 
$220,407.10 $18,451.87 $36,978.94 $275,837.88 
Less amount paid to National Society..,.............. 27,860.59 

$247,977.29 

Amount raised by City Societies for support of pastors.......... 41,928.00 

Total Receipts of National and State Societies................. $531,999.07 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
BVITSS ORAL Ves la OLS POE PE tee eee Fae hs eS deny Pa, AEE $179,416.08 


Amount Paid to Constituent State Societies on Percentage Plan: 


Galitorniaae C(NOLtM) Mi aee. caine eaten 2 ee $ 133.95 
OaUrOGiiay (SOUEM IE se ayo <e't iets ale hee 134.16 
CLOTININSTS SKETEE: a.petas oes oe ens Sneed 7,006.02 
JUMP CR GTRE” ea raed ate pi ek ee SS a 832.72 
IGRI Seice BR oS cat OO Ie SR age ee 718,78 
IB UGGICS oan Eh nates ipa Eo a a Pe 53.22 
Wivehi Gatien. teeter cre sree nce 259.26 
Waciiene Men tne sr eee ers Rote saa ener a cathe 6 Stic es 1,130.98 
lascachiisettst nitions mice oo ic etee en: 1,766.78 
MigmmesObamensi aa et neni ae hime tere Sai tee uae 638.78 
WINSSOUR IMME a Meret rr ceuierccn ee Mae oek 25.18 
INO DENSI) 6 hee ore oats ee MESS ore ar 276.96 
Nien atanpShinememc mt eres: tuclsvars hacer aitielciscsn 1,446.77 
ING yaR VION eee tgereale Taree ate aes Nea) oes odugistele oa ae 4,923.03 
(QURIGY nig bin oo Ska Sa:0 Be ERA STREET ree 492.70 
JEG Taba hid KIRA” oh 5, Bid orotbre OCHO ee oI CO ee 55.00 
IRIAGIG! TIGUEN AVG 2, Sous Scrcre ae Ie DoE Ceaet PSE 884.76 
WW GOVINE <a.n 4 aA OES OND ORT CACC eee nee 
Wisconsin .... ie Seca a baker 


$202,140.95 
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DISBURSEMENTS—(Continued) 

Womanse Department .oaacr -. ane viertoe = aeineten einer 2,171.50 
Publications... on ee rity Picee eee e $ 7,371.64 
Less amount received for literature........ 230.09 

ee eee 7,141.55 

INGEINS EY Lat HGR SO UIA EIS BERMAN ios 6.5 or cle 5,786.54 

PNATIITISCEACLOT a he teeters Sve eta esalnter dine neat tere ar aha ge ore 26,002.76 

Salarya OL el OonoranySecretaly ceri cir tet eta aioke 1,125.00 

: $244,368.30 

GashwiBalancelsM arch 31. 6190 tice cee toniarecereleets 1,146.04 

$245,514.34 

Disbursements in Constituent State Societies for Work in Their 
Respective Fields: 

CalionniagGNOrtn) eee eee eer air ereier $11,151.61 
Galitorniay (South) Sat asuteme sone team ose 14,467.93 
CONNECHCitmE een a Soe eee 24,931.59 
HUTT OLS MRE Pinte cckk cee Sect en ee ein 10,987.78 
EO Wal eereKere ae tee ease Greets ceiae ce eco e erste 14,350.89 
ING RIGOIGY idiadae Gore DORE Rigs Tae Ee hac 7,636.62 
ETCH IO attests sf ccte setae ste eee oe erie eer 16,588.89 
INE a ATT eben ege ee a yerser ceo ie ota ee Ie 17,584.67 
IMigsSSACHISECEESEE- Rieter ce cise ce eae eine 65,193.85 
WMininesota i. bite. tun ce eee ed an eRe ee 11,264.96 
IMUSSOUEIMETe ete a eee ee ea ae 7,177.80 
Nie bias aehyte cir ccces ioe oe tok oe ee nae 9.919.85 
INMewanlatn pSOITEe: . feaeee sare oueceWemetr st oeete ee 12,599.03 
IS CAO alg SoBe Pri ete ire eri ser Peace 17,910.50 
ODIO Me AN eee Ree ee as ne 10,730.19 
UOC em USland enttrn ce colacie acs rere eee 2,786.55 
IVCETIT OT Dario ee st Ee ee ee eae 7,683.91 
Wied aC EOT gates testes. ots oes bo- eels eee ee 19,586.46 
WVASTOLIGHIME Er ners tea tren s bo eee eee 16,136.17 


$298,689.25 
Less amount received from National Society 22,724.87 


Amount expended by City Societies for support of 
RASLORS swe aar enews) oss tae oes eres, ee ae 


Ce rd 


275,964.38 
41,928.00 


$562,260.68 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OF CURRENT ACCOUNT 


RECEIPTS 
Churches : Constituent 
Individuals Legacies State Total 
ete. (Net) Societies 

Alabama $183.85 133.85 
Alaska 36.00 ; 36.00 
Arizona .. 365.93 365.93 
Arkansas 12.08 12.08 
ulgaria 10.00 10.00 
anada 87.00 87.00 
MERIOTSOG reas ean c's als Vek Gate se 4,923.60 4,923.60 
EGMNGEHOUED a.cioe seco ore wince ses’ 18,639.02 $35,937.73 $7,008.90 61,585.65 
ORME MOTE Maite cc c's'o nce Ce cha G deters 3.08 3.08 
1,461.57 1,461.57 
541.70 541.70 
404.52 300.00 704.52 
668.85 668.85 
1,127.14 152.25 2,673.93 3,953.32 
386.69 386.69 
1,858.39 500.00 2,787.34 5,145.73 
82.00 390.95 472.95 
LONE ATS PS Spe ate ee ee ee 16.00 16.00 
MSUETR IED AVE cat oot 135 ios lokwici@ orate chats’ 491.61 491.61 
PA abet ron tclerc 0 afied ob as wei oe 1,122.74 1,726.09 822.99 3,671.82 
PML MPEUICA atl. fa/cis.cicrcte ciate isco Nin s- 88.08 207.80 295.88 
INBASSHEHUSEELS, FeuKc.c'ciohcos sic os ae 23,165.12 32,172.90 8,050.91 58,388.93 
Michigan 296.50 106.20 2,149.84 2,552.54 
Minnesota 1,130.56 1,350.00 391.79 2,872.35 
Mississippi 5.00 5.00 
Missouri 40.50 77.68 118.18 
Montana 409.98 409.98 
Nebraska 615.17 3,625.00 500.00 4,740.17 
PNR eo slave. a aye © prefs simegere ws 5-2 21.18 21.18 
New tlampshire. 6... ocfeireies « o 8,414.35 4,283.17 1,908.79 9,606.31 
Mew CESeumeye Or ascent ae oe). 3 4,894.21 4,894.21 
BE RENO TIM cior eons, cyan) cictiin job ec 9,674.55 2,895.85 1,061.37 18,631.77 
ENGR OIICXICOM 2. oe). a aie'e:e niin ose’ 62.40 62.40 
INesthmearolma, ovis ssc cscdems 252.66 252.66 
Nome eDakota. cn <ice.snciciee ces 2,483.24 2,483.24 
Worthern California .......... 102.28 384.12 486.40 
RODEO eRe cralcie aahaic' asareeteliesnw ee ars 678.74 525.00 1,578.40 2,782.14 
USa HORI Deere \ejck icles ancis was eon 842.67 842.67 
Oregon 22.65 2,450.06 50.45 2,500.51 
Pennsylvania 1,195.60 1,195.60 
Rhode Island 1,106.93 6,458.65 224.98 7,790.56 
Settee Dakota (wick. seaisia cvs sia ass 4,360.54 4,360.54 
Southern California .......... 1,570.26 500.00 2,070.26 
PP eTINeSSCe Mas oie do's aicisis.ol.e vc os ve 180.82 180.82 
ERASE Memetelasamlotels. 016, e180) ss0 ei /01008) ¢ 779.83 779.83 
ROAnME reticent a cose ae etewt 57.45 57.45 
UGTETER SSAA a earner ene cree 3,486.86 9,708.91 1,229.39 14,425.16 
RRS ISET A oye. orare ereierers ove: c'2 6 atevess)s 34.31 84.31 
PVPS ESTO EOIN S sicictslesctea oles as sie e0 4,601.70 4,601.70 
WASOORSIE faites octeictteis sic sc 279.17 1,119.21 1,398.38 
RPM OMUM DR roa cicscleists 6 ichale Goo i.ee 827.23 327.23 
PI $100,979.72 $100,000.00 $27,860.59 $228,840.31 


Net Income from Investments.... 12,992.47 
From Joint Campaign Committee 261.00 13,253.47 


AT Oftahiyvin s <'sis clone wvsle.ahsic $242,093.78 
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DISBURSEMENTS 


for 


June, 1911 


Missionary Labor in Co-operating States and Missionary Districts. 


English Immigrant 
Churches. Churches. 
J NIB DAT Bieasinon a Oceans oan SG Sonor Ry DR SAGER Soe hos 
INE CIEE) 4s 6 Sete neten Ar aerate ees 1374/99 5 ie ee ae 
IAGTZ OMAMER I ea cee hea owe Bia ee AONE Die, weet lotats tine’ 
PNP ICAITS Ol Silofens aicad wie iesel slate mice yoiaue sels BABISS! = 6 hecctisceutors 
@oloradomre talbott aac 9,427.17 $ 2,245.22 
Dicrntct ot, Columbia,s.. essen 225002 va Macrae 
lraretGley Get Reena ores ete ies cea WE OLIGO a mcatenee er. 
(CECE, OF Oe rine Reber VAN ASH aie) we Ancona 
TEGED RG) 5 ater erry cero ee aie cic MANOS ee LiyptoH BeBe) 8 Ba aac on 
eral fantratea crs, eee forsie ers. «cea sueaeeteke! sels 6,421.16 599.85 
OUST ATA) cco she tay stern iehai.e’s nustotenren eras O77 O5ut Ge ae ee ceeete 
Aiea rey Neti ree states se acclsisianeosone.e tierce 633321. mwiastonerce 
MinmnESOtaAe irk coeeis ne cinders aasus AAG TADS oe Ri Ce aan Serer 
IWEIG ETE, » Siete nis once a eRe MOROEN Orne 13,756.82 831.37 
INIGWHETETS CYAN J sree ase, crsusasetevetsle sre 943.75 988.40 
INewarVlexiCOl 1 r.tow cis sce Gilets O17 oordinee) RN arene, 
INGEOD (Carmel htibhas sane anos kochoe.ce PISI66)5 7 Fo aa oermise 
INortheDakOtas ccs. cae See ne 15,040.31 1,952.98 
Widahonra mie tone eo ceeecie ee S732 04 me rere yaa cee 
Oper Onee: ceaiace arc cs mente cc 9,346.03 1,167.39 
IBEanisy Vania ttc cate ected sees 6 5,424.27 5,126.06 
SOUT DakGta est. «aon seine 16,784.85 779.01 
RGM ESS CC Be eg -c.castsnle. Sn, Siarslereua lente S12 OU An mea eit cee 
Ae ASM reteset Rosie's 0. 8s nantes Pas tee shies Bio. 4,621.68 ener 
URED” sckind oo ¢ AACE En Doane S54905:681) 8) bee etter: 
WARQINI AME Pytetaes Anise dies fe ok ote 600.00 465.50 
We liiii ot Omen estes: © ststewree aes sarc BRAIBE he | | tinerac et 
WAY SAGIT UI =2 25, yore oer aoe Da Doe /,03.5- 03/5 neCr eter 
SECA Gaemedarti ts: ic abe woul 9 he 25058103 inn ea cere 
$146,870.73 $14,155.78 


Immigrant Churches in Constituent States. 


TORRE Ae Men en oc ce Leen See ean Oe ee ce ae eee $ 288.65 
IESE 36 SOONG OME tec TER RERS METRES FEE ee en 837.70 
IMC nigatitesw ace hee stew ca meet ees a Cee eee 486.78 
IMIR TESOLAmeMin eee le otic a tector oie eoan hicks Sloane 4,972.35 
INES SO UDR otereicieute + ici nates speiaeitke sropentehepeaete suaneusione Guoinere 1,116.68 
INebias kaw cteieer cies ote Cicso cite casa she ne cena 2,313.36 
New York (including Ellis Island)............. 1,381.16 
Oboe: sal ccas ooo ee ene eee ae 2,035.00 
WViashingtonew. ct csene cient tenoee ae cients 1,985.62 
NWVASCORSII metas es ete eee eee ane ene 2,920.27 


Ceo eoee rescore rece eves 


$161,026.51 


$ 18,389.57 


$179,416.08 
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ADMINISTRATION. 
Correspondence. 


Salary of H. C. Herring, General Secretary... $5,000.00 
Salary of W. E. Lougee, Associate Secretary. 2,333.31 


Salary of H. F. Swartz, Associate Secretary. . 875.01 
WeleTIOale SERVICES EME ls « vce catshetinataneet de 2,671.18 
Treasury. 
Salary of W. E. Lougee, Treasurer.......... $1,666.69 
Salary of J. T. Brinckerhoff, Asst. Treasurer. 2,400.00 
Referienl WSELVICES Soe oaks ahaa bai ware xiae 1,811.80 
Miscellaneous. 

DAC Ctn MORNE IT eClONS rye ahs) eile ae eie trek $ 499.61 
Pee MK DENSES boos. - 5. Ga ene <elnt s 2,155.09 
Rent, Furniture, and Care of Rooms.......... 3,388.71 
octave melegtains, ClC. vols cs osc asieewes 1,095.73 
etme Cartame.: GEE. 25). Jala ciate cf cus gra?s er elelcce es 162.76 
Stationery, Maps: Books): etcas...ac sees eee ea 978.72 
Gierical Services < cise kai vie wateha iosisls ask eels ae 589.15 

otal Administration Expenses. 5.55... <1... . 


Honorary, secretary, }.,.b. Clarky. 2 sc 350 os 


GENERAL EXPENSES. 
Publications. 


Share of Deficit, “The American Missionary”. $4.806.28 


Books and Leaflets .............-. $1,146.36 
Less Receipts for Literature ...... 230.09 
a 916.27 
Annual Report ......-.-.+.seeeeeeeeeeeeeees 251.00 
BleriCAl SEEVICES) aistersin cls aru xt elelcllela orzusw creveyecthels- + 1,168.00 
Agencies. 
Expenses of Field Workers ..............-. $1,796.02 
% = Missionary Meetings-«-....)... 932.17 
ce See ATaTiMale Meetingi. ci 12 cas. tes « 1,716.29 
4 CMBR Aver tisi Gil sik on iy oes ns = 114.40 
Secretary of Advisory Committee ........... 520.66 
Apportionment Commission and Year Book 
SHAR IStIC Sp meri oe claire rate aioe oie eiehalelet ol sis! cusiece 1,082.00 


$10,879.50 


5,878.49 


8,869.77 


$7,141.55 


6,161.54 
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$25,627.76 
1,125.00 


N 
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GENERAL EXPENSES—(Continued) 
Woman’s Department. 


Salary of Secretary, Miss M. L. Woodberry. $1,200.00 


Distribution of Missionary Boxes, etc...... 35.50 
eahetsrand ilel ps am psehae ts cei ait ees 540.00 
Glericale Services, cm are © sie ime ote ete i 396.00 
ee neo NTI BO 
——_———_ $15,474°59 
Disbursed sto Constituent State sSocieties) ...--45 see. esas 22,724.87 
Wotalsstxpendituress ton, alll purpOsess a 4-.o6 tds ioe merle ke $244,368.30 


AUDITOR’S CERTIFICATE 


This is to certify that I have examined the accounts of the Treasurer 
of The Congregational Home Missionary Society for the year ending 
March 31, 1911, and find the same correct, together with the proper 
vouchers in connection with the accounts. 


May 4, 1911. JOHN H. ALLEN, Auditor. 


INVESTMENT FUNDS—March 31, 1911. 


Dodie Value ot Anvestments,, March 31,1910 2 cscs: see $513,499.38 
Reduced during the Year to March 31, 1911, by transfer to 
Genera mide tor. CuLentmwonkmmer ace cc arias seer re 12,902.00 


Balance-ot. HUnGdS.c..c aver eerie heen ete $500,597.38 


To which add receipts during the twelve months as follows: 


GonditionalaGittetund eke a ree eee eines $19,719.50 
Whew. Sis, LEEW Ve 7 EWU ni I Soiree sce IC eA neta eet a nA Ee 1,000.00 
Peerintatten feeritin dacesee cies airs cele eee Oe ee ee 5,100.00 
Wesacyelyqualization Hui). .rrarete cen ee eet eel: herr 7,394.35 
INERSSAVVOLGiietstateme sce ie ah ae es MERE 5,803.83 
——_—_————- 39,017.68 
$539,615.06 
Made up of 
Onde mSLOCKse VIOLEC APES an cco nactacce tor astra ae $531,747.93 
Specialaleposit seems meee cris Nadas Meee see eee 7,867.13 
$539,615.06 


LIST OF FUNDS—March 31, 1911. 


Conditional (Gilt Hand nia, v.warccaye ay ana orteeee  eeC ee $ 75,060.30 
hegsacyeHGualiza tone Mind a cmaaeeeec. Cee te Teneo 7,394.35 
Temporary Funds—Bonds, Stock Certificates, Deeds, etc..... 22,081.03 


Permanent Funds: 


ThHEUN: SowVOLGin cE anid 2c. pee age eee $120,379.33 
The: James. McQuesten thignd ees eee eee 100,000.00 
The (Co. Egibubiver-Hatnd aaswetacvets aahranicle at ree 50,000.00 
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LIST OF FUNDS—(Continued) 


Ss UR BO SO hr $50,000.00 
Wie DYMO Ne MNES. 4k kk cc ee, 30,000.00 
Wiser COSIRG ORNs eho c alk ce 18,930.22 
Win toe, SUEMROGNE. . Foe Soy ck kedekc Ee vcks 10,857.72 
AREER ES, 00) SN a Saar 6,925.00 
SM GrOCar UNG ca fs ike cota dell: Seta. 6,289.05 
Rips Spang Fund osc. oak cc ck om no on 5,431.12 
Bieer\. Came ariet RAI © seh ios as ok keen keene 5,171.62 
Pe RU MMELOH PM slide «5s «ov iv eae nn 5,000.00 
Ree GMT AMBG 6), «ox mol cscdS Geo hen ac 5,000.00 
RET BORO. kde dnl igs kdaw eve ba a 4,975.00 
Renee PRIOR PIE 8 So cos dioica ike Koc con 4,000.00 
Bucher Farnham) Pundocicc ck ck oc ote. dleicoksl ace 1,900.00 
Meenopaiding Fund... .. co. ook cas vce eee 1,532.52 
Baie ay wardshund os. co.uds 2k en 1,000.00 
Meme arOne Pam fe lesa tek eee 1,000.00 
Gee routtien Hund soho. co, ce Deke 1,000.00 
Meser bakers handts. cc: Jee Rs 1,000.00 
Dor UBCRE (OVS SIRE Ys eae a ae eee EE aoa 900.00 
Dee Sa Opeiose hind occur sa oe eo. ek els 897.05 
See VTOGrey tT ind ah ee ne ods Tee 875.00 
Pioeidmray Pani cise ea oa eae 100.00 
Saree oe Seldens und <4 fie eee 100.00 
Ween iurande rund: 2 ckeaces Gos ser nie ne 100.00 


GME SeMACCOURERE Aare Lc, 2e eT Ate ae ee ae Oe 
Trustee Funds—Funds temporarily in the hands of Trustees 


20 
20 
16 
16 
15 
15 
15 
15 


ied ae ee) 


MHMSeteleMTent IGE “States. fof ite oe eee ee. 


TRC yRA lity, “aa cicards, Weick Rai CoE leche RI geal eg aaa 


The above Funds are invested in the following Securities: 


BONDS—March 31, 1911. 


BombondsmVestuSbore: Railroad: 4%. .clse cta imo 600k ofane vei carers 


st. Joseph & Grand Island Railroad 4%....:....... 
e No. Pacific & Great Northern Railroad 4%........ 
i Atchison,Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 4%........ 
e Manhattan Railway Company 4%................ 
4 Baltimore: Go Ohio Railnoad. (490i 3. ... 2 eens 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad Company 4%........ 
“Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 4%...... 
. New York, Gas, Elec. Light, Heat & Power Co. 4%. 
EO D1 Of A ACIiC WR aliInO ads 4 Jor oc shagie:cn oasis claus omte ss 
is Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad 4%...... 
a Bluff Point Land Improvement Company 4%...... 
“ New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 4%.... 
jaeeeeattspurshec Wester Railroad 49%... ose ashe 
“~~ Louisville & Nashville Railroad 4%.............. 
“Long Island Railroad Ferry Company 41%4%........ 
ef New York, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 4%.. 
so Michigan State Telephone Company 5%......... 
“ American Real Estate Company 6%..............- 
Gityeoft Elizabeth, New-Jeresy 49>. .iac.05 65.6. 
Geetlockinom Valley | Railroads 44 Jona ese. scs daleetee «0s 
ce Independence Water Co., Missouri 5%............. 
“New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 6%.. 
e Citvron NOLWICh SY CONNT4 Io tiers. serie ciewineicl isle. i010 « 
A Northern Indiana Gas & Electric Co. 5%.......... 
SemreACaiisy Pxpress Company 4 Jo. vos heck eclles «eee a's 
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$433,363.63 


$537,899.31 
12.00 


1,703.75 


$539,615.06 


$ 30,000.00 
20,000.00 
19,325.00 
15,556.25 
15,515.00 
15,025.00 
14,997.50 
14,512.50 
14,250.00 
10,287.50 
10,025.00 
10,000.00* 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 

9,887,50 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

3,000.00* 
1,000.00* 
1,000.00* 
1,000.00* 
1,000.00* 
1,315.00* 
1,000.00* 
1,000.00* 
1,000.00* 


$240,696.25 
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Stocks. 

12 Shares Pyecre a, Painbankss Company... ces eet ier $ 6,000.00* 

BI) 88 Cleveland Trust Company...............+...- 4.,000.00* 

nae eek Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co...... 3,000.00* 

iy 4 Manhattan Railway Company...........-...- 1,750.00* 
9 4 Pequonnock Nat’l Bank, Bridgeport, Conn... 1,372.50* 

12 - Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis R.R. 1,176.00* 
6 ei Investment Securities Co., New York........ 1,035.00* 
Oe a Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern R. R.. 900.00* 
5° Consols Securities Company of New York............ 900.00* 
2 Certificates (First & Second) Omaha Water Company.... 850.00* 
5 Shares Page Woven Wire Fence Company.......... 500.00* 

$21,483.50 

Mortgages. 
IMO cas esi tewNe wir Y Obl s City sors attain sroeis soe = anc ses sien eee $ 85,500.00 
s OutsidenoreN ew Y orks City. ses pact se iio iit 164,416.35 
$249,916.35 

Real Estate. 

RedimE state: eRedwood halls) «Minnesota; ox-eiane. sac cei $ 5,000.00* 
ie = Houston lexaseir ye ion ote Soro ine cite hee 3,500.00* 
ee Chicago sillinoiguee oe soe ene eee eee 2,000.00* 
s x Efelenan eon tana mar ome aorta oo eer 1,920.00* 
- & Polson-aOntatlawe pcs Geer oc et ere aes 1,500.00* 
: au Denyer; Coloradoy seencmucr et et et enn oe 1,300.00* 
ce z Hitchbucc. Mascachtsettsmarer ner eee mene 750.00* 
ct = Springiel dv Missorimeee ee eee erry er ene 275.00* 

$16,245.00 

Savings Banks. 
Metropolitan Savings Bank Book, New York City........... $ 1,136.40* 
Savings Bank Book, Keene, New Hampshire................ 4,68* 
$1,141.08 

Personal Notes. 

SINGER (CHO) Cex eV) IDL Clans esol anedoasass base dnooas aniec $ 500.00* 

1 Note ALICE PE WV tight unite eee eee 50.00* 

$550.00 


*Signifies that securities thus marked were given to the Society and 
not purchased by it as an investment. 
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On Special Deposit. 


Special Deposit Lincoln Trust Company, New York......... $ 7,736.68 
American Exchange Bank, New York....... 130.45 
$ 7,867.13 


Pupemememererran Fh aticass | Ne th tk gt $ 750.00* 
Savings Bank Book tea New: Fatipsbhirti dh ey sete. ke. 445.11* 
Savings Bank Boome ite Massachisetts co sore cole te ee 402.65* 
STs SOS SESE ees a 105.99* 

$ 1,703.75 


Suspense Account. 


Wartous securities of doubtful value :... cs. caceesse 0s. cee $ 12.00* 
Summary. 
Bonds (SCQNTISE) eerie ees etree oak, on $240,696.25 
Mortgages CERN MIR ents SND NG Bie Gee Ne ta ecet 249,916.35 
Stocks : PG Cap aici oar a On RA 21,483.50 
Real Estate ST oe eS EA ame 16,245.00 
Savings Banks Se A BL GAs ics ee ieee ner nasa 1,141.08 
Personal Notes ip a er a Se fs SAR RN RAR A 550.00 
Special Deposit oo Aa enlistees ere 7,867.13 
With Trustees on Settlement of Estate (see list)............ 1,703.75 
BASIC Mew NCCOUIS EM ie oie prctara cin cry ofan ca erent eee eae ie ot ees 12.00 


$539,615.06 


I have made an examination this day, May 4, 1911, of the securities, 
consisting of bonds, stocks, mortgages, etc., belonging to The Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society, at their offices, 287 Fourth Avenue, and 
the Madison Safe Deposit Company, New York, and find the same cor- 
rectly recorded according to the Book Account, with a valuation of 
$537,899.31 for the year ending March 31, 1911, a Suspense Account being 
included with a nominal amount of $12. In this account all securities of 
doubtful value are recorded. The Trustee Account consists: of securities 
in the hands of Trustees pending final settlement of estates, and the book 
value of the same amounts to $1,703.75. This, added to the $537,899.31, 
makes a total of $539,615.06, together with surety bonds of $20,000 of the 
Treasurer and Assistant Treasurer. 

All respectfully submitted, 
JOHN H. ALLEN, 
Public Auditor. 


*Signifies that securities thus marked were given to the Society and 
not purchased by it as an investment. 
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AMOUNT CONTRIBUTED PER CAPITA FOR 
HOME MISSIONS 


For Year Ending April 1, 1911, Compared With Year Ending April 1, 1910. 


1911 1910 

JME EE, Sees don no cponencdeonEboboocann Sone $ .03 $ .02 
INGLE, A Soh oseesoeosoUeEn oon cote aco cago OOK 11 .00 
I NEERUITE, SB SAS ONIDE CG CEL OO ONTO DUG DOOAE Oro. Toro G .92 74 
(SEED OS, 3 5 og AGGRO GETS DOURUOOOOO SCOR AO FOIae .04 .06 
CRMinsit (@siGtg®) wWosdsesccooneooUCrEeeucadocc .59 -79 
Galihouriic ws OULI) meters cievcioreielotohelereleleiaietate sfelttenetetete .96 -70 
(COLO omcianagy Aseere Bo ODOC DUBUOCE Se Aadceo cane -49 .35 
WiorireCE CE Leesan erarctcletarcrelersreieteicierelcravetictersiewsicteleiorel .49 53 
ast ractmoLe Coluinbia tare cris e:esiclercieisisieleie sie ricieieretore 45 97 
RNP SRACE CR Me tre oF a eave srcrerdsale © siaisi ths lave ep ajeikin esas eisisieie, 23 15 
(CEOS aaosiuaooanctose oboun ba OUOOeD aaa mde OGD 07 04 
Nigh es NPs ceo oie Dicisietalacs’ drataid oie) ote aipls a) e-ohatoranerste eyeale 41 .80 
HUGYSTS. jesasouodeetodonUUgCUGOaOOD ca bacarn Ogos 68 .63 
eyes tT ore taie elate ovale core leiais eiciese siauciein. © ainieléielare aetns .08 «2d 
Towa) os 5 -38 39 
Kansas .. 48 -49 
Kentucky 02 .02 
Louisiana .. . 28 -06 
WEARING Ma tyelc) ete ieee less a 48 .88 
MVaAAERREL sonomondcnoRcedboonSs goods oma dhoagods 11 -06 
ASSACHTSCEESHE ricleleielciorere:sievaleta)Pietaleleletsisisis\ciaie|s/ sles. .55 54 
LiEIPe Se RS emo coona7 COCeCPORON COO COON Cone .37 44 
IN astIa OS Obst aieeese\ ove) aleievelers) slevetalctefelsiereielevsieicisetarearaeersie -56 41 
WOES ainconoc anos eenomdno: poomonooodeDoDs .02 .00 
AVEISROPI REN Cr eccietelatavere aie ointtiacistee (ol sistais’c/ s Rlsiece¥ers: e/atelerels -93 -74 
[NVGurtatommeratrun srerevercieeveierane eialeys (ofetacoeteunte. arene’ eveeacieres +28 -26 
Neb as ci bre MOt al ois, sao ello: aya oAsweiNre: ous! aol slisiai ier aus sig cvahsls zee -52 61 
De AAC teats) ops] a Vole Yan overnicte ra erste ctelersjehecesieis7eisuel etsters .09 .10 
ING VELA DSHITE) Wn to/6 0s cole cere ae lsiela ele erence sivicivielelets .41 -49 
ING WABELSE Vai iereresre.speretiatiel tel ercientreta wieteia arate tel encore .56 -41 
ING WATE RICO ete laicletdihetete ere arevelaveielevel/eteie oreveehove ioxlet= .19 45 
IMC Urge VIERLIC ah oto yercgus is aiccsisoisva Geis wis) siyele Rasen ieee arte -46 27 
WeneH ME OaALOlizia acl marelshcaisic-cloteipe wien eieteta cla rsiatecsiavoute 10 .02 
ING ULI KOLA My atel rel clsis cove: cies sie ororejel aveserwietsietere sues iarate .89 -40 
MOV Eta Oommen ote Pat eVehehe ci ctiaio titer e acelehetate: «ara etete's Wevdvormuieiele .35 27 
MOD eg lA Satehcg ee aioies al suc levee cleve.sie se.0 a) siinrs ki etete aca Gaeta oe 24 81 
WOROR OI co ae ca ciols wae cay sisiclate eoeraioistnre wie tke arose wisieiens 62 22 
PEt SVLVANI a lseic's sie wicistels cleo vsiaisie e-eidiciasac.et aloe cin .10 .10 
ROG Bete LaAMs Clu tete, syoira susie -cleiclevcuaieietottie nial enels selstateansrole rs .80 27 
SOCRSE NUMA OLA rete ici)e cr evarels inv lelerevenereteiclovoun eerie tereterats 44 -40 
PUCIEOEC OME teraie’s slave clalolais siclsie sieve telssteoucleinie ce arate blorere -09 .08 
CMAN Ma Reistete alntersiel tai si statersisie ein ovacelersleisttictocetereio ctelaress -32 30 
WU hea ta tretctete scl cscretecaig,cts:o: shes: ao, vi Ture lereverelegt rete ADOG TOS 04 03 
CECT fk op nt ae ORE, 5 ORTON AA ak a oe Se .84 .388 
REE RIRUTS SEMA fears (che Sasa’ steaks chalet alain e  efereieaicleletavers iat 18 
PVPS TTA STSEMMB Berar orale seven vic ich e oiceo viol spaxcie ahem «iceehevantic ova e 2.19 81 
\iP GREASY ohoc tind coc. dan bdoped sabosUedEeeuoods ana 389 
WW V.OMUECO MMe cts cies aalats stotetete cls aitirs creala aes tions .29 -55 


The average gift from each member of the Congregational Churches 
for the year ending April 1, 1911, was $50 as compared with $.47 per 
member for the year ending April 1, 1910, a gain of $.03 per member. 
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OFFICERS 


S. H. Wooprow, D.D., President 
Hon. James Locan, Vice-President F 
Rev. T. M. SurpHerp, Recording Secretary 


Husert C. Herrinc, D.D., General Secretary 
Rev. Herman F. Swartz, Associate Secretary 
JosepH B. Ciarkx, D.D., Honorary Secretary 


Joun H. Aten, Auditor Wit.is E. Loucegz, Treasurer 
Miss Mrr1iam L. Woopserry, Secretary Woman’s Department 
DIRECTORS 
S. H. Wooprow, D.D....... District of Columbia W. H, Roxrins, D.D....-+.seee renee seen _-lowa 
Mra PorAct) C.4 DAY) 6 ce sicis o0 5 s/s ecleisiavieisre Maine Mr. WiLLiaAM B. HOoMER......-eeeeeeee Missouri 
hucrus H. THaver, D.D......... New Hampshire Mr. GeorGe A, GUILD.......ccccesesenre Kansas 
(Mirna Mires COMSTOCK) cic'e + aleve clsvalee oles esis Vermont Rev: Fil -T. Rouse esi. 6 occ steed cle selene Nebraska 
Mr. ArtHuR F. WHITIN........-. Massachusetts) | icciceiecictersiee-cterwie cleleiaiele erate wietelerns North California 
Assury E. Krom, D.D.......-...-- Rhode Island Mr. F. M. Wiutcox...........- South California 
Watson L, Puitiips, D.D.........-- Connecticut Ee Seerrit) De iivistels cris eiotaccl stenensate Washington 
eb te SANDERSON UD). Dcaisies\aisse sieeve sss New York Wa Ro CAMEPBELY, DoD teiceiereleietelareten Massachusetts 
SEN E RW Ge METEDS eietaiers o/sic choos sere 1eusleiole e/ehele Ohio Mr, JAMES) G, (CANNON 320001 <inicteisieie'slels New York 
Ere Loe Pai SOGART ciglere cicistere clei siejeleveisia elevate Michigan Rev, Co BY vBuRrtonicicsre << sic sictersieial elenenettiote hio 
Plone iy Gee NPAC MILLAN «c\creiclels cles) oleieietsis Illinois Hon. James H. BucHANAN........ North Dakota 
Prarie ome De ROSAG ci cis1e sleisle eis nsvatcle Sis eysie Wisconsin Raymonp Cavxins, D.D............ Massachusetts 
eee DEWEY fe DD, D) vere sererelere ale ieiersin sivterers Minnesota Revi FRANK) a) MOORE ste 'sjom-osieisieisieidieret= Wyoming 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
One Year: fy Two Years: 
. H. Setpen, D.D. W C c < Hon. ALFrep Coit 
aTson L. Puitiips, D.D. Ps Vb W. R. CampsBeELL, D.D. 
Mr. M. P. STEVENS S. H. Wooprow, D.D 


H. G. Hatz, D.D. Roa KENT DYED: 
Frankiin A, Dorman, M.D. Mr. ArtHuR F, WHITIN 
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SECRETARIES AND TREASURERS OF CONSTITUENT STATES 


Congregational Conference and Missionary f Supt., Rev._Cuas. Harsutt, 34 Dow St., Portland. 
Society of Maine........ Seiacieem oes Treasurer, J. G. Burak, 15 Grove St., Bangor. 


New Hampshire Home Missionary Society.. | - habe ee Freer pee aetee St., Concord. 
? ° '? . 


Secretary, C. H. Merrityt, D.D., St. Johnsbury. 
Treasurer, J. T. Ritcuiz, St. Johnsbury. 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society... { 


Ay 


oe 


Vermont Domestic Missionary Society. 


Secretary, F. E. Emricn, D.D., 609 Cong’! House, Boston. 
Treasurer, Rev. JoHN J. WALKER, 609 Cong’! House, Boston. 


Secretary, James E. McConne tz, D.D., Providence. 


Isl rere cue 
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MINUTES OF THE EIGHTY- 
SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


HELD AT THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
TOLEDO, OHIO, MAY 7-9, 1912 


The general course of the meeting taken from the printed program 
is appended to the formal minutes of the business session. 


The Annual Business Meeting of the Society was called to order at 9 A. M., 
Wednesday, May 8, by President S. H. Woodrow. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. H. W. Carter, of Wisconsin. 

The roll of delegates was made up as follows: 

VERMONT—Morse, Mr.; Morse, Mrs. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Campbell, Rev. W. R., Boston; Ewing, Rev. Wm., 
Boston; Schenk, Rev. P. L., Hyannis; Williams, Rev., A. R., East Boston. 

RHODE ISLAND—Burgess, Rev. Gideon A., Providence; Root, Rev. E. 
Talmadge, Providence. 

CONNECTICUT—Potter, Rev. R. H., Hartford. 

NEW YORK—Richards, Rev. Chas. H., New York City; Herring, Rev. H. 
C., New York City; Lougee, Mr. W. E.. New York City; Woodberry, Miss 
Miriam, New York City; Small, Rev. Chas. H., Jamestown. 

NEW JERSEY—Swartz, Rev. Herman, Montclair; Breed, Rev. R. L, 
Closter. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Woodrow, Rev. Samuel H., Washington. 

ILLINOIS—McMillan, Hon. T. C., Chicago; McCollum, Rev. Geo. T., 
Chicago; Newell, Rev. W. W. Chicago; Atkinson, Rev. H. A., Chicago; Davis, 
Pres. O. S., Chicago; Parr, Mr. Harold, Chicago; Burr, Rev. Walter, Chicago; 
Bastel, Rey. Fred’k T., Oak Park. 

INDIANA—Puddefoot, Rev. W. G., Indianapolis; Blair, Mrs. D. G., Michi- 
gan City. 

IOW A—Rollins, Rev. W. H., Waterloo; Breed, Rev. Dwight P., Grinnell. 

MICHIGAN—Bogart, Mr. F. E.; Huget, Rev. J. P., Detroit; Skeele, Rev. 
A. F., Olivet; Becker, Mrs. J. C., Morenci; Munson, Miss Dorothy, Morenci; 
Hunt, Rev. Henry W., Romeo; Brown, Rev. Victor F., Bay City. 

WISCONSIN—FEdwards, Rev. R. H., Madison; Carter, Rev. H. W., 
Madison. 

OH1IO—Burton, Rev. C. E., Cleveland; Ford, Mr. H. C., Cleveland; Ford, 
Mrs. H. C., Cleveland; Greenough, Rev. C. F., Wauseon; Boyd, Rev. R. T., 
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Toledo; Allen, Rev. E. B., Toledo; Wallace, Rev. George R., Toledo; Briggs, 
Mr. E. L., Toledo; Rothrock, Rev. E. S., Cleveland; Mills, Mr. W. W., Mari- 
etta; Fisk, Rev. Chas. L., Cleveland; Patton, Rev. Carl H., Columbus; Pierce, 
Rev. Jason N., Oberlin; Hutchins, Prof. Wm. J., Oberlin; Walton, Mr. 
Alfred G., Oberlin; Mills, Mrs. Mary W., Cleveland. 

COLORADO—LeFebre, Rev. Jan. J. 

KANSAS—Guild, Mrs. Roy B., Topeka; Holt, Rev. Arthur E., Manhattan. 

MISSOURI—Mills, Rev. Chas. S., St. Louis. 


Rev. John A, Holmes, of Champaign, Ill., and Rev. Ross W. Sanderson, of 
Sandusky, O., were elected pro-tempore Recording and Assistant Recording 
Secretaries. 

The Chair appointed Rev. R. H. Potter, of Hartford; Rev. C. S. Mills, of 
St. Louis, and Mr. F. E. Bogart, of Detroit, Committee on Resolutions. On 
recommendation of the Board of Directors the following amendments to the 
Constitution were adopted. 


Art. V., Sec. 3. (b) Omit clause beginning, “In the original election of 
Directors at large, there being at that time no Co-operating States, two of the 
six Directors at large shall be chosen from States hitherto known as dependent.” 

Art. V., Sec. 4. Omit from second sentence the words “and its Chairman.” 
Omit the sentence reading “at the first appointment, etc.” 

Art. V., Sec. 7%. Omit entire section. 

Art, XIV., Sec. 1. Omit last sentence, reading “In the original organization 
under the new plan, it shall be understood that all States hitherto considered 
auxiliary shall be considered de facto, Constituent States, subject to the condi- 
tions named above, so far as they apply.” 

For Art. XV. substitute the following: 

1. Any Congregational City Missionary Society or City Church Extension 
Society may be related to the C. H. M. S. through the State Society of the State 
in which such city is located, and in the following manner: 

(a) Said City Society to become constituent to its State Society by enter- 
ing into an agreement with the State Society relative to the boundaries of its 
field and the apportionment of the receipts and expenditures within the bounds 
of the City Society’s field. 

(b) This agreement as to the bounds and apportionments to be annually 
revised at a joint meeting of the executive bodies of the State and City Societies 
or committees of the same. 

(c) The City Society to report fully to the State Society, at times required 
by the State Society, and at least annually. . 

2. The C. H. M. S., through its general offices or through its State bodies, 
will hold itself in readiness to assist such related City Societies by counsel, 


secretarial co-operation, and, unde: exceptional conditions and when resources 
will permit, with funds. 


Art. XVII. Omit entire article. 


Art. XVIII. Add the words “Twenty voting members shall constitute a 
quorum.” 


(Renumber articles and sections as may be required by above.) 

Treasurer, Willis E, Lougee presented the Annual Report of the Treasury. 
(See page 12.) 

Mr. W. W. Mills, of Marietta, Ohio, reported for the Finance Committee. 

The reports of the Treasurer and Finance Committee were accepted and 
ordered printed. 

The Report of the Board of Directors was presented by General Secretary 
H. C. Herring, and after discussion, was adopted. (See page 11.) 
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The Nominating Committee made its report through the Rev. C. H. Small, 
of Jamestown, N. Y., and the following officers were unanimously elected for 
the ensuing year. 


President, Rev. S. H. Wooprow, District of Columbia. 
Vice-President, Hon. JAmMEs LoGAN, Mass. 

Recording Secretary, Rev. T. M. SuHipHerp, Nebraska. 
Auditor, Joon H. Aten, New York. 


DrrEcTors. 
Maine, Horace C. Day Illinois, Hon. T. C. MAacMILLAN 
New Hampshire, Rey L. H. TuHayer Wisconsin, Hon. C. D. Rosa 
Vermont, J. M. Comstock Minnesota, Rev. H. P. DEWEY 
Massachusetts, ARTHUR F. WHITIN Iowa, Rev. W. H. Rotiins 


Rhode Island, Rev. Asspury E. Krom Missouri, Witt1am B. Homer 
Connecticut, Rev. Watson L. Puittips Kansas, Georce A. GUILD 
New York, Rev. E. F. SANDERSON Nebraska, Rev. F. T. Rouse 


Ohio, W. W. Mitts North California (To be filled) 
Michigan, F. E, Bocart South California, F. M. Wuitcox 
Washington, Rev. E. L. Smirx 
At Large: 
Rev. W. R. CAMPBELL, Mass. Hon. James H. BucHaAnan, North 
James G. Cannon, New York Dakota 
Rey, C. E, Burton, Ohio Rev. RaymMonp CALKINS, Mass. 


Rev. F. L. Moore, Wyoming 


NoMINATING COMMITTEE. 
For two years: 


Pres. Henry E. THaver, Kansas Rev. H. A. Jump, California 
T. M. Bates, Ohio 


On recommendation of the Resolutions Committee the following were 


adopted: 

The Society acknowledges the receipt of a telegram of cordial greeting 
from the Conference of Congregationalists of Maine as follows: 

“Maine Congregationalists in Conference assembled send greetings to the 
National Home Missionary Society. We congratulate you on a balance in hand, 
a year of good work, and a great opportunity. We pledge you our sympathy, 
support, and prayers. May the churches rally to your support and God’s rich 
blessing rest upon you.” 

We eagerly respond to such loyal support with the pledge of continued de- 
votion to the ideals which have guided us in the past and which are strong 
to lead us into the future. 

RESOLVED: That the C. H. M. S. in session at its annual meeting in 
Toledo, Ohio, May 7-9, places upon record its gratitude to God for the story 
of the work of the year that has been here reported. We rejoice in the evi- 
dence of wise administration, of eager giving, of devoted and sacrificial service. 

The Society would express its thanks to the Congregational churches of 
Toledo for the generous hospitality which has been here enjoyed. To the 
First Church for the use of the building, to the Committee for its careful 
arrangements, to the homes which have welcomed the delegates as guests, to 
the Press for publicity, and to all who have had part in reaching efficient and 
successful results, we extend our gratitude. 
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At a later session the following resolution was adopted: : 

The Congregational Home Missionary Society desires to express anew its 
appreciation of the Schauffler Missionary Training School at Cleveland in its 
most important work of training Christian young women for especial service 
as Bible readers, pastors’ assistants, and mission workers, especially among 
the immigrant population of our community. It has won our confidence by its 
twenty-six years of quiet and successful effort. 

We heartily commend it to the confidence and support of Christian and 
patriotic people, and endorse the purpose of its officers to enlarge its work to 
meet the necessary and imperative call for laborers in this vast field of Chris- 
tian endeavors. 

The minutes were read and approved and the Recording Secretary given 


power to prepare the same for publication. 


Joun ANpREw HoLMEs, 
Recording Secretary, pro-tempore. 


PROGRAM 


TUESDAY, MAY 7, 1912 
EVENING 

8.00—Hymn and Prayer 
8.10—The Felicitations 

The Welcome. Rey. Geo. R. Wallace, in behalf of the churches of Toledo. 

The Response. Rev. S. H. Woodrow, President of the Society. 
8.30—The Neglected Fields Survey 

Rev. L. C. Barnes, Field Secretary of the Baptist Home Mission Society: 
9.10—The Frontier (An illustrated address) 

Supt. W. B. D. Gray, of Wyoming. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 8, 1912 
FORENOON 


9.00—Annual Business Meeting of the Society 
9.45—Report of the Directors 
10.45—Service of Worship 
Conducted by Rev. J. Percival Huget, Detroit, Mich. 
11.25—Home Missions and the Sunday-School 
“Enlarging the Denomination and the Kingdom.” 
1. Rev. William Ewing, Secretary Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, Boston, Mass. 
2. Rev. Chas. L. Fisk, Cleveland, Ohio, 


AFTERNOON 
2.00—Conquering the City 

1. “The Successful Church in the Congested Region.” Rev. Walter Burr, 
Bethesda Church, Chicago 

2. “The Successful Church in the Working Man’s District.” Rev. Albert 
R, Williams, Maverick Church, East Boston. 

3. “The Successful Church in the Business Center.” Rev. R. H. Potter, 
Center Church, Hartford, Conn. 
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3.25—Service of Worship 
Conducted by Rey. Chas. E, Burton, Cleveland, Ohio 
3.45—Our Literature 
Rev. Reuben L. Breed, of the Secretarial staff. 
4.00—Dispatches from the Field 
1, “From the Foreign Missions at Home.” Missionary Frederick T. 
Bastel. 
2. “From the Frontier.” Rev. Jan J. LeFebre, Colorado. 
3. “From the Missionaries’ Wives.” Mrs. D. G. Blair, Michigan City, 
Ind. 
4.35—Address 
Supt. W. G. Puddefoot of Indiana. 
5.00—Recess 
5.00—Ellis Island 
A demonstration of the arrival and inspection of the alien peoples, enacted 
in detail. Under the direction of Secretary R. L. Breed, in the 
lecture room of the church. 

This is substantially the exhibit on “The Immigrant,” which so greatly 
interested the many thousands of people who attended The World in 
Boston. 

5.30—Informal Reception to delegates by the officers of the Home Missionary 
Society and of the Woman’s Federation. 


EVENING 
7.45—Hymn and Prayer 
8.00—Address 
“The Signs of the Times.” Rev. Chas. S. Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 
8.45—The Immigrant (An illustrated lecture) 
Rev. Philip L. Schenk, Hyannis, Mass. 


THURSDAY, MAY 9, 1912 
FORENOON 

9.00—Business 
9.30—The Care of Students in State Institutions of Higher Learning 

1. Rey. Richard C. Hughes, Madison, Wis. 

2. Rey. Carl S. Patton, Columbus, Ohio. 

3. Rev. R. H. Edwards, University Pastor, Madison, Wis. 
11.00—Service of Worship 

Conducted by Rev. Jason Noble Pierce, Oberlin, Ohio. 
11.15—Address 

Mrs. Roy B. Guild, President of the Woman’s Home Missionary Fed- 

eration. 

11.35—Address 

Mrs. Mary Wooster Mills, Principal Schauffler School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


AFTERNOON 
2.00—Address 
“The Work of Building Churches.” Rev. Chas. H. Richards, Secretary 
Congregational Church Building Society. 
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2.30—“Home Mission Week”’ 
A brief statement concerning a very important plan now on foot, under 
the Home Missions Council. 
2.45—Address 
“The Social and Religious Outlook of the South.” Rey. H. A. Atkinson, 
Secretary Congregational Brotherhood. 
3.15—The Church in the Open Country 
1. “The Rural Church as Affected by the New Agriculture.” Rey. E. 
Tallmadge Root, Providence, R. I. 
2. “The Rural Church as Seen by a Minister.” Rey, Arthur E. Holt, 
Manhattan, Kan. 
3. “The Philosophy of the Rural Church.” Supt. W. H. Wilson, Presby- 
terian Board of Home Missions. 
5.00—Recess 
5.15—Ellis Island 
A continuation of the demonstration begun at the same hour on Wednes- 
day. 
EVENING 
7.45—Hymn and Prayer 
8.00—The Call for Recruits 
1. Address. President O. S. Davis, Chicago Theological Seminary. 
2. Address. Harold Parr, of the Senior Class, Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. 
3. Address. Prof. Wm. J. Hutchins, Oberlin Theological Seminary. 
Address, Alfred Grant Walton, of the Senior Class, Oberlin Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 
5. Address. Secretary H. C. Herring. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
TO THE ANNUAL MEETING 


We begin, in accordance with the long-established custom of our Society, by 
naming those of our missionaries who, having served God in the ministry of 
the Gospel, have, during the last year, fallen asleep. The list is as follows: 


Rev. W. B. Maccs, Ford, Kansas Rev. H. D. Wrarp, Wenatchee, Wash. 
Miss Marcaret Impriz, North New’ Rev. A. M. Beman, Oktaha, Okla. 
Portland, Maine Rey. H. O. Ross, Wall, South Dakota 
Rey. JoHN Witp, Medford, Mass. Rev J. Sprtrett, Scenic, South Da- 
Rev. JoHN W. Brownvitte, West kota 
Gloucester, Mass. Rey. A. A. Brown, Wheeler, South 
Rey. Oscar Ostom, Worcester, Mass. Dakota 
Miss Winirrep Eppy, Weston, Vt. Rey. W. F. Brewer, Atlanta, Ga. 


Rev. F. L. Nerson, Titusville, Pa. 


May the spirit of God fall upon the youth of our homes and our churches 
that they may be led to take the places of service thus left vacant, and those 
other places continually created by our growing population. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


The summary of the year’s work is as follows: The number of mission- 
aries under commission of the national, state and city societies was 1,778, which 
is 16 less than the previous year. These missionaries ministered for the whole 
or a part of the year to 2,513 churches and preaching stations, which is 42 
more than the previous year. Their fields of labor were in forty-four States and 
Territories, as follows: 

' Alabama, 13; Alaska, 4; Arizona, 7; Arkansas, 1; California (North), 48; 
California (South), 49; Colorado, 47; Connecticut, 87; District of Columbia, 1; 
Florida, 19; Georgia, 27; Idaho (North), 9; Idaho (South), 7; Illinois, 77; 
Indiana, 16; Indiana (North), 5; Iowa, 55; Kansas, 33; Louisiana, 7; Maine, 
90; Minnesota, 59; Maryland, 2; Massachusetts, 163;. Michigan, 78; Missouri, 
24; Montana, 52; Nebraska, 44; New Hampshire, 63; New Jersey, 18; New 
Mexico, 15; New York, 65; North Carolina, 4; North Dakota, 80; Ohio, 43; 
' Oklahoma, 47; Oregon, 27; Pennsylvania, 39; Rhode Island, 12; South Dakota, 
76; Tennessee, 2; Texas, 9; Utah, 6; Vermont, 45; Virginia, 3; Washington, 
100; Wisconsin, 74; Wyoming, 25. 

Of these, fifteen, having labored in more than one State, are in this enum- 
eration twice counted. The total number of individuals employed was 1,763. 

Connected with these were 2,362 Sunday-schools, an increase of 27. The 
number of churches organized was 154, an increase of 14, and the number 
coming to self-support was 103, 22 more than the previous year. Fifty churches 
formerly self-supporting were obliged to ask renewal of aid, seven more than 
the previous year. New church buildings were 91 in number, and new parson- 
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ages 33, a decrease of 17 churches and 12 parsonages. There were 80,545 mem- 
bers in home mission churches, with 111,626 in Sunday-schools. Additions on 
confession were 6,285. Of the 2,513 churches and mission stations, 429 were 
among immigrant people. Twenty-three different tongues were spoken. These 
429 churches maintained 301 Sunday-schools. The nationalities most largely 
represented in this list are: Swedish, 117; German, 86; Finns, 50; Dano-Nor- 
wegian, 36; Bohemian, 28; Armenian, 25; Italian, 21. 


Mr. Willis E. Lougee, the treasurer of the Society, has prepared a detailed 
statement of the Society’s financial condition, which is submitted herewith. The 
chief features of this statement are contained in the following 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasury Department has more than held its own during the past year. 
The bills have all been paid very promptly and our credit is good. For this we 
thank God and take courage. 

It is impossible to give any adequate idea of the amount of detail involved 
in the management of finances of an institution like the Home Missionary 
Society. There are so many complications and ramifications in every direction. 
The regular work of drawing several hundred checks per month and the book- 
keeping involved; the caring for the 8,000 or more contributions, sending re- 
ceipts, entering on cash-book, dividing the amount among the nineteen Con- 
stituent States, sending a duplicate list each month to these states and preparing 
a list for The American Missionary magazine, are all details which could be 
readily understood and explained, but the more serious matter of answering all 
kinds of questions regarding conditional gifts, legacies, and matters pertaining 
to the investment of funds—these are not quite explainable, and yet, it all takes 
much care and thought. 

In addition to this, the sudden calls from states and individual churches, 
asking for information regarding contributions (going back sometimes forty 
years or more) take much more time. Very frequently some local church has 
an anniversary and we will be asked to go through our books and find out 
how much money that church has sent us since its organization, twenty, thirty, 
forty, fifty, or more years ago, and also how much our Society invested in that 
church before it came to self-support. 

Then, we have to look after over three hundred estates. All this takes 
much time and careful investigation and very strict watchfulness. I have sug- 
gested enough along these lines to give some idea of the varied responsibilities 
of the Treasurer. 

The Society began the last fiscal year with a cash balance of $1,146.04. Its 
receipts for the year from contributions, state societies, legacies, income, and 
other sources, were $261,766.05, a gain over the previous year of $19,672.27. Its 
expenditures during the year were $262,712.06, an increase of $14,735.86, leaving 
a balance on hand April 1, 1912, of $200.03. 


The Constituent State Societies received during the past year $293,410.41, 
to which add $39,514.72 raised by City Societies, making a total of $332,925.13 
from these sources, a gain of $43,019.93 over the previous year: Add to this 
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amount the sum received by the National Society, $261,766.05, and we have a total 
of $594,691.18, a gain of $62,696.11. 

The total expenditures of the National, State, and City Societies were 
$590,932.18, an increase of $28,672.13 over last year, leaving a balance of re- 
ceipts above expenditures of $3,758.37, while the previous years’ expenditures 
exceeded the receipts by over $30,000. This is a very significant fact. 

The invested funds of the National Society on April 1, 1912, amounted to 
$654,135.89, as compared with $539,615.06 at the end of the previous year, a 
gain of $114,520.83—the largest amount added to the invested funds in any 
year since the organization of the Society. 

We must remember, however, that this total amount of invested funds does 
not, by any means, represent an income-bearing investment for the use of the 
Society, for out of this $654,135.89 we must take, first, the Wordin Fund of 
$126,583.89, the income of which is added annually to the principal until the 
aggregate sum of $1,000,000 is reached. (The present treasurer does not 
expect to occupy this position when this fund reaches maturity, which will be 
in about 70 years.) Then, we must also take out the Conditional Gift Fund of 
$172,033.30. These two amounts, aggregating $298,617.19, deducted from 
$654,135.89, leave a real endowment fund of $335,518.70. From this amount 
only do we receive any income for current use, 

Special attention has been paid to the Conditional Gift Fund with encour- 
aging results, thirty-nine persons giving $97,973. Much of this came in the form 
of securities whose market value is above par, so that the total amount exceeds 
$115,000, an average of $2,511 each. Eighty-seven legacies were received, 
amounting to $122,851.61, an average of $1,412. 

Perhaps one of the most encouraging features of the year has been the 
correspondence begun by the treasurer with the Sunday-schools. On Decem- 
ber 1, letters were sent to the Superintendents of all Sunday-schools of 30 
scholars or more. These letters, calling attention to the need of Home Missions, 
were sent just before the beginning of the new year, the month of January 
having been set apart by agreement among the societies for our particular work. 
The results were most encouraging. Upwards of 60,000 pieces of printed matter 
were sent to the schools, and their gifts during the first three months of the 
calendar year were about four times the amount received for the corresponding 
period last year, and, what was far better, we received the names and addresses 
of over 1,200 Sunday-school children, who gave in sums of 25 cents each, for 
Home Missions. This is a step in the right direction, bringing the young 
people into a personal relation to our work. 

In a similar manner December 29th, the Treasurer sent letters to all the 
Young People’s Societies connected with our denomination, calling attention 
to the need of a more intelligent and practical support of the home mission 
interests of our denomination. Nearly 300 responses came, asking for the 
wall charts showing the four-fold field of our work, with other printed mat- 
ter. The financial returns from these societies for the first three months of 
this calendar year were more than six times that of the same period in the 
previous year. The Sunday-schools and the Christian Endeavor Societies had 
the option of sending their contributions to the Women’s Societies or State 
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Organizations, and many availed themselves of this opportunity, so that the 
total amount was really much larger than I have reported. What impressed 
us perhaps more than anything else, was the cordial sympathy expressed by both 
Sunday-schools and Young People’s Societies in the work of Home Missions, 
and the evident desire to have a larger part in its support. 

The receipts in the national office from churches, however, have not been 
so encouraging, showing only a slight gain over the previous year. Soon 
after February 1st we came to the conclusion that a special effort must be 
made to secure personal contributions or we would be obliged to close our 
books with a deficit. The Treasurer had the privilege of sending out nearly 
6,000 personal letters March 1st, asking for special gifts. Nearly 1,200 favor- 
able responses were received. This brought about $11,000 in personal gifts to 
our treasury during the month of March, which, added to the amount taken 
from the reserve legacy fund ($12,893.96), enabled us to close our books with 
all bills paid, and at the same time, to leave $7,600 of the legacy receipts 
of the year in the reserve fund. This, placed with the amount set apart last 
year, gave us $15,000 in the Legacy Equalization Fund on the first day of 
April. 

We feel that the year has been one of encouragement and steady progress 
in the right direction in the financial as well as in other departments. 


PER CAPITA GIFTS 


The chief basis for comparison of receipts from year to year is neces- 
sarily found in per capita giving. An examination of the average for the 
denomination as a whole, in recent years, is both a warning and an encour- 
agement. In 1890, the average was 88 cents per member; in 1895, 83 cents; in 
1900, 51 cents. In the years following the amount went down as low as 46 
cents. For three years past it has been slowly creeping up, until for the year 
just closed it was 52% cents. This, of course, includes receipts of national, 
state, and city societies. We are moving in the right direction, but there is a 
long journey ahead before we reach the 88 cents per capita of twenty years 
ago, or even the 64 cents per capita assigned to home missions under the 
Apportionment Plan. We present herewith the table for the last year, state by 
state. It will be noted that four states, viz: Washington, Southern California, 
Missouri, and Arizona, have created a class of their own by giving over a 
dollar per capita, Washington standing at $1.70, Southern California at $1.38, 
Missouri at $1.16, and Arizona at $1.07. We are hoping that next year some 
state east of the Mississippi will venture to claim a place in this class, without 
in any degree ignoring the claims of other missionary causes. It should be 
added that the aggregate amount contributed for home missions the past year 
($381,239.19), is about $22,000 more than the previous year. It falls short of 
the amount named for home missions under the Apportionment Plan by nearly 
$89,000. Your board urges that every possible effort be put forth the coming 
year to reach the full amount. Even with that sum at our disposal, no con- 
siderable expansion of the work will be possible. 


Under existing conditions, it 
is a hard fight to hold our own. 
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Average Gift Per Member, Year Ending March 31, 1912 
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CHANGES IN LEADERSHIP 


Since the meeting held in San Francisco a year ago, two state superin- 
tendents have resigned—Rev. J. B. Gonzales, of Texas, to re-enter the pas- 
torate, and Rev. C. G. Murphy, of Oklahoma, to give himself exclusively 
to the work of the Sunday-school Society. The Society has profited greatly 
by the labors of both these devoted men, and is reluctant to lose them. The 
two fields of which they have had the oversight have been consolidated into a 
Southwestern District, consisting of Oklahoma, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas, 
and Rev. C. E. Tower, of Mason City, Iowa, has been asked to become its 
superintendent. He enters upon his new work June 1. He will labor exclu- 
sively in home missicn lines, this arrangement superseding the former plan 
of covering the territory in question by two men, each serving both the Sunday- 
school Society and the Home Missionary Society. 


INCREASED PUBLICITY EFFORT 


Various circumstances have combined for the last ten years to curtail the 
amount of attention given to the presentation of the work of our Society, 
whether by the printed page or from the platform. In the judgment of the 
officers of the Society this has been unfortunate, not only for the Society, 
which needs the sympathetic interest of a constantly enlarging circle of sup- 
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porters, but also for the denomination, which needs adequate and widely dis- 
seminated information as to the nature and outlook of the work of planting 
the church of Christ in every part of our country. Fortunately, it has become 
possible the past year, by a slight enlargement of the executive staff, to broaden 
the scope of publicity effort. The Sunday-schools and Christian Endeavor 
Societies have been systematically cultivated. More varied and effective printed 
matter has been prepared and circulated in large quantity. Stereopticon lectures 
have been increased in number. Something has been done in the way of large 
chart exhibits setting forth the immigrant work of the Society. There has also 
been a large increase in the amount of platform work. This has necessitated 
some enlargement of expenditure, but not more in the judgment of the Board 
than should be permanently maintained. It is not possible for pastors, Sunday- 
school superintendents, etc., to give to missions a proper presentation, save as 
they have adequate aids. 


THE NEGLECTED FIELDS SURVEY 


Our Society has co-operated with enthusiasm, and at no small expenditure 
of effort, in the Neglected Fields Survey, carried on under the auspices of the 
Home Missions Council, which represents all the leading denominations. This 
survey not only seeks to gather the facts concerning the religious situation in 
fifteen States of the far west, but to secure a basis for a degree and kind of co- 
operation among home mission boards such as the past year has never seen. No 
effort more far-reaching and important could possibly engage our attention. 
It marks, we hope, the beginning of a new era in Western Home Missions. 


HOME MISSION WEEK 


Our Society is also co-operating in plans now under way by which all 
churches of all denominations will be asked to observe the week, November 
17-24, as Home Mission Week. Fuller statement as to the nature of this week 
will be made at another point in this meeting. The essence of the matter is 
that the churches will be asked thus concertedly and simultaneously to consider 
their obligations for the saving of our nation, using certain special materials 
and plans which will be placed in their hands by the allied home mission 
boards. 

MEN AND RELIGION MOVEMENT 

In common with other national religious agencies, this Society has felt a 
deep interest in the Men and Religion Forward Movement, and through the 
activities of its secretaries has been able to render considerable aid. One 
result of the movement, we believe, will be the promotion of closer relations 
between home and foreign mission agencies. 


ADVANCE IN CITY WORK 


Your Board has, for nearly four years past, been especially burdened with 
the question of our work in cities. At each annual meeting, one or another 
aspect of the matter has been emphasized in our report. For eighteen months 
past, Associate Secretary Swartz has been devoting himself to the special study 


of the city. This year the subject comes before us in the way of an overture 
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from a committee of state superintendents and secretaries. Your Board en- 
dorses this overture, and recommends that it receive the approval of this meeting 
and that the Board be authorized to submit the same to State and City Societies 
for their consideration, and, in the event of general agreement as to the wis- 
dom of undertaking something of the kind, to ask the National Council for 
its approval, before effort be inaugurated to put the plan into effect. This last 
recommendation is made under the conviction that important and far-reaching 
denominational plans should not be undertaken upon the sole responsibility 
of any one missionary society. 
The communication received from the Superintendents is as follows: 


A Concerted Movement for Strengthening City Work 


Certain facts face those responsible for home mission work: 

1. City Growth. The census of 1910 revealed an unprecedented growth 
of cities. East and west, the rate of increase in most important centers ranged 
from 25 per cent. to 500 per cent. for the decade. At the same time the popula- 
tion everywhere became more heterogeneous and more mobile. 

2. Outstanding Needs. 

(A). New Organizations. The rapid expansion of city areas compels 
new organizations, with the occasional abandonment or transfer of organiza- 
tions occupying ground no longer tenable. 

(B). Better Equipment. Too many churches are on undesirable sites or 
are too cheap in appearance and meager in facilities. The church in the city 
cannot prosper with the plant adapted to the crossroads. 

(C). Strong Leadership. The ablest men in the ministry find themselves 
taxed to the utmost to meet the demand of the city. 

3. Congregational Resources for Meeting These Needs. 

The resources are inadequate at all points. The city has outrun us. But 
the inadequacy is most painful at the second point. Existing agencies, using ex- 
isting sources of income, can, in some approximate degree, supplement pastoral 
salaries and pay last bills on church plants secured by local initiative. But exist- 
ing agencies have substantially no resources with which to aid and stimulate 
local groups of people in securing suitable sites and projecting adequate church 
buildings. The result is that aggressive extension work is too largely confined 
to resourceful neighborhoods, or, where undertaken elsewhere, is upon a scale 
too limited to promise success. 

4. A Plan of Escape from this Situation. 

It is proposed that our fellowship in as many cities as possible be enlisted 
in a concerted movement to raise an aggregate fund of one million dollars, to 
be used for church equipment. This effort to proceed along varied lines, but 
to seek to include the following: 

(A). In resourceful cities (Congregationally speaking), a sum to be agreed 
upon to be raised by the City Organization, a certain percentage of the same to 
be placed in-the hands of The Congregational Home Missionary Society as 
trustee for use in less resourceful cities. : 

(B). In cities of the less resourceful class Congregationally, a certain sum 
to be raised according to the ability of each, the same to be supplemented from 
a general fund, both to stimulate local giving and to provide an adequate total. 

(C). The Congregational Home Missionary Society to secure from a lim- 
ited number of individuals not living in cities carrying on a local campaign, such 
an amount, say $100,000 to $300,000, as will suffice to carry out an aggressive 
policy of church equipment in some twenty cities, ranging in population from 
25,000 to 500,000, where local Congregational strength is small, but where growth 
is constant and our responsibility a distinct one. . 

(D). The whole campaign to be carried on simultaneously, each part of it 
having the benefit of the concerted effort. Sums raised in any given city would, 
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of course, be expended by the city organization in that place. The general 
fund would be expended by a special committee of fifteen, created by The 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, ample representation on this commit- 
tee being given to the Congregational Church Building Society. 


THE RECRUITING OF THE FORCE 


You have noted in the statistical summary that there were last year, 1,778 
ministers under commission of our home mission organizations. This fact 
instantly suggests how constant and urgent is the necessity of recruiting our 
force. On the first of April, according to the reports of Superintendents, 344 
men were needed to supply pulpits now vacant. It should, perhaps, be ex- 
plained that this includes many fields not suppliable except as larger home 
mission grants can be made than are now possible, or as capable ministers 
can be found able to live on a salary below the normal. But, after all deduc- 
tions, there is still a call for not less than 200 men to meet the current need. 
This is more than twice the total number of Congregational students who are 
graduating this spring from all seminaries and who expect to enter the pastor- 
ate. Add to this situation the fact that no small percentage of the pastors 
serving home mission churches are not equal to the exacting demands of the 
fields over which they are placed, and you have before you a problem which 
increasingly harasses those charged with the administration of home mission 
work. There is no swift nor easy solution to be found. Not until Christian 
homes shall again come to look upon the ministry as a life work into which 
they will count it a joy and an honor for their sons to enter, will there be 
shepherds sufficient in number and fitted in gifts to care for the scattered 
flocks in all the corners of our broad land. The executive officers of the 
Society are, however, putting forth fresh effort to do what may be done in 
recruiting our force. The seminaries have been carefully cultivated the past 
year, and with some success in directing promising young men to needy fields. 
Plans are under way for co-operation with the Student Volunteer Movement 
and the College Y. M. C. A., in enlisting candidates for the ministry. It is 
hoped that effort of this sort, patiently followed up, may, in years to come, 
secure a home mission force adequate to the imperious demands of the work 
we are called to do. 


NEW ORGANIZATIONS 


The number of Churches organized during the year past, viz., 154, seems, 
in the aggregate, very considerable. When it is remembered, however, that our 
Society is represented in 43 States the average per State is seen to be but three 
and a half. In a nation whose population is increasing one and a half mil- 
lion per year it may well be doubled whether in organizing three and a half 
Churches per State we have borne our full share in planting the institutions 
of the Gospel in new or expanding communities. The situations which call 
for new organizations fall, in the main, under three heads: 

1. Outlying portions of growing cities. In these days when cities double 
or treble in a decade, both east and west, there is, needless to say, a call for 
many such organizations. 

2. In towns springing up along lines of railroad extension throughout the 
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newer West. The last few years have seen a revival of railway building, with a 
consequent increase of demand for churches of this class. 

3. In foreign-speaking communities, which have either planted themselves 
in territory hitherto unoccupied, or, as is more often the case, have displaced 
earlier settlements of Americans. 

This classification is not exhaustive, but it indicates the main lines of our 
actual expansion. There is another line, upon which we ought to expand, but 
for lack of men and men and money cannot, viz. the numerous rural com- 
munities, east and west, where economic and racial re-adjustments have resulted 
in depriving the people of religious care. Ways must be found to remedy 
this lack. Interdenominational codperation will be a prominent factor in such 
remedy. 


OUR CHURCHES AMONG FOREIGN-BORN 


An inspection of the statistics reveals what seems to us a very notable 
amount and variety of work among immigrants. As noted in an earlier part 
of this report, there are 429 such churches and mission stations in our fellow- 
ship. Of these 240 are carried on by State and City Societies, 189 by the Na- 
tional Society. Certain outstanding needs press upon us in this department of 
effort. Prominent among them is the need of a training school for Finnish 
missionaries. Our 51 Finnish Churches could easily be increased to 100 if we 
had the leaders. But there is no source from which they may come. Our 
progress is impeded and our plans frustrated by this lack. No other denomi- 
nation has so ready access to the large number of Finns scattered over all 
parts of the country who are without church affiliations. Will not some one 
who hears or reads these words open the way to establish a department in one 
of our schools for the training of Finnish ministers? 

It will be worth while at this point to outline the view which your Board 
entertains concerning this whole matter of immigrant work. We think of it 
just as we do of our English-speaking work. Our immigrant churches are 
composed of American citizens, bearing the same responsibilities and sharing 
the same traditions as the rest of us. Their children will join with ours in 
shaping the future history of our land. Presumably, before many years dif- 
ferences of language will pass away. Our obligation to our foreign-speaking 
fellow citizens is, therefore, with recognition of the high achievements of the 
great nations to which so many of them belong, with appreciation of the 
valuable contribution they are making to our national life, to give them the 
largest possible share in both the responsibilities and the privileges of the relig- 
ious and social life of the nation of which they have chosen to become a part. It 
is but a little time since our ancestors arrived here as immigrants. May those 
now coming to our shores equal and surpass the achievements of their prede- 
cessors ! 


REPORT ON COMMISSION OF NINETEEN 


The Board of Directors submit the following report of a sub-committee 
consisting of Messrs. Woodrow, Campbell, Whitin, Bogart, and Dewey, relative 
to the proposals of the Commission of Nineteen, and recommend its adoption: 
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“Your committee realize fully the difficulty and delicacy of the task that 
confronted the Commission of Nineteen, and appreciate the time and labor 
expended in the preparation of the report. If the Churches of our fellowship 
shall find in this plan for readjusting missionary agencies the expression of their 
desire and deliberate judgment, and shall so declare themselves through their 
delegates to the National Council, then all should co-operate heartily in putting 
it into effect. Meanwhile the whole subject is open for full and friendly 
discussion. ‘ 

Your committee feel that the plan is too complicated and cumbersome to 
be readily understood or easily worked out. Instead of simplifying missionary 
affairs in the interest of unity, economy, and efficiency, it really complicates 
them. 

The plan calls for a Home Board of Missions, with paid officers. It is to 
be supported by a levy upon the existing societies, or by gifts and legacies that 
it may solicit from individuals or churches and use for its own maintenance 
or distribute among the “constituent societies in such manner as the Board of 
Managers of the Home Board of Missions may determine.” It thus becomes 
another society, with its paid officers and regular budget of expense. Unity is 
to be secured by forming a new society, under whose direction six societies, 
each having an “independent legal corporate existence which cannot be altered 
except by the action of the society itself,” are to do their work. 

Economy is to be secured by organizing another society, with its expense 
for offices, officers, and frequent meetings and visitations by a widely scattered 
Board of Managers. 

Efficiency is to be secured by having a new Board of Managers supervise 
and direct present Boards of Managers and Directors whose sole and constant 
aim is to secure the maximum of efficiency with the minimum of expense. 

The duties of the Board of Managers as outlined are such as only men 
relieved from all other responsibilities could perform. It is to be their duty 
“to consider the work of all the constituent societies” and understand their work 
so thoroughly as to be able to suggest to those who are directly charged with 
the responsibility and giving all their time to the work of one society, methods 
of increasing their efficiency and reducing their expenses. 

To do this for one Society is a considerable task, and one with which 
Directors, Executive Committees, and Secretaries are constantly struggling. But 
to do it for “all the societies,” in addition to one’s regular business or profes- 
sion, would seem to call for more time and thought than the average man can 
give. 

Again, the relation of the existing societies to this new Home Board of 
Missions is to be such that misunderstandings and friction are quite sure to 
occur. The more complicated the machinery, the more chance for friction and 
breakdown, and to gear up five independent machines inside of a sixth is no 
easy task. 

This plan either goes too far or it does not go far enough. It goes too 
far by complicating existing relations without going far enough to simplify 
them. If such a step is to be taken, it should go so far as to have the Home 
Board of Missions for a central body and then have each society under the 
direction of an Executive Committee with a competent chairman. 


In this way 
unity of effort could be secured with definite responsibility. 
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Another serious objection is in the name “Home Board of Missions.” This 
would inevitably become confused in the minds of individuals and church officers 
with the “Home Missionary Society,” to the serious injury of the existing 
society. 

Your Committee feel that in pointing out objections to the plan of the 
Commission of Nineteen they were under obligations to submit some plan that 
would bring about the desired result more directly, speedily, and economically. 

They would therefore submit the following: 


1. Let each of the home societies make its voting membership the mem- 
bership of the National Council, plus such life members as it must legally retain, 
and, if desired, a limited number of others having peculiar relations to its past 
history. These additional members should be so few as not appreciably to 
modify the essential control of the Council. This proposal is not only in line 
with the expressed intention of the Council in appointing the Commission of 
Nineteen, but is fundamental to the movement toward definite denominational 
responsibility for all missionary activities. 


2. Let the National Council appoint a Standing Commission of twenty-five, 
charged with the duty of continuously studying the missionary activities of the 
denomination and reporting upon all aspects of the same at each Council meet- 
ing. Its recommendations, so far as approved by the Council, would be trans- 
mitted to the societies concerned. That these recommendations would be heeded 
is sufficiently evident from the fact that the same persons who make them will, 
in the case of the homeland societies, be required to pass upon them. That the 
Commission will not lack funds for its investigation is sufficiently clear from the 
fact that the body appointing it has essential control of the current funds of 
six societies. That it will find the door open for its investigations would be 
clear for the same reason if other reasons were not sufficient. That it will lack 
neither the will nor the ability to reach helpful results by its investigations may 
in our Congregational fellowship be assumed without discussion. 


3. Let a certain number from this Commission be nominated for member- 
ship on the Board of Directors of the Home Missionary Society, and the Execu- 
tive Committees of the American Missionary Association and of the other 
societies. In this way there would be actual first-hand information acquired 
by the genuine effort to secure economy and efficiency. 

4. Let each society read its annual report before the National Council. 
These reports to be submitted to the Commission of Twenty-five long enough 
before the Council meeting so that the Commission can have ample time and 
opportunity to study the work accomplished by the different societies and the 
work proposed. As a result of this study, the Commission should report such 
changes, readjustments, or consolidations as in their judgment would bring 
about wiser and closer cooperation among the societies. By this plan, the exist- 
ing societies that have been the outgrowth of years of study and experience 
will not be seriously disturbed in their work, nor the advantages of specializa- 
tion be lost. 

The reports and decisions of such a Commission, representative of all parts 
of the country and of all. our missionary interests, would have as near the 
force of law as is consistent with our Congregational polity.” 


REVIEW OF THE FIELD 


Careful reading of these statements will reveal both similarity and 
dissimilarity in the home mission problems of different parts of our great 
country. Everywhere there is a shortage of effective men, able and willing 
to live on a nominal salary. Everywhere there is the story of rapidly 
growing cities, with an increasing proportion of citizens of alien birth. 
Everywhere there are indications of the decline of that sectarian competi- 
tion against which Congregational home mission organizations have been 
protesting for one hundred and fourteen years. But we do not find every- 
where the backward educational conditions which confront our workers in 
the South, nor the disproportionate dimensions of the immigrant popula- 
tion with which the State Societies of New England are struggling, nor the 
rapid growth of a rural tenantry, which, with other forces, is making the 
problem of the country church in the Middle West an urgent one, nor the 
great sparsely-settled areas of the plains which existing resources of men 
and money are inadequate to cover, nor the desperate conditions of vice 
and industrial strife which baffle religious effort in the mining regions. 
Turning to the encouraging aspect of things, we rejoice in the inflow of 
resourceful people which on the Pacific Coast, and in various other parts 
of the country, makes advance work relatively easy, in the long-established 
and inherited interest in missions, which simplifies the problem in the 
regions where our denomination has historically been strong, in the open- 
hearted comradeship of young communities which opens the way for ag- 
gressive church work in many a town of the western prairies and moun- 
tains, and in the new denominational consciousness which is making itself 
felt here and there. 

The similarity and essential identity of the task, East, West, North, and 
South, emphasizes the importance of the close co-operation and unity 
under which the National, State, and City Societies are working. On the 
other hand, their variety and complexity emphasize the necessity of that 
local leadership and local responsibility which our plan of organization 
seeks to develop. The benefits of both grow clearer each year. In order to 
go forward into a future of wide achievement, we need only the faith which 
finds fundamental encouragement in the ceaseless activity of the spirit of 
God, and the devotion which enlists all available resources in the sacrificial 
service of humanity. 


MAINE. 


The year has demonstrated the wisdom of consolidating the State Con- 
ference and the Missionary Society. The fears expressed by some that 
the missionary work would suffer through loss of support and interest have 
been proved to be groundless. No one knows the difference so far as these 
things are concerned, while the advantages gained, in the ways of adminis- 
tration and of approach to the churches, as a whole, are growing in evi- 
dence. 
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While the state at large showed a loss of between three and four hun- 
dred in membership, the aided churches showed an increase of eighty; one 
hundred and forty-two churches and out-stations were aided and services 
maintained in English, Finnish, Swedish, Norwegian and Italian. 

The fiscal year was changed from March 31 to December 31 to conform 
to the suggestion of the National Council, giving a fiscal year of nine 
months only. During this time $12,870 was spent in Missionary work and a 
balance of $4,892 was carried over to the new year. Three new churches 

_ were organized, 1 of them Finnish, while 1 new church building, 1 vestry 
and 1 parsonage were added to the equipment. 

The effort is being made to interest the churches in a concerted move- 
ment to increase country ministers’ salaries. Considerable space was given 
to it in the Annual Report and in the president’s address, and it was fully 
discussed from the floor. The so-called “Vermont Plan” was both endorsed 
and adopted, and the matter will now be called to the attention of the indi- 
vidual churches. 

Intensified supervision is being given to the work throughout the state 
by the appointment, in various sections, of men as assistants to the Super- 
intendent. These are all pastors in active service, who are known for their 
interest in the state work and in the country church. Four such assistants 
to the superintendent are already in commission and, although only having 
been on trial for a little over six months, the plan has more than justified 
itself in efficiency of service. 

The report of the Committee on Benevolence showed a growing in- 
terest in the Apportionment Plan and its adoption by a growing number of 
churches. There is, however, much yet to be done before it can be said to 
be very widely successful. A plan is being perfected whereby it is hoped 
to bring every Sunday School into line as a contributing agency towards 
the support of all the missionary work of the denomination. It will be a 
modification of the suggestions contained in the pamphlet of the Apportionment 
Commission. 

The new year will probably see an increase in the foreign work being 
done if plans now in contemplation can be satisfactorily carried out. The 
greatest drawback to the work is still the lack of men of the right qualifica- 
tions to man small country fields. We are hoping this year to make prog- 
ress in the solution of this problem in the line of providing adequate salaries for 
competent men. 

; NEW HAMPSHIRE 

The spiritual fruitage of the year has been encouraging. The mission- 
ary churches, while not receiving large accessions, registered a net gain and 
compare more than favorably with the self-supporting churches in this 
respect. One foreign church was organized. 

The families under our care constitute 18% of the total number of 
families in Congregational New Hampshire. The membership of missionary 
churches constitutes about 10% of our total membership showing, in com- 
parison with family statistics, that the missionary church, by reason of its 
weakness and frequent pastoral changes, has not that hold upon its con- 
stituency that the stronger church secures. 
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The need of a more permanent and efficient leadership is being met 
by a marked increase in salaries. No formal action has been taken but the 
average salary of single churches was increased during the year. Recently 
salaries have been increased in 42 churches of our entire fellowship. This 
has been chiefly during the past two years. 

The churches contributed to Home Missions by state and national 
treasuries $612 in excess of the year preceding. This is doubtless due to 
the Apportionment Plan, which is now in force in all our largest churches. 
At the same time individual gifts decreased almost enough to offset this 
gain, indicating a process of substitution of the channels of the local 
church for private channels of benevolence. 

There is a growing appreciation of the practical value of federation. In 
six cases Congregational Churches are linked with churches of other de- 
nominations. One federation was added to the number during the past year, 
making a resident pastorate possible in place of two non-resident supplies 
and a salary of $850 and parsonage, with community leadership of 80 
families. 

Our foreign work is altogether among Armenians and Finns. Con- 
cerning the former no results in organization are likely to be shown. The 
local churches which give our two missions a place for worship will both, 
however, profit in membership. Such work is of much value in keeping 
before the mind of our American Christians the demands of neighborli- 
ness toward the foreigner. The young people of one of our churches have 
shown an excellent spirit in devising social opportunity for bringing Ameri- 
can and Armenian together, 

Our Finnish work brings us into direct touch with great social prob- 
lems. The formation of a Socialist Sunday School to compete with one of 
our Mission Schools is evidence of a positive opposition to things bearing 
the Christian stamp. This race, however, contains the elements greatly 
needed if much of our hill town agriculture is to be restored. Its thrift 
and also the moral earnestness of many of its people command respect and 
awaken the deeper desire to serve them. If we can be an agency in de- 
veloping mutual confidence and good will, we shall have served New Hamp- 
shire well. 

Our largest work must continue, however, to be among and for the 
weaker churches of our ancient fellowship. “It is not in vain,” writes a 
missionary pastor, “to carry these churches for what their race stands for 
in the country at large. What wonder if they do not make good with the 
constant drain of their best blood! The Christlike spirit calls for patience 
and love for their life and spiritual welfare.” 


VERMONT. 


Among the encouraging features of the year have been a much larger 
revenue, and a trend toward a better supply of men for the churches. The 
principal source of increase in revenue was in legacies. For several years 
there has been a dearth in this respect. Much less was received than the 
annual budget called for, and there was a consequent depletion of reserves. 
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The income of the past year makes good the losses of the past, and gives 
assurance that the usual amount may be depended upon for a series of years 
to come. We are in this way reminded that our missionary budget is under- 
written by the gifts of the deceased rather than the gifts of the living. In 
this respect our work in the East differs radically from that in the West. 

Doubtless several reasons may be given for the increase in the supply 
of ministers. But among them not the least may be accounted the success- 
ful working of the plan for securing more adequate support. The “Ver- 
mont Plan” for giving dollar-for-dollar to increase all salaries, whether in 
mission or self supporting fields, up to a mininum of $700 and parsonage, 
is working well. Churches are finding it easier to pay larger salaries for 
better men; and men are finding churches more alive to all interests, 
spiritual as well as social, both at home and abroad, when they are giving 
according to their ability and their privilege. 

While there is a slight diminution in the number of churches aided and 
the number of missionaries employed, this is due to an improved condition 
in the whole body of our churches rather than to a neglect of oppor- 
tunities. More churches are dropping from our list than are being added. 
This is due to the fact that more are coming to self support because of 
growth and enlargement, because of endowment, or because of federation 
with other bodies, than are appealing for aid because of just starting 
existence, or because of weakness and decadence. For the present there 
seems to be no indication of an arrest in this tendency. But increasingly 
the missionary society is called upon in a business capacity to serve as 
trustee for the financial interests of the churches, and to act in an ad- 
visory capacity. Apparently this function must continue greatly to en- 
large with the growing demand. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Increased attention has been given to the work among the foreign 
born. Additional workers have been commissioned for the Armenians, 
the Finns, the Greeks, and the Swedes; the work of those already in our 
service has been extended to reach other neighborhoods; a survey of the 
Turkish Mohammedan population has been made by a missionary of the 
American Board, in our behalf, and work already begun among these. 

Even more important in its significance has been the endeavor to 
develop, under the leadership of an experienced social worker, the minis- 
tries of neighborliness among the foreign born who are massed in the 
great industrial centers. His commission has been to investigate the op- 
portunities for such approach, and to plan for the extension of our work 
in co-operation with whatever local agencies could be enlisted. This fol- 
lows naturally upon the success of our “House of Good Will,’ through 
whose open doors we have offered Christian helpfulness to the children 
and youth of the alien peoples of East Boston, ministering to not less 
than fourteen nationalities. It is evident that some such neighborly ap- 
proach must be made to those of other cities. Already encouraging be- 
ginnings have been made in Lawrence and Haverhill. The industrial un- 
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rest which developed in the earlier part of 1912 emphasized the need of 
this work; and the same unrest disturbed seriously other work already 
established. But we hope that the restoration of peace will allow the 
recovery of the full efficiency of the work among the foreign born at every 
point. The workers are increasing in usefulness as their experience in 
our service lengthens, and the outlook is encouraging. 

The work among the English speaking people has not diminished in 
its need. Many of our towns still decline in population and resources, so 
that they need increasing assistance in the maintenance of their churches. 
Good progress has been made in the yoking of adjacent fields under the 
care of one pastor; where the interests of economy and efficiency have 
demanded it, we have encouraged the union of our churches in this way 
with those of other denominations of similar ideals. In two fields federa- 
tion of the churches in the same community has been accomplished—one 
a federation with a Methodist church under a Congregational pastor, the 
other with a Baptist church under a Baptist pastor. In the increasing 
need of our rural communities, and with the growth of Christian sympathy 
and mutual trust, this movement will continue, until in many a community 
one united or federated church of Christ will stand to minister to the 
spiritual needs of the people. At the same time it should be said that in 
more than seventy communities the church aided by our Society is the 
only Protestant church; we are not duplicating needlessly the work of . 
other churches. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Rhode Island is a needy Home Missionary Field. The half million 
people in the half dozen cities of the eastern half of the state are more 
than half of them foreign born or children of foreign-born parents. Many 
represent a religion or a civilization that are not American. Each year 
an immigrant comes to duplicate every Congregationalist in the State. 
Four-fifths of our churches lie in eastern Rhode Island. Western Rhode 
Island presents distinctly rural problems and is but one-tenth as dense 
in population as the eastern half. The country’s overflow has ceased to 
furnish sinew and strength to the city churches. 

Only half of the forty-three churches contribute adequately to denom- 
inational benevolences. Nearly a quarter receive home missionary aid. 
More than two-thirds of the denominational benevolences comes from six 
churches. The competent parish church (such as factor elsewhere in New 
England) is wanting in Rhode Island. The demands on the city churches 
for local and general benevolent purposes are very great. 

For fifty years prior to 1895 Congregationalists more than kept pace 
with the state’s growth of population, but while the state since 1890 has 
added 40 per cent. to its people, Congregationalists have added but 10 
per cent. In 1905 our total was 9,832, in 1912 it is 9,848. 

For over a year the Society has employed a State Missionary, and it 
has assisted in the support and care of fifteen churches or congregations. 
Of these four are Swedish, two Armenian, one Negro, one Finish. The 
Italian situation has been studied and a beginning made. No church has 
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been left without preaching and pastoral care. Weaker interests are 
being coupled with strong churches. Several church buildings have been 
deeded to the Society. A good building has been erected for the only 
unhoused church in the state, the Hope church, East Providence, About 
$3,000 of home missionary money is spent each year. The Women’s 
Home Missionary Society renders valuable aid. The constitutents are 
brave, hopeful, buoyant to undertake their full responsibility in the wonder- 
ful opportunities for patriotic and religious service, where the Congrega- 
tional Brotherhoods have 1,200, and but 12,000 Protestant men in churches 
are to be found against 84,000 men in Roman Catholic churches. In Rhode 
Island it is possible to serve well nigh every race and people under Heaven. 
The principles of civil and religious liberty should be written deeply where 
first the modern impulse came; and who are so suited to this task as Con- 
gregationalists, whose modern growth is adding to liberty, efficiency? 


NEW YORK. 


The present year marks the tenth anniversary of the union and re- 
organization of all state home missionary work. Previous to this the work 
in New York State was carried on by three organizations, the National 
Society caring for the foreign work on Ellis Island in New York and the 
state at large, the Congregational Church Extension Society supervising 
part of the work in New York and Brooklyn and the New York State 
Home Missionary Society with its offices in Syracuse and its principal field 
the up-state. It is but natural that we look back over these ten years and 
ask the question, what has been accomplished in the carrying out of the 
plan so enthusiastically entered upon? 

First, it has unified and simplified our State home missionary work; 
second, it has placed under one Board of Trustees the distribution of funds 
and direction of work, reducing very largely the expense of administration; 
and, third, its greatest service has been bringing into closer fellowship 
and united action the churches of every part of the state including the 
metropolitan field. 

During this ten years twenty-three new churches have been organized, 
eleven in our metropolitan field, and twelve in the up-state. The year 
just closed has brought to the State Society more of encouragement than 
any year since its reorganization. Fifty-two of our churches have met their 
apportionment and a large number of others have notably increased the 
contributions of previous years, making a total gain in receipts from the 
churches of $1,200. 

The state treasury has received $12,000 from churches and individuals, 
from the National Society, $5,737 and from the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, $1,414, making the total of $19,156. The National Society received 
from the state $10,372, from legacies, $12,769, from the State Society, $578, 
making a total of $23,720. Of this amount the National Society paid over 
to the state $5,737, leaving $17,938 as coming from the state for the work of 


the National Society. j 
As in previous years one of the greatest difficulties the State Society 
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now has to contend with is the scarcity of trained men. Indeed we have 
almost given up the hope of securing such men for our mission fields, and 
are obliged to draw largely from other denominations for the men who are 
to educate our young churches in the principles, practices and history of 
Congregationalism. The year has been a notable one in the churches that 
have come to self-support and the new churches organized. 

With one-fifteenth of the entire Jewish population of the world in New 
York City and ninety per cent. of this population no longer attending 
synagogue services; with only six Italian speaking Roman Catholic 
churches in the city to minister to the religious need of half a million 
people; with the cities of our state adding from fifty to seventy-five per 
cent. to their population every ten years; with one-tenth of the entire popu- 
lation of the United States within our state; with the wealth of our state 
equal to the wealth of all the states and territories west of the Mississippi; 
with a billion dollars lying in the vaults of a single Broadway building and 
children seven blocks away starving for the bare necessities of lide; does not 
the opportunity, the field, the appeal and the demand that we make our 
home missionary work dominate every other benevolence come to us with 
an insistency which cannot be ignored? 


PENNSYLVANIA, NEW JERSEY, MARYLAND. 


By the aid of home missionary funds, for all or a part of the year, 
37 churches and outstations have been statedly supplied with gospel minis- 
trations, using in 35 instances the English tongue, in 5 at least, some Welsh, 
and in one Finnish. Of these churches, 27 were in Pennsylvania, 8 in New 
Jersey, 2 in Maryland. In these churches 37 Sunday-schools were main- 
tained. 

In Pennsylvania 25 missionaries have been employed, in New Jersey 
7, in Maryland 2, total 34; and all together they have rendered 324 months 
of service. One church has come to self-support, another has so far in 
the new year been self-supporting, while two have for the first time re- 
ceived aid, 

Our missionaries have preached 2,668 sermons and made 11,332 pastoral 
calls and officiated at 220 baptisms, 158 conversions were reported, and 125 
members were added on confession. 

The Congregational Home Missionary Society received last year from 
42 churches in Pennsylvania $1,047.68; from 33 churches in New Jersey 
$6,081.79, and from 4 churches in Maryland $134.19. A total from the 
district of $7,263.66. 

Our expenditures were: In Pennsylvania $4,851.67, in New Jersey 
$1,534.48 and in Maryland $565.00. A total in the district of $6,951.15. 

Two new churches are now on our list, one Bernardsville, N. J., which 
came to us with a membership of 156, a property valued at $40,000, and a 
capable and earnest pastor. The other is West Berlin, recently recognized 
by council, and is a New Jersey member of the Philadelphia association. 

It is encouraging to note some gains in home missionary offerings. 

New Jersey has made a splendid gain as a state, rising in home mis- 
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sion gifts from $4,894 to $6,082, 75 per cent. of her churches making con- 
tributions. Some of these grand churches have written a noble story and 
enriched our treasury with munificent home missionary investments. This 
year it is Glen Ridge that heads the list with $1,617. Others follow closely 
this splendid example. In the State as a whole the outlook is hopeful. 
The Registrar’s report showed that we have 48 churches. Thirty-seven of 
them rejoiced in accessions amounting to 982. A good record for “ Dutch- 
land Beloved.” 

In Maryland our two churches show gains, pastor W. J. Richards, of 
Baltimore, reporting a revival with 40 conversions, while pastor T. E. 
Richards, of Frostburg, has added 22 on confession, and a vigorous cam- 
paign of up-building has been pressed. 


MICHIGAN. 


The reaction in a large part of our Home Missionary field growing out 
of the waning of the lumber industry has thrown a large number of weak 
churches upon the care of the Society. Some of them are slowly develop- 
ing into important agricultural centers and will, it is hoped, become self- 
supporting in a few years, but the majority of these churches are small and 
will probably be a charge upon the Home Missionary treasury for years to 
come. Under these circumstances the policy of the Home Missionary 
Board is intensive rather than extensive cultivation, looking to fewer 
churches but more efficient ones. 

Considerable interest has been manifested in putting church buildings 
and parsonages in good repair. Special attention has been given to the 
social and recreational life of the young people in a number of the rural 
fields with most gratifying results. The additions to the home missionary 
churches have been 255 on confession of faith. 

Our great difficulty is in securing enough well equipped pastors for 
the mission fields. About thirty lincentiates are constantly employed. 
These men are all pursuing the Conference Course of Study. On com- 
pleting the course and passing a satisfactory examination, six of them 
were ordained the past year by their respective local associations. 

A lively interest is being manifested by five of the leading denomina- 
tions in the state in Federation. The State has been divided into eight 
districts and frequent conferences are being held. Some cases of denomina- 
tional trespass have been brought to the attention of the Federation and 
have been corrected, and a number of prospositions to merge two or more 
churches into one organization are being considered. 

Four churches have advanced to self-support and give promise of con- 
tinued substantial growth. Salaries have been advanced in a few instances 
by yoking churches and by the adoption of a better financial system. 

The work of the year in statistical form is as follows: Churches and 
outstations served, 107; Sunday-schools connected with these churches, 109; 
missionaries employed, 68; missionaries serving single churches, 28; mis- 
sionaries serving two or more churches, 40; total months of service 
rendered, 542. 
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INDIANA. 


A general survey of the home mission churches of Indiana shows a healthy 
growth in all the churches but two or three of our smallest ones. 

Beginning at the northwestern part of the State we find a state of 
unusual activity among manufacturers. The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
are to be built near Hammond and East Chicago, which will give a great 
impetus to all church work. The work at Hammond is progressing hand- 
somely under the services of Rev. Malcolm J. Cameron, who is evidently 
the right man in the right place in this field. The congregations now crowd 
the auditorium and there is serious consideration of the necessity of an 
enlargement of the present building or the construction of a new one. 
They are sadly in need of better equipment for Sunday-school work, as the 
Sunday-school crowds their capacity. Our work is on a new foundation, 
so that it appeals with confidence to the community, and we have every 
reason to hope that the progress registered this past year will be sur- 
passed in the years that are to come. The fact that the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works have located their great plant in the vicinity of Hammond 
will mean immediate and rapid improvement to the whole community. 
Hammond will probably profit as much by this new industry as East 
Chicago, which is a little nearer the plant than Hammond itself. 

Our work at Gary has registered a distinct advance under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Stuart. The finances have been very greatly strengthened. 
The keen competition makes it difficult, if not impossible, to register rapid 
progress here, but we can say that not only is our work doing well, but 
the future looks much more promising than a year ago. 

Fairmont is very busy under her new pastor, Rev. W. G. Proctor, and 
intends putting in a new heating plant, decorating the church and im- 
provements of various kinds are under contemplation. 

The churches of Indianapolis are all growing. ‘Trinity has taken a 
fresh start under the management of Rev. C. R. Lawson. Brightwood 
has improved the church building, making the acoustic properties very 
good, and adding two commodious rooms; also adding nineteen to her 
membership, fifteen by confession of faith, 

Union is outgrowing their church building. They have purchased two 
good lots which are nearly subscribed for. Twenty-two members have been 
added during the year. The church is seriously thinking of putting up a 
temporary building to accommodate the rapidly-growing Sunday-school. 

People’s church has had no home missionary money since January 
first, and seems to thrive better without it. They have a surpliced choir, 
and have put in a $500 vocalion, and seem to be very happy under the 
new conditions. Mr. Thomas Chilton is the present supply of the pulpit. 

Nearly all the churches which have no future have been eliminated. 
There are one or two which are doubtful, but it is very hard to determine 
in some cases. Where there are only two churches in a village and the 
church owns its building free from debt, yet cannot raise more than $300 
toward the support of a pastor, there does not seem to be a chance for suc- 
cessful work, and the State is honeycombed with just such feeble churches. 
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It is good to know that we have no churches among these congested dis- 
tricts. When we find counties with the churches within one mile of each 
other, and in one case three churches at a cross-roads, and the people busy 
putting up a fourth, we are glad we are not in that company. Sectarianism 
of the worst type is found in these places, and we realize the truth of 
Emerson’s saying, “Sectarianism has no God.” Compared with such com- 
munities we can say, “not guilty.” 

We rejoice that we occupy no place where there is not abundant room 
for us, and that we can say with Abraham, “Let there be no strife be- 
tween thee and me, I pray thee, for we be brethren.” 


‘ ILLINOIS. 


The Congregational Conference of Illinois makes its first report to The 
Congregational Home Missionary Society for a year’s work. The Conference 
has taken over the work formerly done by the Illinois Home Missionary So- 
ciety, and has adopted the calendar year. The present report is for a short 
year of seven months, from June 1 to December 31, 1911. 

Our change of organization, and our high hopes for the beneficial re- 
sults of the working of the Apportionment Plan have been justified. The 
past year has been the most fruitful and encouraging in our experience for 
a decade. We not only stemmed the tide that was running out strongly, 
but have experienced a real upward impulse in our work. This has been 
shown, first of all, in the finances for the year. The average monthly con- 
tributions for the seven months registered an increase of over 60 per cent. 
beyond the average receipts for the former year of fourteen months. We 
closed our year with all bills paid, with a small addition to our invested 
income-yielding funds, and a balance in the treasury of over $1,600. We 
lay this gratifying result to the working of the Apportionment Plan, and 
the new interest that has been created by connecting our State organiza- 
tion organically with the home missionary work. We have raised aloft 
the standard of $1.00 a member as the minimnm home missionary contri- 
bution for our churches in Illinois. The churches of Chicago association 
made last year a per capita contribution for home missions of $1.57. 

Our suburban field at Berwyn is about to dedicate a new $6,000 build- 
ing, which will meet the present wants of that growing suburb. The mem- 
bership of this church has been greatly strengthened by the addition of 
twelve married couples, who own homes of their own, and are permanently 
rooted in the community. Every phase of the work is prosperous. 

Our comparatively new field at Dupo has secured again the services of 
a pastor; and is looking forward to a building enterprise that will furnish 
them with a plant that seems absolutely essential to any substantial prog- 
ress. Our church at Metropolis is looking forward to better things, in 
view of the improved commercial conditions in the community, occasioned 
by the construction of a new railroad bridge across the Ohio River. There 
have been gratifying revivals in our Plymouth church at Springfield, at 
Warrensburg, and notably at Mounds City, where the whole community 
was affected by the meeting. 
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Our Italian church at Spring Valley has suffered grievously, as a 
result of disturbed labor conditions; but the mines have opened once more; 
the laborers are returning; and a new spirit of hope is being born into the 
work, Through the use of a special fund, an equipment for manual train- 
ing has been afforded the Rev. Henry Harris in his work at Danville, and 
we are expecting gratifying results from this improvement. He has used 
this equipment, and the unemployed labor of the men of his church to put 
the parsonage in good repair, a result which had not been anticipated when 
contemplating this addition to his equipment. 

The work in our two cities of Chicago and Peoria, under their own 
societies, has been of unusual interest and achievement, especially in 
Chicago. There have been changes of pastorates and other conditions to 
interfere somewhat with progress in the work in Peoria; but Chicago, with 
its new assistant superintendent, giving himself largely to field work, is 
forging rapidly forward. The city forces are now engaged in a campaign 
to raise in the neighborhood of $100,000, to pay off the debts of the mission 
churches. The substantial progress already made is an augury of sure 
success in this campaign. 


WISCONSIN. 


For a generation in Adams County, “Look out for the cars” has meant 
a longing look for a railroad and the trains, which came not till Adams 
County was left as the only one in the State with no railroad. Hope de- 
ferred made hearts sick, till the new C. & N. W. line from Milwaukee 
the past season brought new life and joy with the hope realized. New 
life is brought also to Burnett, Douglas and other counties through the 
extensions of the “Soo” and other lines of railroads. 

This railroad extension has wrought many changes in nemenctette 
and otherwise. A church organized in the southwest corner of Green Lake 
County some years ago changed “Sandy Hollow” to “Pleasant Valley” in 
reality as well as in name. Now the new C. & N. W. railroad has changed 
it to “Dalton,” the new railroad station located upon the farm of Mother 
Dalton, past eighty years of age, who had never been on the cars till 
the new road came and she was given a trip to Milwaukee in a special 
car. “Tad-pole Corners,’ “Frog Creek,” “Mud Brook,’ “Potato Creek,” 
and the like in different new sections, will also soon get new natures, new 
names and a new outlook. Progressive Wisconsin is pushing its missionary 
work ahead, behind, and beside the railroads which interweave more and 
more up and across this great growing commonwealth with its timber, 
mines, farms and its conglomerate of many of the best people of the varied 
nations of the earth that are fusing into homogeneity through the heat 
of a common struggle and a common devotion to the good old “Badger 
State” in this “land of the free and home of the brave.” 

Local federation is much better than sectarian division but actual 
consolidation is what is needed where there are more churches than the 
real interests of the Kingdom require. Rosendale is a beautiful country 
town in Fond du Lac county. The sensible Christian farmers of 
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the Methodist Episcopal and Congregational churches of the town, each 
church self-supporting, have set the example by their own initiation, of 
coming together as one church. Thus they release one minister and save 
much useless outlay of money and strength, while gaining greatly increased 
efficiency and enthusiasm along with the economy. In this particular case 
a fair committee chosen by the joint request of the two churches to arbitrate 
the question, decided that the combination should be the Congregational 
church. The committee wisely advised that when another similar question 
arose between the two denominations the benefit of any doubt should be 
given to the Methodist Episcopal denomination. The Federation move- 
ment resulting in local organic unions, not independent “Unions” but 
unions within the denominational families, is not a sectarian propaganda 
but a genuine effort to put common sense Christian principles into practical 
Operation in the real interests of the Kingdom and of the localities con- 
cerned. In furtherance of this aim fraternal conferences of representa- 
tives of the eleven denominations affiliated in the State Federation have 
been held at different times, and such a general gathering of all State officials 
concerned is called for the near future. 

Notable service in the line of country life improvement which is being 
emphasized more and more, has been rendered by Missionaries W. H. 
Barton at Spring Valley, Pierce County, E. E. Day at Iron River, Bayfield 
County, and G, L. Brakemeyer at Polar, Langlade County. The State Uni- 
versity at Madison, in which Capital city the State Congregational Head- 
quarters are located, has held state wide conferences with noted speakers 
from outside the State also, for the furtherance of this hopeful movement. 
The university pastors have also been recognized as effective leaders in 
this and other lines of local and state wide betterment. 

Five new churches were organized last year. Among them, Stetsonville, 
Taylor County, with the remarkable distinction of having of its forty-six 
charter members, just half men, including twenty-two husbands with their 
wives. Most were of Lutheran antecedents. Another notable case, this 
in Superintendent Eversz’s department, was the one at Oshkosh where 80 
Russian Germans, thirty-seven of them heads of families, sought Congre- 
gational organization and fellowship. This because they were required to 
leave the German Lutheran church of their fathers, since they persisted in 
gathering as a sort of inner circle, as they had been permitted to do in 
the old country, for special Bible study, prayer and fellowship. 

Our blind young missionary, Arthur Spooner, feeling handicapped in 
many ways for his large field in Burnett County, comforts himself and 
others with the saying “if I had not been here they would have had no 
settled minister all these months and years.” 

Special Missionary Willan has a walking tour planned in this same 
county preaching at twenty-two points in seventeen days, making a circuit 
of 100 miles in a region 30 by 30 miles, practically unshepherded as well 
as unchurched. 

Rev. John Deans, our devoted Scotch “bishop” of the south-eastern 
part of Adams County, where he preached to five organized churches before 
the coming of the new railroad, is simply overwhelmed by the multiplying 
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calls and problems in that developing territory where he is the only settled 
pastor. These are but illustrations of numerous sections in different 
portions of the State where there is great need and no competition. 


“The harvest truly is great, but the laborers are few; pray ye therefore.” 


IOWA. 


We have now rounded out the first full year under the recently adopted 
constitution. It is gratifying to report that during this trying and transi- 
tional period no serious mishaps have befallen us. There has been no per- 
ceptible drift toward an ecclesiastical hierarchy, nor have the cherished 
principles of Congregationalism been fractured. An earnest attempt has 
been made to unify the state wide work, and to create a denominational 
consciousness and concern. The three departments, State Missions, Sys- 
tematic Beneficence, and Pastoral Supply, have done their work with 
creditable thoroughness and efficiency. With distinct work assigned to 
each department, we seek the effectual working of every part, while at the 
same time we bear in mind the religious activities of the entire fellowship. 
Probably the articulation is not entirely perfect, but in this respect we 
are pressing on to perfection, and the past year has seen a real gain in 
the centralization and unification of our denominational activities. 


Under this new order of things Home Missions and its varied interests 
continue to be the center and soul of all our operations. While the Home 
Missionary Society takes a subordinate place in relation to the Conference, 
its existence is very real, and its activities are the leaven of the whole 
lump. In these days of social instability and restlessness our work must 
of necessity be intensive rather than extensive. The fluidity. of population 
severely taxes the resources of our churches, in some instances reducing 
them to a dormant condition, and in others decimating the supporting con- 
stituency until it becomes a mere fragment of its former strength. This 
is particularly true in our rural and semi-rural communities, where the loss 
of two or three families often leaves the church so enfeebled that for 
months it becomes a question whether the struggle for existence is to be 
maintained or abandoned. 


No new church was organized during the year; four assumed self- 
support; sixty-two churches and outstations received aid, six of these speak- 
ing “in other tongues”; fifty-seven missionaries were employed, their time 
of service being exactly forty years. These missionary churches have a 
membership of 2,673; 253 were added during the year, and their aggregate 
average congregations numbered 2,400. 

For the last decade Iowa has been losing population, and our progress 
has been thereby retarded. We are appointed in these days to strengthen 
the things that remain, some of these are strong and prosperous, while 
others of them, through migration, the incoming of alien elements, and the 
aggressions of sectarianism, are ready to perish. 

We are discussing evangelistic work, and doing some of it in Christian 
nurture, and evangelistic campaigns. We are watching with interest the 
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growth of our little cities (for Iowa is a rural State), and in a few places 
we are putting in mew churches and Sunday-schools. 

With still more interest and solicitude, we are watching our rural 
communities, some of them “lapsing into heathenism,” and we are attempt- 
ing, by co-operation and federation with other denominations, to help solve 
some of the problems of the country church. 

With moderate success we are working the Apportionment Plan. The 
conviction, however, remains that almost everywhere it needs to be supple- 
mented with the old time annual offering and large personal contributions. 
We are aiming at $22,000 for Home Missions. Last year our total contri- 
butions to Home Missions, State and National, amounted to $19,500. 

We are learning and teaching the time honored lesson which is so 
hard to learn; that machinery is nothing apart from the spirit; that “our 
efficiency is of God”; that “Paul may plant, Apollos water, but that God 
alone giveth the increase.” 


MISSOURI. 


Three new church buildings have been erected. Memorial, St. Louis, 
is completing a $20,000 church containing, auditorium, Sunday-school plant, 
choir and club rooms, pastor’s study, dining room and kitchen. In its 
arrangements and proportions the plant is a model. Bonne Terre has com- 
pleted a $40,000 building, the gift of the late Edward Parsons, a charter 
member of the church. Royal Heights dedicated a bungalow church, Sun- 
day, May 5, with all costs provided. 

Two churches have erected parsonages during the year; First Church, 
Kansas City, is completing a manse in gray stone, adjoining, and in the 
same style with the church. The cost, $12,000, was provided by Mr. J. C. 
Gates, whose name it will bear. First Church, Springfield, has completed a 
splendid brick and cement parsonage upon lots adjoining the church. By 
favorable arrangements the building has cost but $3,500. It could not be 
duplicated for $5,000. The total cost of these projects has been $76,000, 

The indebtedness of $13,000, resting upon First Church, Kansas City, 
was raised during the summer of 1911 in a special campaign directed by the 
personal work of the pastor, the late Rev. Alexander Lewis. Prospect 
Avenue, Kansas City, has raised the balance of their own indebtedness. 
With the gift of $2,000 by First Church, and an equal sum by Westminster 
Church together with the loan and grant of $6,000 by the Church Build- 
ing Society the entire amount of $13,000 has been provided. Their prop- 
erty is valued at $36,000. Easter offerings completed the balance of $750 
remaining against First Church, Sedalia. At the same time announcement 
was made of the receipt of a $500 legacy which will form the nucleus of 
a parsonage fund. 

During the year 14 pastors and 1 woman visitor serving 16 churches 
and missions were employed. Webster Groves maintained a pastor and a 
visitor for a part of the year, in its 3 branch fields. The Congregational 
City Missionary Society of St. Louis cared for 2 additional fields with 2 
pastors and a woman visitor. Kansas City Union maintained a woman 
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visitor in two fields. This totals for the State, 23 fields, cared for by 17 
home missionary pastors and 3 visitors. These pastors and workers re- 
ported 783 weeks labor, 1,370 sermons preached. They ministered to 2,620 
families and received 85 persons on confession of faith and 72 by letter. 

Early in November the second local home missionary conference was 
held in St. Louis. It was attended by practically the entire Board of 
Trustees, the Executive Committee, leading pastors and home missionary 
workers from all over the State. A tour of St. Louis was made by motor 
car and the mission plants examined, The delegates were entertained at 
supper by the St. Louis Congregational Club. These local conferences are 
producing a marked effect in bringing the remoter parts of the State into 
closer touch and closer sympathy with each other. 

It seems fair to say that fellowship among our pastors and churches 
is growing closer, team work is improving, Sunday-schools more efficient 
and the spirit of evangelism warmer. The Apportionment Plan is accepted 
with almost complete unanimity. Missouri is gathering herself for a for- 
ward movement all along the line. 

During the year the following young people have volunteered for 
special Christian service: Charles Loomis of Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, 
has taken the position of Boy Secretary in Honolulu, Y. M. C. A.; Frank 
Mitchell of United Church, and Francis Moginot of Olive Branch Church, 
have begun special study for the ministry. Miss Edna Deahl, of Maple- 
wood Church sailed in November to accept service under the W. B. M. I, 
at Foo Chow, China. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


North Dakota has passed through another trying year of crop failure. 
Probably two-thirds of the State, which passed through a similar experience 
the preceding year, has again faced a most serious and in many cases a 
total failure of crops. This has added very seriously to the burdens our 
little churches were in so many cases carrying. But in spite of this our 
pastors have stood heroically by and our churches have continued their 
work as best they could. It is a noticeable fact that not a single field 
has been abandoned during this most critical time. Both pastors and 
churches have shown a most beautiful spirit of faith and consecration, a spirit 
which is bound to bring a splendid return in God’s own time and way. 

In spite of these conditions we have had to advance. We could not 
retreat. We have organized 15 new churches the past year. The next 
Year Book will show 225 churches—a net gain of 10 over the preceding 
year. Ten years ago we reported 100 churches showing in that time a 
net gain of 125. Ten years ago we reported a membership of 3,289. 
This year we will report a membership of 7,368, considerably more 
than double. Ten years ago we reported 5,177 in the Sunday-schools, 
now we report 10,301, almost twice as many and our mission or 
branch schools gained about 60 per cent. in the past 10 years. Such is 
the record for the past decade. It is an exceedingly interesting and en- 
couraging one. We are facing conditions for another year full of hope 
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and courage. New lines of railroads are being built, new towns are spring- 
ing up. Work is demanding attention on every side. We rejoice in our 
work being re-established at Grand Forks, near the State University, and in 
the possession at last of a neat and commodious house of worship. We 
look for a splendid work to be accomplished through the ministry of this 
church, 

For the coming year as far as our resources will permit we shall 
first care for the work we already have. Then we shall reach out and add 
to what we already have any new work which can be taken up with- 
out additional expense. With from 300 to 500 miles of railroad being built 
a large number of new towns will be springing up and we will be re- 
sponsible for furnishing many of them with Christian privileges. As far 
as we can wisely do it with our limited resources we shall try to do it. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


During the year 1911-12 67 missionaries who have been under com- 
mission for part or all of the year have performed 586% months of service 
in 148 churches and outstations. All but 6 of them have preached regularly 
in two or more preaching points. 

The year 1911 has been disappointing to us, especially in the newer 
parts, but the one thought which has ruled in the minds of our State men 
is this, that this very disappointment gives opportunity; that the denomina- 
tion which holds on strong and stands by the new settlers and the work 
blocked out, will hold the key to the to-morrow of that land. For the 
new settler will come to believe in such a church as a church with faith, 
a church which has staying qualities and sagacity, a church which gives 
body to its missionary plans and efforts, a church which is not easily balked. 

. More than 20 new missionary fields, with as many men to man them, 
have been established within two years. They have been distributed at 
stragetic centers, scattered over vast stretches of territory. To illustrate, 
of 7 or & county seats of new counties organized within 2 years, we have 
occupied 5. We have 2 men occupying the strategic points of the Belle 
Fourche Irrigation Project, and other men on picket lines where im- 
portant railway surveys have been run out across the prairies. In 2 rich 
counties of 80 townships each we have 2 men who minister to as 
many new settlements and inland towns as possible, while waiting for 
the railways to push on. Meade County with over 100 townships is manned 
by 1 missionary who holds 2 picket lines over 40 miles along 2 railway 
surveys about 25 miles apart. Two field missionaries who at times walk 
50 miles in a day to meet appointments have detailed supervision of work 
and men in this territory which runs out beyond the railroads. Every- 
where we are seeking the utmost of economy in the expenditure of en- 
trusted funds and of human life, and the highest strategic values in the 
selection of fields for effort. 

On the east side of the Missouri River we have some 125 English 
speaking churches, for the most part self-supporting, besides 39 German 
churches. It is our desire to bring the last of these older churches as 
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speedily as possible to self-support. Some 12 a year were brought to self- 
support for 4 or 5 years in succession. Material has run out to con- 
tinue that pace, but 6 more have come to self-support this year. Our 
anxiety reaches out now toward these older churches that they shall 
rise to strong effort to do their full part in extending the Kingdom to the 
west and to all lands. 

The State Registrar reports for 1911 a net increase of eleven churches 
and 394 members. The change in methods in making up the Year Book 
statistics makes a comparison in benevolences uncertain. In general there 
has been a forward movement. The Apportionment Plan has been formally 
adopted by a large proportion of our churches. It is encouraging that large 
numbers of our smaller churches have adopted it and many have met their 
apportionment in full. 

We regard the rural problem, always great for the welfare of the 
Nation, especially important for a State like South Dakota. We hope that 
the Survey of the Home Missions Council may result in the handling of 
this problem interdenominationally and that well equipped church centers 
may yet be generally established out of which shall go large influences, 
social, educational and religious, which shall save our farming population 
from degenerating and disintegrating tendencies, 

It is our earnest desire that every one of our twenty and more mission- 
aries in South Dakota, who are caring for that many new mission fields 
with some thirty new churches and more than sixty Sunday-schools and 
preaching points under their care, shall feel that behind each and all of them 
stands the entire body of our older churches ready with prayer and pocket 
book and sympathetic effort to do the part of the elder brother and that 
they shall feel that they are not there to expend an ounce of denominational 
effort for denominational pride, but take our new land from one end to the 
other for Christ. 


NEBRASKA 


The work in general has moved forward with satisfactory results. The 
State as a whole has passed the period when the organizing of new churches 
is a prominent feature, The effort at present is chiefly to develop the churches 
already organized, weeding out such as have ceased to fill a real need, and 
adding new organizations only when the work demands it should be done. 

One of the new organization effected the last year deserves special 
mention as being a typical case of what can be done in over-churched com- 
munities when all are led in the effort by a genuine spirit of loyalty to 
Christ and His work. In a community of less than four hundred popula- 
tion, where five denominations had built houses of worship and parsonages, 
and where it was found practically impossible to maintain a resident pastor, 
three of the number—Presbyterian, United Presbyterian, and Methodist— 
agreed to disband and unite in forming a Congregational church. This 
decision was arrived at without suggestion from the outside, and has been 
successfully carried out. The result is that the new organization is strong 
and efficient as a church, and has more than three times the number 
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present at worship, and enrolled in Sunday-school and C. E., that anyone 
of those uniting had before the union was effected. 

In this same spirit of loyalty to Christ and His Kingdom, rather than 
that of denominational preference, one Congregational church has been sur- 
rendered to another denomination which seemed better able to handle the 
situation than we; one church has also been received from another denomi- 
nation for a similar reason, and two churches have been yoked with 
churches of sister denominations in order to secure for them better service 
than we could give in any other way. 

A splendid spirit of loyalty to the work pervades our churches and 
pastors, which, among many good results, has made possible the raising of 
the full $10,000 aimed at during the past fiscal year. Ninety-one of the 
one hundred and sixty-four English speaking churches raised their full 
apportionment for home missions and included in the number were twenty- 
eight of the forty-six churches aided. The Women’s Home Missionary 
Union is also a very loyal and most helpful supporter of the work, without 
which our treasury would often be left far in arrears. 

Thirty-three missionaries were employed last year, giving 324 months 
of service; they supplied 46 churches and 10 outstations—a total of 56 
communities—with the gospel. 

During the year 2 new churches have been added to the list, and 2 
churches have come to self-support. 

The churches listed as having been helped the past year have added 
300 to their membership, about half of the number coming on confession, 
making as many received on confession of faith by these home missionary 
churches as were received in the same way by 12 of the strongest churches 
in the State. 

The best of good fellowship prevails, and’ we face towards the future 
with renewed hope and courage. 


KANSAS. 


The Home Missionary year has been a somewhat disturbed one. Our 
financial system has been readjusted to make the fiscal year correspond with 
the calendar year and the quarterly payment system has been established in 
conjunction with the Apportionment Plan. The effect has been to lessen our 
receipts for Home Missions and this has been in turn a factor of consider- 
able anxiety and disturbance. It has necessitated a great deal of cor- 
trespondence and explanation and exhortation to secure from the churches 
anything like a sum commensurate with the demands of the three-quarter 
year from April ist to December 31st. 

The “together” spirit has been emphasized in the year’s work both by 
means of “Congregational Kansas,” the working of the Apportionment Plan, 
and in all our discussions and addresses. A pastor writing me since our last 
annual Conference says, “More and more as my mind and spirit sense our 
Conference spirit and life we are ‘Working together with Him.’” We feel 
that this is absolutely necessary to the perpetuity of Congregational inter- 
ests in Kansas, where our work is overshadowed by the Methodist church, 
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which is seven times larger in membership than ours; the Presbyterian 
church, which is three times our strength; the Disciples church, which has 
more than three times our strength; and the Baptist church, which is far 
larger. There is no more pioneer country in Kansas and the only ground 
for our future hopefulness is to cement our scattered forces together into a 
thoroughly organized denomination, standing for the traditions of our name 
and order, and looking the future boldly and confidently in the face. 

The year has shown progress, also, in the matter of increasing the minis- 
ters’ salaries. The action of the State Conference, raising the minimum 
home mission salary to $800 and parsonage, has been put into operation 
to the extent that eight missionary salaries have been increased. At pres- 
ent we have but three as low as $600 and parsonage; two at $700 and par- 
sonage; one at $720 without a parsonage, where the minister owns his own 
home nearby; one at $800 without a parsonage; and all the rest are up to 
the minimum established. The result of this has already been seen in the 
greater stability and contentment and efficiency of our home missionaries. 
The last year has been one of marked progress in this class of churches. 
One of the most notable items has been the increasing of the home mis- 
sionary gifts of the home mission churches by 115%. 

The statistics in our Year Book for 1912 will show a loss in membership 
in our churches of 390 and a net loss of five in the number of churches. 
This does not indicate any actual loss to us. The large loss in the reported 
number of members occurred through the dropping from our rolls by re- 
vision during the year of over 1,400 names. This is a by-product in church 
life of the operation of the Apportionment Plan. Three of the four new 
churches which have been added to our list are net gain, while the other 
may be called a gain also, because of the fact that two fragments of churches 
were brought together and have become an organized and efficient body of 
people. The nine churches lost were merely names stricken from the rolls. 
Several of the names have been carried for some years until the respective 
church properties could be disposed of in a satisfactory way. There was 
an increase of nearly 50% during the year in the numbers received upon con- 
fession of faith, There was a marked increase also in the Sunday-school 
enrollment. Superintendent Ingham of the Sunday-school department has 
instituted a series of monthly reports from all the Sunday-schools of the 
State, which has in a measure stimulated a real forward movement. Exclu- 
sive of the Home Department and Cradle Roll the Sunday-school enroll- 
ment has been increased by several hundred. 

Our whole year, therefore, we regard as a reasonably prosperous one, 
and we are looking forward with renewed hope to a still greater degree of 
prosperity in 1912, 


OKLAHOMA. 


The past year, on account of the dry summer and severe winter, will 
go down in Oklahoma’s history as the hardest since the Opening Days. 
Yet our church work has moved steadily forward. 

There was a net gain of 2 churches and 212 in membership. There were 
467 received on confession, the best in years, There was a net gain in 
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benevolence for the seven societies of $276. The amount to the Home 
Missionary Society was the largest in our history. Six new churches were 
organized, one in Muskogee, a city of 30,000 population. The other five 
churches enlarged fields already occupied. 

So far as our work is concerned, the year has clearly demonstrated that 
eternal truth that beyond the golden candlesticks, with their meagre visible 
supply of oil, are the ever replenishing olive trees. God has placed His 
seal on our work anew. If there ever has been a doubt in any mind 
whether Congregationalism in Oklahoma could stand a severe test, that 
doubt must forever vanish. 

As this closes five years’ service, under a new policy, it is fitting to 
make some comparisons. 

Five years ago the membership of our churches was 2,644. Now it is 
3,727, a net gain of 1,083, or nearly 41%. These gains have been made by 
intensive work. We have organized 13 churches, but 12 of them simply 
enlarged fields already existing. Oklahoma Congregationalism has passed 
her crisis, and is in a healthy condition for splendid achievements. Another 
good year should put the membership above the 4,000 mark. The average 
membership of the churches 5 years ago was 37. It is now 59. Then there 
were Only 12 churches with 50 members or more. Now there are 24. 

Home Expenses: For the past 5 years, the home expenses averaged 
$39,222; for the same period previous they were $22,479, an increase of 75%. 
This is the more encouraging when we take into account the fact that there 
has practically been no church building during the past 5 years. 

Salaries: Five years ago the Year Book gave the average salary as 
$389. It does not seem possible that this is correct, but it was suicidedly 
low. The average salary now for missionary pastors is $824 and parsonage; 
and for all pastors, $880 and parsonage. Nothing has done more to 
strengthen the work than raising this standing of pastoral support. If we 
could have adopted a minimum salary of $800 five years ago the progress 
would have been much greater. But with the number of churches, and the 
small amount of money the society could expend in Oklahoma, we were 
compelled to approach that standard gradually. The increase in salaries 
has come from the field. This accounts in part for the 75% increase in 
home expenses. 

We are not proud of the achievements of the five years, for we have 
been in the shallows of a great sea of opportunity. We should have done 
better. but we have made some substantial progress. Best of all, we are 
convinced that the work is now in condition for far more rapid development. 


NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA. 


New Mexico is nominally the most religious state in the union, 63% of 
its population being church members. The Mexican population is for the 
most part nominally Catholic, but their religion is of a mediaeval type, of 
which the Penitentes, a society of flagellantes, is characteristic. The Protes- 
tant situation is complicated by the fact that the Southwest is the meeting 
place of the northern and southern sects. The Mormons are also present 
in considerable numbers. 
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All this makes an interesting situation, producing the best assortment 
of problems to be found in any part of our country, embracing practically 
all those to be found in other sections and some besides. We have not only 
the foreign immigrant problem, but also the native Mexican problem; not 
only the sin problem, but also the sect problem—the Catholic problem and 
the Protestant problem, with the Mormon problem thrown in for good 
measure. We have to fight not only “the world, the flesh and the devil,” 
but also the church. 

Where in this melée does Congregationalism come in? Just on the score 
of religion. To our native Mexican people imbued with the idea that re- 
ligion consists in rite and ceremony, priest and sacrament, the punishment 
of the body for the sin of the soul, with little idea of real repentance and 
righteousness, we have a mission to show them that religion consists in a 
life of service to God and man. While we may not win them, by wholesale, 
to a higher conception, we shall produce sample Christians and compel the 
adoption of a higher standard by priest and people. One new church has 
been organized during the year with thirteen members (one more than 
Jesus started with), composed of people who have come out and taken their 
stand under circumstances inexpressibly trying and who deserve the sym- 
pathy and prayers of all our people. 

In the mix-up of Protestant sects it is our mission likewise to stand for 
‘Sust religion,” religion reduced to its lowest terms, furnishing a platform 
on which people of variant sects may unite. Samples of the kind of work 
we are doing in this line are a church of forty members of which none had 
been Congregationalists before; a little church in a rural community, the 
most of whose members had been brought up as “hard-shelled Baptists”; a 
Sunday-school in which there was only one child that was not either a 
Mormon, a Catholic or a Jew. 

Perhaps our most important work in the Southwest is in the large towns 
where there is a considerable number of people who are out of sympathy 
with the type of religious organization largely represented and who can be 
reached only by a thoroughly modern message. Our work in El Paso 
(which belongs in the same missionary district, although in the State of 
Texas), is typical. The church is composed mostly of people of much intel- 
ligence and excellent character who had thought themselves out of sympa- 
thy with organized Christianity, but have found with us a home and a work. 
They are now starting enthusiastically to build a house of worship. 

New Mexico and Arizona are enjoying a healthy growth of six per 
cent. a year. The incoming population is of good type, largely Anglo- 
Saxon. With our wonderful climate and magnificent resources we can 
keep up this rate of increase indefinitely. We are grappling with our 
problems, racial, religious and political, solving them in our own way, 
and having considerable fun out of it in the process. We are worth 
watching and worth working for. Notwithstanding the greater facility with 
which Congregational Churches are propagated in the Northwest, the 
Southwest is worthy of the expenditure of money and men, first, because 
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the Southwest needs our type of work, and, second, because in the fulfil- 
ment of our manifest destiny to became a national church, we need the 
Southwest. 


COLORADO. 


Perhaps most of those who read this report have two mistaken ideas 
in regard to Colorado. Even those who are fairly well informed think of 
Colorado as almost exclusively a mining state. Everyone knows of 
Cripple Creek as the greatest gold camp in the world. But few know that 
there is far more gold in Colorado farms and ranches than there is in 
Colorado rocks and hills. Last year the precious metal mines of Colorado 
produced $31,000,000. The farms and ranches gave us over $86,000,000, 
and farming in Colorado is in its infancy. While for years to come the 
steady output from the mines will continue, yet more and more Colorado is 
tc be an agricultural state. Already Colorado leads the country in many 
phases of farming. The rapidly-growing agricultural development places be- 
fore us great and urgent home missionary opportunities. 

Another mistake is in failing to realize that Colorado is still in the 
pioneer stage. The eastern visitor only sees Colorado Springs and Denver. 
He does not see our struggling home mission churches, ninety miles from 
the railroad. A week or two touring with the Home Missionary Super- 
intendent would open the visitors’ eyes. Colorado is still in the pioneer 
stage. This fact also emphasizes the great and urgent home mission opportuni- 
ties. Pioneer days give us our opportunity. The new community frequently 
prefers the Congregational Church. It is, however, a community which can do 
comparatively little for itself. The settlers have spent their all in getting a start 
and have little left for anything outside of the bare necessities of life. There is 
in many a home a spirit of heroism which is inspiring. We have in our 
Colorado home mission work as much real heroism as can be found 
anywhere. Many of our pastors and their wives are bravely and heroically 
meeting the demands of the hour. We have all of the difficulties which 
go with a pioneer life. In the Colorado of to-day there is a changing 
population. Those who settle first do not as a ruie remain. We have 
the adventurer, the health seeker, the gold hunter and the pleasure seeker— 
the best and the worst in our American ‘life. Enterprising young people 
come from the East to make a name and fame for themselves. They 
represent the best types to be found in this great land of ours. We also 
have those who have already made their records and frequently they 
have not been of the best. They have broken with the past and in a new 
land are seeking to retrieve lost reputations. Out of this changing motley 
crowd, it is ours to find the material out of which to build a church. With 
this church as a basis we are to lay the foundation for the Christian, 
industrial and commercial empires of the days to come. Here again the Home 
Missionary Society has a great opportunity and a great responsibility. The 
home mission task is not an easy one but it is fascinating. It calls for courage 
and faith and heroism. It is this call which brings to us our best and most 
efficient leaders. It is a great work. We are, however, leaving much of it 
undone. The past year, including the German churches, there were sixty 
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churches directly under the care of the society. In by far the greater number of 
these communities, ours is the only Protestant church in the place. What 
it means to keep the light burning in these places only those who touch 
one of these communities can know. While sixty churches were cared 
for, seven churches were closed simply because we lacked the funds to care 
for them, 

There has been the past year an uplift for all of our churches. 
Colorado Congregationalism is becoming more and more hopeful. There 
has been all the year the steady faithful work which brings results and 
yet does not call for special notice. From the standpoint of publicity 
perhaps the two most noticeable features of the year’s work are: 

(1) The Midweek Sabbath services held in the rural and smaller 
communities. In each place we have an all-day meeting with a midday 
fellowship luncheon. This phase of the work has been greatly blessed. In 
many of the smaller communities there has come an uplift and a blessing 
which will be long remembered. Indirectly this special effort has been 
almost as great a blessing in unifying our work, and in bringing the weak 
and the strong churches together. For each one of these all-day con- 
ferences the superintendent has had the assistance of some one of the 
strong pastors of the state. No church is ever quite the same after one 
of these all-day meetings, and no city pastor is ever indifferent to the cause 
of home missions after he has been on one of these tours. The all-day 
meeting gives the opportunity for an impression such as single services 
could not give. The discussion of the community church and the modern 
up-to-date Sunday-school usually sets people to thinking. 

(2) The Home Missions Council’s Neglected Field Survey. In this 
work there has been a real spirit of enthusiasm. Our past history as a 
denomination has made it imperative that we take the lead in this work. 
The final result must be for the good of the cause. 


MONTANA. 


The year past has seen a dozen churches added to the Pilgrim fellow- 
ship in Montana. More than a dozen churches which had been housed in 
school buildings, halls and private homes are now, with outside denominational 
assistance, worshipping in their own edifices. 

Four years ago we had only 12 churches on our roll, with 12 pastors 
serving them and in general work. Now we have over 70 churches and 40 
church edifices and over forty ministers in our work. 

Through the enlargement of home mission aid in Montana the work 
has grown beyond our expectations or belief that it could in such a 
short time. 

The tide of settlers is still on and vast stretches of our country are 
being occupied by homesteaders. It is safe to say there are greater areas 
in Montana recently taken by the home seeker, and still uncared for in the 
way of religious work, than in any other state of the Union. 

This year and the coming years will see great new lines of railway 
built. The large sections of country suitable for farming where good crops 
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are now being grown, without transportation facilities, are tempting the 
railroads to send out their surveyors, and we know about where there will 
be a call for the planting of fifty churches of our sort in the next five 
years. 

“Mighty Montana” is still in the “making,” and there is an increasing 
number of great and inviting fields for the Pilgrim church to enter, with 
its fine fitness in polity and spirit, for the new towns and wide reaches of 
farming regions. 

Montana took four prizes in New York City for the best grain raised 
in the United States, and eager land-loving people are looking this way. 
We must, and we will, give them the Gospel to help them make their conquests 
real in this great new State. 


WYOMING. 


Following the most severe winter on stock interests this State has 
experienced, since the unparalleled losses sustained in the winter of 1886, 
heavy snows and Spring rains have brought forth grass in abundance and 
the outlook is more hopeful. Some of our people, however, have lost whole 
bands of sheep, while many cattle and horses have perished. This is making 
it most difficult for some of our churches to meet their financial budget. 
One self-supporting church has been forced to ask assistance again of the 
parent society. 

While but one new church has been formed during the year, the general 
summary of results for the year has been encouraging. We have had a 
slight increase in Sunday-school membership, in church membership, in 
benevolence, in value of church property, and in home expenses, while our 
Christian Endeavor work has gained both in the number of societies and 
membership and in general helpfulness. 

Church and parsonage building and improvement is more marked than 
ever before. Three new houses of worship are in course of construction 
and one has finished an addition to its building thus nearly doubling the 
capacity of the former plant. Two new parsonages have been erected and 
two others have been enlarged. One church having plans to build a fine new 
brick edifice has had to postpone on account of the financial conditions 
referred to above. 

The State has lent its superintendent to work in the East much of the 
time during the past year. 

The industrial conditions in the state are exceedingly promising along 
some lines. Great activity in oil is on at this writing, and large companies 
have been formed which are drilling, laying pipe lines, refining and ship- 
ping large quantities of merchantable oil. Coal and iron mines were never 
more active, copper and asbestos seems plentiful and is attracting attention. 
Gold is being dredged from one of the large streams. Irrigation is enlarging 
its areas and proving itself a most hopeful and dependable enterprise in this 
arid and semi-arid empire. 

We feel there is hope for this little Benjamin of the tribe. 
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WASHINGTON. 


The year has been a great one Congregationally. Most of our state- 
wide missionary interests were consolidated in the Washington Congrega- 
tional Conference, which now falls heir to the responsibilities of the State 
Home Missionary Society. 

We finished our second year of self-support and still live! The State 
undertook a big contract in planning to raise $23,000 for home missions, but 
between $18,000 and $19,000 was secured. In spite of strong efforts at 
retrenchment this saddled us with an increase of $2,000 on our debt—making 
a total indebtedness of $5,000. We turned into the new year therefore 
facing an empty treasury with credit exhausted in carrying our indebtedness. 
Did this look bad? Not at all. All things considered it was a fine showing. 
We close the year with calm confidence. We have made our spurt and 
found our pace. We know what we can do. With reasonable care and 
co-operation we can raise $20,000 a year for this work. We have the churches, 
the influences, the machinery and the determination that can do it, and we 
propose to steadily increase that as the work demands it. 

Among many cheering things are these which promise a strong advance. 
Twenty fields were asked to assume self-support; two-tnirds of them at least 
will reach that goal. Four great giving churches raised two-thirds of our 
income and are expecting to do as well this year. Others that disappointed 
us are planning to save us from a repetition of that experience. Seventy-five 
home missionary churches—a splendid line—paid their home missionary 
apportionments in full. Throughout the State there has spread a greatly 
quickened sense of responsibility for sharing in this work. In some home 
missionary churches, that were careless of their obligations, this was stimu- 
lated by a rule that required the deduction of the home missionary appor- 
tionment from the home missionary grant in case it was not paid before the 
end of the year. Among the self-supporting churches there is growing a 
sense of shame in falling below the standard set by the weaker home missionary 
churches that have met their share of this common obligation. 

There is also a greatly quickened interest in better financial system, 
largely stimulated again by another rule that conditions the granting of 
home missionary aid, in all ordinary cases, upon the adoption by the church 
of a weekly system of benevolence, as well as of parish finance. Most of 
our missionary churches are now on this basis, and the influence of this on 
the self-supporting churches is wholesome. Quarterly statements of their 
accounts are sent to all churches urging quarterly payments of their appor- 
tionments. A quarterly publication “Congregational Washington” has also 
been started for general information. 

In view of the fact that we began the year with our credit at the bank 
largely bound up in carrying our indebtedness, in order to meet our obliga- 
tions to missionaries and to avoid, as far as possible, further borrowing, the 
directors asked that churches whose home missionary apportionments 
amounted to $200 or over, consent to underwrite these amounts, by deposit- 
ing their notes for these sums in local banks to be drawn against by our 
treasurer as the funds were needed. This is the method by which union 
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revival meetings and similar movements are financed and could just as 
well be applied here. Some of our larger churches have done this. Others 
are engaging to pay their part in the first six months in six equal install- 
ments, which is even a better plan. Many of the smaller churches are 
swinging into the quarterly payment plan. Thus steadily we are moving 
from the haphazard methods of the past to a sounder financial system. 

The rapidly and widely growing spirit of comity so strongly stimulated 
by the Home Missions Council’s campaign is affording us much cheer and 
large hope for a great co-operative Protestant campaign. 

The new $200,000 plant of Plymouth Church, Seattle (one of,the finest 
equipments in the country) in which generous space has been reserved for 
Congregational and Missionary headquarters, affords us an unusual chance 
for still further unifying our work. 


NORTHERN IDAHO. 


A mountain region of vast mineral wealth, covered with rich soil, 
magnificent forests, heavy crops and boasting as fine a climate and as 
beautiful lakes and scenery as ever lay out of doors. Northern Idaho. offers 
one of the most attractive areas in the interior to home builders. 

The populations are still sparse and the cities and towns small, for 
the health-giving tonic of those mountains is not generally known. This 
makes the establishment of churches a somewhat slow work, open to all the 
uncertainties and changes of a newly-settled region. Congregationalism, 
however, finds a ready welcome and the year’s growth has shown an increase 
of more than twenty-five per cent. 

Our work can be roughly grouped in three divisions: 

(1) The Lewiston or Snake River region, comprising six churches 
manned by three men. Here lie the largest agricultural and horticultural 
possibilities with considerable irrigation, rich prairies, fine timber and fruit. 
The year’s record includes one church re-opened, one enlarged, one new 
field with a new church organization and a new church building. 

(2) The Coeur d’Alene Lake region including the famous lead-mining 
center some fifty miles back in the mountains. Here we have seven churches 
needing five pastors for their care. The difficulties in the mining section 
are a seven-day working week, constant change and removal, and conditions 
unfavorable to the best home life, which make it hard to secure permanency 
in membership or pastorates. Around the lake we find a fine farming 
region with large social possibilities as it is rapidly being brought into 
close touch with Spokane and Cceur d’Alene City by electric lines. 
Here we have opened three new fields with four preaching points, have 
formed two new organizations and built a church and a parsonage. 

(3) The Pend d’Oreille Lake region, reaching up into the wilder north- 
ern sections of the Panhandle. Here we have five churches with three 
pastors. This section is chiefly concerned with timber interests, with 
a more scattered population. Here we have opened one new field, formed 
one new church and built a church building and parsonage. 
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The record sums up eighteen churches requiring eleven pastors with 
four new church organizations, four new church buildings, four new 
stations and two new parsonages. 

For the time and money expended we have no better record of growth 
in the Northwest. It will pay us to strongly follow up the opportunities 
offered by this “Gem of the Mountains’—Idaho. Rev. H. E. Anderson, 
of Spokane, is general missionary for eastern Washington and northern 
Idaho., devoting half of his time to each field. 


ALASKA. 


Our three outposts in this large territory have all been vacant and 
refilled during the year. At Nome joint services with the Methodist 
Church are conducted by the Methodist pastor. Douglas has cleared up its 
indebtedness, and organization and buildings are in a fair state of repair. 
At Valdez the property has been released from mortgage and repaired, and 
many additions made to the membership. 

For ten years Alaskan development has been practically at a standstill, 
and our church work has also marked time. The isolation and constant 
change are obstacles hard to cope with, and men seem unwilling to stay 
on the fields for periods longer than a year or two. All indications, 
however, point to a great change politically and industrially, and this 
should open the way for large Christian opportunities. 

These facts are worth considering as we forecast the future. Alaska is 
the treasure-house of the United States. She has more coal, copper, lead, 
gold, silver, furs and fish than the rest of the United States, with great 
resources also of timber, iron, hay and grain. She has more arable land 
than Sweden and Norway and a finer climate. It is estimated that from 
three to ten millions may be supported in her valleys by agriculture alone— 
twice the present population of the rest of the Pacific Coast where we 
have 500 churches. 

She will be peopled by the hardy races of northern Europe and 
America, Finns, Scandanavians, Germans, Russians, liberty-loving Protest- 
ants wanting our free religion. As in any new region Christian work is 
expensive and often disappointing from constant flux in population. But 
she is on the verge of a great advance. California was thought to be 
worthless but for her gold. The early estimates read like some present 
estimates of Alaska. Now gold is the least of the products of that 
wonderful garden of our coast, and Alaska is far richer than California. 

The people are roused. The nation has been stirred by a recital of her 
needs and possibilities. Congress is awake. The Panama Canal will 
change the whole aspect of her future. Self-government will soon follow 
with its larger possibilities. Already an Alaskan Pacific Coast League has 
enlisted the co-operation of our great coast cities with their growing com- 
mercial interests. 

It is the day to hold on to our work and by a strong, aggressive 
policy to extend it—with larger force and closer superintendence than can 
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now be given under the arrangement that couples it with Washington. In 
the past it has been a source of great missionary interest to our churches 
and can be again. 


OREGON. 


“Oregon organizing to meet an organizing Orient” has been the motto 
of our work the past year. The big things doing across the Pacific and 
the big things doing in our own state in the way of material development, 
thus drawing many people to its borders, have caused us to feel we must 
be getting ready for the struggle just ahead when the sea of eastern 
civilization and the sea of western civilization come together. 

We have organized 4 churches and built 3 fine church edifices and 2 
parsonages during the year, while 4 other fields, which had been inactive for a 
series of years, have been revived. 

Sunnyside Congregational Church of Portland dedicated the third 
church building in its history of twenty years. This last building is 
one of the finest and best equipped in the city for community work. One 
unique thing about Sunnyside church is that for its history of twenty 
years and its building of three places of worship, it has had but the one 
pastor—the Rev. J. J. Staub, D.D. This church is one of the triumphs 
of home missionary work. 

Atkinson Memorial Church of Portland was organized and the church 
erected in honor of Rev. George H. Atkinson, D.D., the first Home 
Missionary Superintendent for Oregon and Washington. With its new 
building the Sunday-school has climbed to the three hundred mark, thus 
making itself a force in the work of the city and our home missionary 
forces. Rev. D. B. Gray, our city missionary, and an old-time friend of 

rt. Atkinson, has been the great force in this enterprise. 

Waverly Heights has been the surprise of the year in Oregon. This 
church was started in a needy field in the city of Portland. In eleven 
months time they had a church property valued at $7,000, a membership of 
25 and a Sunday-school with an enrollment of nearly 200 and still 
growing. 

In addition to this work in the city of Portland the old church known as 
Mount Zion, whose people had moved away, the Sunday-school forgotten, 
and the building itself dilapidated, has returned to its own. Our City Mis- 
sionary holds services there every Sunday. The Sunday-school has taken on 
new activity. The building has been renovated and improved and it is 
now again to be reckoned among the Congregational Churches of the city 
of Portland, making twelve in all, if we count St. John’s, which is situated 
just on the outskirts of the city. 

Three of our country districts with a circuit of three churches each 
have been doing real community work. They are now arranging for a 
Spring picnic at which problems of country life are to be discussed and 
where they are to be brought into touch with the State Agricultural 
College by means of lectures. We hope this is but the beginning of a much 
needed development of the rural life of our country churches. 
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Nearly every one of our home missionary churches have held some 
kind of special meeting for evangelistic work during the year. These have 
been conducted by the pastor in each case, though in some cases neighbor- 
ing pastors have assisted. The results have been gratifying both in the 
additions to the churches and in the added interest in the religious life 
of the community where they each serve. 

Our problem is men and means to meet and man the new work which 
the new development of the State is forcing upon us. 


SOUTHERN IDAHO AND EASTERN OREGON. 


The year has seen strong, healthy developments within our group 
of churches. The superintendent has endeavored to keep in specially close 
touch with each church, assisting where possible in outlining and aiding a 
program looking toward permanent enlargement and efficiency. 

Two churches have increased their self-support materially. The 
church in Council has enlarged its building and improved its parsonage and 
added to its building site. The church in Mountain Home has made exten- 
sive improvements on its building and put in handsome pews. The church 
in Landing was dedicated on Easter Day. The First Church in Boise will 
dedicate its fine new auditorium on June 9. The church in Meadows will 
be completed and dedicated this summer. The church in Challis has begun 
a new building; and the Wright Church in Boise has begun excavating for 
the basement of its building. 

One new church has been organized with 32 charter chambers. Five 
new fields have been entered; 3 of them already givé fair promise of 
development; one of the three is practically ready for church organization. 
There have been few changes in pastorates; and there has been a normal 
increase in membership in all the churches. 

A thorough method of securing church property to the State Con- 
ference, without interfering with the autonomy of the local church, has 
been put in operation. Needed amendments have been added to our 
Conference Constitution putting all the conference machinery in efficient 
working order. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


The year in Southern California was a year of progress. That the 
churches of our constituency have faith in our home missionary enterprise 
is seen in the fact that the receipts for the year 1911 showed an increase 
over the year previous of seventy-one per cent. or a total of $18,606.35. For 
this we are truly grateful to God. 

We have given aid at forty-seven points. We -have organized four 
new churches. Thus far our work is almost wholly among native American 
people. Our work among foreigners consists of one mission among 
Mexicans, two among Japanese and one among Armenians, the latter hav- 
ing an outstation. The Japanese and Chinese work on the coast is chiefly 
under the direction of the American Missionary Association. Hitherto our 
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population has not had a very large admixture of foreign-speaking peoples.- 
But this condition does not give promise of long continuance. The ap- 
proaching opening of the Panama Canal will almost certainly give a new 
complexion to our coast life and will materially alter the type of effort 
demanded. 

The home missionary problem. is growing exceedingly complex and 
will become more so. The Pacific Coast in general and Southern California 
in particular are becoming the focal point of a new world-movement. The 
millions are coming—a human flood: Americans—potent, progressive, 
home-seeking, health-seeking, wealth-seeking. They all need our Christ. 
Foreigners—coming as immigrants, peoples of promise, potential Americans, 
needing shepherding and saving. Our day of strategic opportunity is now®p 
while the movement is yet in its beginnings. 

Our task is the redemption of a commonwealth, spiritually, ethically, 
socially, industrially. The program is a large one, for this gives promise 
of becoming a leading storm center of the industrial conflict which is upon 
us. The wrecking of the building of the Los Angeles Times was a 
symptom, sinister and menacing. 

The extraordinary development of the city of Los Angeles gives us 
an acute city problem. It will become immensely more perplexing as the 
never ceasing human flood continues. Who is sufficient for these things? 
In order to meet our city situation in a more adequate fashion, the Los 
Angeles City Extension Society has been organized and purposes to call to 
its service a superintendent of its mission work. 

The rapidly-growing city of San Diego has recently organized its 
City Extension Society. We have entered two splendid new fields in 
that city during the year. 

The year has been marked by a period of great activity in church 
building, especially due to the replacing of old structures by imposing new 
ones, by some of our stronger organizations. 

We are quietly moving in the direction of a closer co-operation as 
between the denominations in the matter of occupying our great field. 
The Executive Committee appointed in December, 1911, at the time of .the 
Consultation under the auspices of the Home Missions Council is active, 
holding bi-monthly meetings. The home missionary representatives of 
most of the largér denominations are cordially co-operating in conducting 
a survey of the whole field by school districts. We are hoping that 
something really effective may ultimately be accomplished in the matter 
of dividing the field amongst us, as denominations, to prevent overlooking 
and to abolish the scandal of overlapping of effort. 


GERMAN DEPARTMENT. 


‘The records of the year just closed again give us abundant reasons for 
devout thanksgiving to God for his manifold blessings. Notwithstanding 
drought-stricken fields and poor harvests in so large a portion of the 
territory covered by us, in many cases bringing the farmer no returns for 
his labors and investments, churches have organized faster than ever and 
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houses of worship have been provided at the usual ratio, involving not 
a little real self-sacrifice. It is especially gratifying to note that the reported 
contributions for Congregational missionary work has not only not dimin- 
ished, but even increased by upwards of a thousand dollars. 

Seventeen churches were organized during the year in the states of 
California, Colorado, Montana, Michigan, Washington, Wisconsin and 
North and South Dakota. Ten churches were built or bought and four 
parsonages. The net increase of our membership is 807, and 1,578 babies 
were consecrated to God in baptism. 

Fifteen thousand four hundred and sixty-nine dollars are reported as given 
to Congregational Benevolences, distributed as follows: A. B. C. F. M., 
oo 110:.C) E. S. $2,070; C. C. B.°S., $1,328: Co Hi. MoS. $3,556; Ayes 
$531; C. S. S. & P. S., $744; Min. Aid. $372; other causes, $4,758. A 
gain of $1,056. We had expected a decrease, because of the unfavorable 
crop conditions, and because hundreds of dollars had been sent by our 
people to the famine-stricken peoples of Siberia and Russia, besides the 
large gifts for our German Pilgrim Press, and the endowment of Redfield 
College. The former is now regularly incorporated with capital stock of 
$2,500, all paid in, and when we remember that ‘the effort to raise one-tenth 
as much for Redfield only six years ago did not wholly succeed, we feel 
that we are indeed entitled to join in a general jubilee. 

We rejoice also that seventeen ministers have this year been added 
to our force. This does not include four or five men who have gone out since 
April 1. 

Seventy-two churches were able to have the regular services of a 
pastor by the commissioning of 42 men by this Society, and a like service 
was rendered 13 churches by the aiding of 12 men by City or State Societies, 
making 85 churches aided, an increase of 19 churches and 7 ministers. 
After dropping some names we are still bound to report 218 German 
Congregational Churches. Real revivals of religion are reported in various 
fields. 

But as I am writing this, comes the report of our Missionary Seil, 
stating that he has just organized three churches back in the country from 
Hebron, N. Dak. One of the churches organizing with eleven families, 
has never been visited by a Congregational minister; another comes to 
us from a sister communion and was visited but once by the nearest 
pastor. The third has been visited but once, and yet they come to us as of 
one accord. “The field was never so ripe for the harvest.” 


DANISH-NORWEGIAN DEPARTMENT. 


Your superintendent has had an open door into mutually helpful fellow- 
ship to fifty-three Danish-Norwegian organized churches. Twenty-nine of 
these are counted as Congregational churches, enrolled in our fellowship, 
and twenty-four of them are independent, self-supporting churches. 

During the last year the C. H. M. S. has aided ten of these churches. 
Massachusetts has aided two, Connecticut two, Maine one and Chicago City 
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Missionary Society one, making sixteen churches altogether that have been 
aided by missionary funds, 

These churches are found in the rural communities as well as in the 
large cities, where the people colonize in certain neighborhoods. Strong 
self-supporting churches are found in Brooklyn, Jersey City, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and Minneapolis. 

The rural churches do not and cannot show much growth, as there is 
no large influx of new settlers. New people come mainly when farms 
change hands, and then these people must be interested and drawn into the 
church to take the places of those who sold out and departed. These 
churches are good training schools for the children and young people, 
many of whom go into new settlements and into the cities and make good 
as Christians in the new places, because of their training. On a recent 
trip in the West, the superintendent found six fine young men from one of 
our Wisconsin rural churches, four of them in North Dakota and two 
of them in Canada, all having acquired land, and all taking a hand in 
providing religious privileges for their communities, putting the Christian 
spirit of the old home into the new. On a visit to a rural church I met a 
farm wagon loaded with trunks and young people going away to a Christian 
academy for a broader education. Physical vigor and high spiritual ideals 
and impulses had come to them in the country home and church, but 
they wanted more knowledge and culture to ft them for a larger sphere 
of usefulness in life. Thus these little Danish-Norwegian churches are 
adding to the sum total of potent Christian forces at work in our land. 

As to our city churches, we note that the Scandinavian church in the 
pretty city of Winona, Minn., is ministering to the English-speaking as 
well as to the Scandinavians. The pastor’s young people’s class in the 
Sunday-school contains Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, German, Polish, and 
American youth. The pastor, Rev. Ole Thompsen, has done strong work 
for the city in the anti-saloon movement. The ministers of the city regret 
his recent removal to Staten Island, N. Y. A promising young man, just 
graduated from the Danish-Norwegian Institute of Chicago Theological 
Seminary, is a fruit of this church, and also a young woman who is study- 
ing in the Rushford Institute, preparing herself for foreign missionary 
work. 

Last December the Norwegian church in Cleveland, Ohio, celebrated 
the second anniversary of the dedication of its church building and re- 
joiced in having cleared off the debt on the building, raising and paying off 
$4,309 in two years. It is especially a home church for many young people, 
who are used in choir and orchestra, who gather Sunday afternoons at 4 
o’clock for their special meeting, followed by tea and a social hour and 
then the regular evening Gospel service, where they make use of oppor- 
tunities for doing personal work. 

Our new Norwegian church in Orange, N. J., is fortunate in securing 
as their pastor last October the Rev. Thomas J. Frandsen, who is the 
founder and builder of the great Norwegian free church in Brooklyn. Not 
physically equal to the strenuous work of the big metropolitan church, he 
has taken this smaller church in Orange. It has a fine and beautiful new 
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house of worship dedicated last year. Here they have special religious and 
social features adapted to the needs of young men and women who here 
can find the church a safe and happy place to spend their Sunday afternoons 
and evenings. This church has sent three young men into the ministry, 
two of them going into English-speaking work, the one in North Dakota 
and the other in Montana. A young woman also from this church is in 
training for foreign missionary work, 

Our Danish-Norwegian Institute in Chicago Seminary has had eleven 
students during the past year. Your superintendent has given during the 
school year 280 hours of class-room instruction to the students of the three 
foreign institutes, which work, of course, is given to the seminary by ie 
courtesy of the Home Missionary Society. 

The Bible Institute and Academy (Norwegian) at Rushford, Minn., has 
had twenty-three students in attendance during the year with two teachers. 
The institution has been wholly financed by the contributions of the Da- 
nish-Norwegian churches. Prof, Carl J. Hanson, of North Park College, 
Chicago, has been called to the presidency of this school and takes hold of 
the work in the fall. 

Our large Norwegian churches in Boston, Brooklyn and Chicago 
have provided homes in their respective cities for young women coming 
to this country as immigrants or already here and temporarily out of em- 
ployment. In these homes they have a safe refuge and are constantly 
under Christian influences. They are taught the ways of American house- 
holds and are helped to find work as far as possible in “certified homes.” 
The Chicago church (Salem) remodeled its old church building into a 
home at the request of the working girls of its membership, who drew out 
their savings from the banks, amounting to about $2,000, and turned it over 
to the trustees in order to have the work on the building started. They 
can care for about forty girls in this home. 

The Danish-Norwegian churches do their foreign missionary work 
mainly through the Scandinavian Alliance Mission and support representa- 
tives in South America, China, India, and Africa. In the recent ditsurb- 
ances in China at Sianfu, Shensi, a fine young Norwegian man, member of 
our church in Cooperstown, N. D., who had gone to China to be the 
teacher of the Scandinavian missionaries’ children, was murdered, together 
with six of his pupils and one woman missionary. 

“Evangelisten,” our Norwegian weekly, is now building a substantial 
brick structure in a new Norwegian colony in. Chicago, to provide a per- 
manent and adequate home for the paper and its growing business. This 
has been made possible by the gifts of the subscribers who are anxious to 
see the paper which they dearly love have a good home. Its subscription 
list is steadily growing, indicating the increased interest of the Danish 
and Norwegian people in free evangelical Christianity. 

The national Forbund or association of Danish-Norwegian free churches 
which was organized about a year ago has recently become incorporated in 
the state of Minnesota and holds its first national meeting at Houston, 
Minn., in June. 
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SLAVIC DEPARTMENT. 


We support fourteen Slavic pastors, of whom seven are Bohemian, five 
Slovak, and two Polish, also three woman missionaries. These pastors and 
Bible women care for sixteen organized churches and nine missions con- 
nected with them, where Sunday-schools or preaching services, or both, are 
conducted. There have been 79 conversions and 34 new members added 
during the last 12 months. 

The Slovak Church in Allegheny is handicapped by a poor meeting- 
place—a store on a side street, with no sidewalks on either side, a great 
mud hill just in front of it and a high trestle bridge over it on which the 
cars go rumbling along. They have had for some time a lot up on the 
hill, all paid for, but facing the necessity of building, they decided it was 
not the proper location for work, and so a few months ago they bought 
a new corner lot in a good location and started the campaign of money- 
raising for a building. As soon as they can sell the old lot they can start 
building at least a basement. They are a fine-spirited group of Slovaks. 
The Presbyterians would gladly take over this work and provide a larger 
support and a large building, but the church are loyally Congregational 
and prefer to sacrifice and struggle on to secure an equipment. In the 
summer the pastor carries on street meetings and noon meetings in the 
shops. They ought to be helped to get a building and there ought to be a 
Bible woman at work in the field. 

The Slovak Church in Braddock had become weakened by being pastor- 
less for about a year and by removals of some of its people from the ‘steel 
plant to the farm. Since the coming of the new pastor, new life and 
interest have come. He reported the addition of six new members during 
the last quarter, five of them on confession. This church entertained the 
Pittsburgh Association last October and did it as graciously and acceptably 
as an English-speaking church could do. The church has had an interest- 
ing history and just now seems to be facing a new chapter in its career of 
usefulness. Its building was given a new slate roof last year by the Car- 
negie Steel Company and the people themselves have painted and redeco- 
rated the interior. It is well located. 

The Duquesne Slovak Church, with its splendid mission in McKees- 
port, is holding its own in spite of the fact that five families left them for 
Virginia, the heads of these families giving up work in the steel plant to 
work for themselves on the land, raising peanuts, sweet potatoes, cotton, 
and children under more wholesome surroundings. The pastor reports, 
however, filling up the gap with five new members, three of them young 
men, two of whom are thinking of going to Oberlin to prepare for mis- 
sionary work. The depletion in membership has not hindered them from 
making up their apportionment and more. Their McKeesport Sunday- 
school and service, held in a Methodist church, is of great value to the chil- 
dren and young people. This work is made tributary to Duquesne. 

Our Slavic Church at Begonia, Virginia, is steadily growing and now 
has 140 members. Two missions are carried on in connection with it. 
This church has finished a parsonage this last year and the outlook is favor- 
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able to its assuming self-support at the beginning of our fiscal year. Slavic 
people are filling in the region between Norfolk and Richmond, buying and 
developing farms, many of them doing well. Their young people are turn- 
ing their thoughts to better education in our academies and colleges. They 
will be heard from as good Americans. 

The Elmdale Slavonic Church, Holdingsford, Minn., is advancing. They 
have finished their parsonage without any aid. Their church building is 
too small for the growing congregations. The pastor is a director in the 
National Slavonic Society and, through the national organ, has become so 
well known to Slovaks that they seek his aid when they want to give up the 
steel mill and find a piece of land in his region to settle on. Being a 
Protestant missionary, they regard him as reliable. He has done much for 
temperance among his people by tracts and articles in the Slovak papers. 
He preaches in English on Sunday nights, when the church is filled 
mostly with young people of five or six nationalities. H'e also has preached 
for a Swedish church, using, of course, English, and has aided a Presby- 
terian church in a new town. The Greek Catholic church across the way 
has had to organize its young people into a choir, the demand for this by 
the young people being due to a desire to have a share in the services such 
as our young people have in our church. 

Cyril Bohemian Church, St. Paul, Minn., is doing a good work among 
the people. Their Christian Endeavor Society is a strong feature, having 
about forty members. Last year reported a gain of 41% in membership, 
being the largest of any society in St. Paul. 

Bethlehem Bohemian Church, Milwaukee, Wis., has the problem of 
adjusting into working harmony two elements more or less factional. About 
a year ago fifteen new members were received, some of whom had been 
former members, but had been alienated. The hope then was that all 
would unite cordially to form an active working force to labor for the 
evangelization of the Bohemians of Milwaukee, of whom there are about 
12,000, our church being the only Protestant church. As yet the harmony 
of action is not what it ought to be in order to make the church efficient 
and effective. Activity in material improvements is seen in a new roof 
on the church and cement walks in front and on the side. 

Out on the Iowa prairies at Vining and Luzerne, Rev. Anton Paulu is 
on his seventeenth year of work among the Bohemians, ministering to his 
flock of seventy, and as many more as he can touch through the church 
service and house-to-house visiting. 

Our Polish work has its chief center in Detroit, Mich., where there is 
an organized church with about seventy members. It is affiliated with the 
First Congregational Church. Its pastor, Paul Kozielek, is beloved by all 
and is doing a fine work among the 70,000 Poles living there. He has ac- 
cess to about 300 homes. 

In Buffalo, N. Y., where there are about 80,000 Poles, is our Plymouth 
Church. Its pastor, Rev. L. G. Rogers, is interested in the problem of 
teaching them. His church supported one of the Polish students of Ober- 
lin during one summer vacation recently. He interested the editor of a 
Polish paper published there so that he published every week a chapter of 
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the Gospel of Matthew and several of Mr. Rogers’ sermons, translated by 
the student. 

In Shenandoah, Penn., our “woman preach,” Miss Slavinskie, takes 
pastoral care of the English-speaking Welsh church there and is working 
among the seven or eight thousand Poles in the coal mines around this 
city. Her first converts and additions to church membership were Poles. 
She is doing heroic work. The Welsh people have rallied around her, 
improved the building, and are paying off $50 a month on debts on the 
Property. Last children’s day she gave a regular preaching service over to 
the children. Three boys were used, one to read scripture, one to offer 
prayer, and one to read a sermon. It was all done impressively with good 
religious effect. 

More intensive work, aiming at greater efficiency, is needed in the fields 
we occupy at present. Woman missionaries ought to be added to the 
working forces at Allegheny, Pa., Milwaukee, Wis., St. Paul, Minn., and 
perhaps in one or two of the Cleveland fields. Allegheny should be helped 
to secure a building for its work. 

On the whole there is reason to feel thankful for what has been accom- 
plished, but there is room for improvement all along the line and we are 
studying the problem of how to secure greater efficiency on the part of the 
whole force of missionaries. We have plans for this which we hope may 
work out for greater gains to the kingdom of God. 


SWEDISH DEPARTMENT. 


The number of our Swedish Congregational churches is growing, but 
slowly. At the present there are 117. Almost all of them have been aided at 
some time by the Congregational Home Missionary Society. At present 32 
are aided by the National Society at least part of the year. That number 
is about the same all the time, for if we organize two or three churches a 
year, one or two come to self-support, and that of course is a step in the 
right direction. This year the church at Missoula, Mont., has come to self- 
support, and has had a great success. 

Most of our churches are located in the northern states from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. Nearly all of these 32 churches have re- 
ceived aid all the year, but a few only part of the year, as, for example, 
in Michigan City, Ind., where we had a student during the summer vaca- 
tion. Four.churches that used to be supported have had no aid this year, 
because they have had no pastor. They are in Rinovo and McKeesport, 
Pa., Sandstone, Minn., and Grantsburg, Wis. But all these four churches 
have houses of worship, where the few church members that are left “come 
together around the word of God,” as they say, except at Grantsburg, 
where the church is rented out as a public school house. The two churches 
that were organized last year, viz, at Wilton, N. D., and Siren, Wis., have 
pastors, both graduates of our seminary, but the pastor at Wilton will leave 
this spring for the mission field in Venezuela, South America. At Siren a 
house of worship will be built this spring. 

Our missionaries report 133 hopeful conversions during the year, and 
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103 additions to the churches on confession of faith, The whole number 
of church members is 1,166; it is not growing very fast, partly because 
the churches that come to self-support and leave us are large, and the 
new churches that come in are small; partly, also, because church members 
move away to Canada or California or other places. 

Last spring we graduated eight students from the Swedish Institute, 
who now are preaching the gospel in Texas and North Dakota, in Massa- 
chusetts and Kansas. One of them is in China, studying the language and 
preparing himself to be teacher in a seminary at Sianfu, where evangelists 
and school teachers study. A 

At present we have only eleven students, but they are engaged in 
preaching almost every Sunday. Four of them are pastors of churches. 
Two of our students are Finns, who understand and speak both Finnish and 
Swedish, and therefore can study in the Swedish Institute. They also 
preach to the Finns in Chicago and vicinity. As the Finnish Seminary in 
Massachusetts is no more, this is the best way for our Finnish-speaking 
young men to get an education for the ministry among us, if they do not 
know English well. 

The superintendent visited last summer the churches in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Indiana. At the 
annual conference of the churches and ministers. of the Northwest, held 
in Minneapolis, he addressed the ministers and delegates. He also was 
invited to a similar conference, but much larger, held in Cambridge, Mass., 
and spoke there. He took part also in the ordination of seven young 
men during the year. 


CONNECTICUT. 


This state has reason Congregationally to thank God and take courage, 
but by no means conceit. 

With the long since thickly settled commonwealth and the constituency 
thinned of its Yankee blood, Connecticut would do creditably if it Congre- 
gationally held its own; but it has gone the year much better. 

The more than three thousand additions in church membership have 
been offset by an approaching number of losses by death, removal and 
revision, but the total is on the right side of the column, and the aided 
churches made the account profit instead of loss. When we come to the 
cause of Home Missions we find it close to.the hearts of Connecticut Con- 
gregationalists. 

In the number of churches contributing to denominational agencies, 
Home Missions heads the list with 308, seven more than last year, and this 
out of a possible 331. 

Of the score or so whose gifts are wanting, they are comprised of few 
and feeble folk, like the conies, and give nothing or little to any cause. The 
total amount of contributions is larger than last year and only one Congre- 
gational cause exceeds that of Home Missions, and that by a small sum. 

Invested funds have increased, Connecticut Congregationalism is strong 
financially, and yet with its own pressing problems does not forget the 
wide work of the West. Its proportion of home missionary benevolence 
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assigned for use beyond its own bailiwick heads the list in altruism. The 
increase in expenditure for State work is about $2,000 over last year, 

The method in an old settled commonwealth like Connecticut must 
be intensive rather than extensive. The work for foreigners faces the 
churches with increasing urgency. The encouraging sign in this problem 
is the brotherhood and blend which is in evidence. Slowly but surely 
there is the breaking down of pride and prejudice of the old stock relative 
to the foreigner. This melting-pot mingling is discerned fully as clearly 
in country communities. The formerly novel newcomers have justified 
themselves as good neighbors. The tongue-twisting named pupils in the 
public schools take the prizes and prove pleasant playmates. In the Sun- 
day-schools bright, clean, well-dressed Polish, Lithuanian, Hungarian, and 
Italian boys and girls appear, and not infrequently a sprinkling of those of 
Jewish faith. 

In large centers the Italians are upon us like a flood. The first flush 
of interest in religious work for this race has waned. The means and 
methods for work among these Latins are undergoing evolution in the 
way of effectiveness. Surely a people so many and so responsive should 
be furnished a gospel which in its purity has power unto salvation. 

Scandinavian, German, French, Slavic, Armenian, and Persian people 
hear in their own tongue the wonderful works of God. 

In a country community which furnished a president for Harvard and 
a professor for Yale, the Baptist and Congregational churches have finely 
federated to serve the native constituency and have lent a helping hand 
with the Baptist and Congregational State Missionary. Societies to support 
a newly commissioned Bohemian minister who is bi-lingual, and who works 
among his own race and gathers in the one meeting-house as large a con- 
gregation of aliens as the federated congregation of Americans assembles. 

The advance all along the line of ministerial salaries toward the mini- 
mum of $800 and parsonage is active. The goal is in sight and not distant. 

Co-operation is coming church-wise in Connecticut, and if all denomi- 
nations were as big hearted and brotherly as the Baptists, divisive church 
competition and disgraceful ministerial salaries would soon be gone in 
Connecticut and the place thereof would know them no more. 

; The “Vermont Plan” is transplanted to Connecticut and is both sus- 
tained and sustaining. 

More missionary work in the municipality is magnifyingly important 
and imperative. The five largest cities in Connecticut are not self-support- 
ing, home missionary-wise. Yet here great wealth is centered and ought 
to be available. The tide of population is. urbanward. 

The strategic points should be secured for Christ, for the weal of the 
city, the sake of the State, the preservation of the nation, and the promo- 
tion of the Kingdom of God in the world. 


OUR CITY INTERESTS. 


The Society has been steadily pushing forward in the development of an 


aggressive policy with reference to city evangelism. 
Associate Secretary Swartz is specially commissioned to represent the 
Society in this department of its work. In the last eighteen months, 
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he has visited sixty cities to study and counsel concerning one or another 
piece of work, and he has made tentative surveys of Hartford, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Atlanta, Jacksonville, Chattanooga, Detroit, Dallas, 
Houston, Denver, Pueblo and Portland, Oregon. This study includes: such 
matters as a careful mapping of the whole city showing all Congregational 
Churches, with the extent of their natural parishes, and indicating the 
place and character of all other churches, noting also schools, transportation 
lines, amusement places, etc. As to population, the study shows its density 
in each parish, its nationalities, economic condition and changes. 

The equipment of each Congregational Church is carefully examined, 
its adequacy to its environment, the reasonable improvements needed, etc. 
The pastors have been counseled with, and acquaintance with laymen has 
been fostered. Recommendations have been made with reference to new 
work or concerning churches already in operation but presenting serious 
problems. In two cities, he has co-operated in the organization of city mis- 
sionary societies in order to bring into increased local activity the resources 
of men and money already in these cities. 

Meanwhile, the Society has become increasingly conscious of the im- 
mense difficulty of securing suitable sites and adequate equipments for the 
new churches required to meet our share of the responsibility of the 
growing cities. To meet this situation the Society has prepared a proposal 
to submit to the National Council, looking forward to the raising of a large 
fund for supplying city equipment. This plan is outlined in the report of the 
Board of Directors, page 17. 

An analysis of our schedule shows that of the 229 cities in the United 
States, of 25,000 or more population, the National Society is responsible 
for the work in 90, to which should be added a number of foreign-speaking 
churches in cities within the territory of Constituent States. But in fact, 
our resources permit us to do work in only one-third of this number, 
leaving fully sixty cities entirely untouched. 

Our total appropriation for missionary salaries in the 30 cities referred 
to is about $19,000, which represents only a little over $600 each. The 
pathetic inadequacy of this amount will be readily perceived, but will be 
even more evident when it is known that cities like Denver, Portland, 
Ore., Atlanta, and Indianapolis are included in the list. 

Mention should here be made of the fundamentally important and grow- 
ing work of the City Societies. These are local organizations of the 
churches for the purpose of equipping new churches or supporting mission- 
ary pastors or both. Most of these City Societies have no organic relation- 
ship to the National or State bodies, though with all there is the fullest 
willingness to co-operate. Several of these, including the largest, are 
constituent to the State Societies just as the latter are to the National 
Society. It is hoped that this relationship may become general, as under 
it many advantages would ensue; as, for example, the orderly crediting of 
the churches’ gifts through City Societies for pastoral support on their 
apportionments. The National Society has amended its Constitution to 
provide for this relationship. 

A complete list of the City Societies now active is found on next page. 
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Name of City 


Atlanta, Ga. 

Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Denver, Colo 


Detroit, Mich. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Oakland, Cal. 


Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Toledo, O. 
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CONGREGATIONAL CITY 
SOCIETIES 


Name of 
Correspondent 


A. W. Farlinger 
Fred L. Norton 
Walter H. Johnson 


Rev 
Rev 
Rev 


. J. C. Armstrong 
. Dwight M. Pratt 
. Luman H. Royce 


Rev. A. S. Bush 
J. Stanley Hurd 
Silas M. Wright 


Rev. D. A. Schweitzer 


W. S. Liston 
Rev. H. K. Painter 
J. E. Newton 


Rev. Chas. W. Shelton 
CG 


S. Merritt 


Clarence E. Comstock 


Rev 


. Sydney H. Cox 


Rey. D. B. Gray 


Rev 
Rey 


. A. H. Armstrong 
7 Ce. Canipbell 


Morris Marcus 
Rev. C. R. Gale 
Rev. D. E. Wilson 
J. Stuart Kirkham 


Rev. Harry B. Hendley 


Chas. H Whitaker 


61 
MISSIONARY 
peer Receipts for 

Aided All Objects 
2 Organized 1912 
No Receipts 
No Receipts 
42 $47,982.47 
Organized 1912 
7 3,291.50 
2 Organized 1911 
3 2,205.45 
4 1,682.76 
3 2,050.00 
No receipts 
No receipts 
3 750.82 
6 11,236.65 
2 1,819.91 
3 1,321.50 
3 593.87 
6,600.00 
6 11,697.40 
No Receipts 
1 No Receipts 
8 7,508.00 
2 600.00 
4 1,005.59 
i 274.98 
1 No receipts 
106 $100,620.90 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY SECTIONS. 


The following Table gives the number of missionaries, together with those engaged in Bex sacs) 
the work, each year of the Society’s operations, under the geographical divisions of Eastern, Middle, Southern, 
and Western States, and also Canada. 


E 4 Southern and Western 
Society’s Year | New England Middle Southwestern States and Canada Total 
beginning 1826 States States States Territories 
I— 26-27 I 129 5 33 I 169 
227-23 5 130 9 56 4e 201 
3—’28-’29 72 127 23 80 2 304 
4—29-’30 107 147 13 122 3 392 
5—’30-’31 144 160 12 145 2 463 
6—’31-’32 163 169 Io 166 I 509 
7— 32-33 230 170 9 185 3 606 
8—’33-"34 287 201 13 169 6 676 
o—34-’35 289 216 18 187 9 719 
10—’35-’36 319 210 II 91 15 755 
1I— 36-37 331 227 Ir 105 22 786 
12—’37-’38 288 198 8 166 24 684 
13—’38-’30 284 198 9 160 14 665 
14—’39-40 290 205 6 167 12 680 
15—’40-"41 292 215 5 169 9 690 
16—’41-"42 305 249 5 222 10 791 
17—'42-"43 288 253 7 201 9 848 
18—"43-'44 268 257 10 365 7 907 
19—'44-'45 285 249 6 397 6 943 
20—'45~"46 274 271 9 417 . 971 
21—'46-'47 275 254 10 433 + 974 
22— 4748 205 237 18 450 a 1,006 
23—'48-"49 302 239 15 463 . 1,019 
24—'49-'50 301 228 15 488 ie 1,032 
25—'50~'51 311 224 15 515 are 1,065 
26—'s1-'52 305 213 14 533 ate 1,065 
27—’52~'53 313 215 12 547 “- 1,087 
28—'s3- 54 292 214 11 530 ate 1,047 
29—'54~’55 278 207 10 537 .. 1,032 
30—'55~'56 276 198 8 504 aN 986 
31—'56-'57 271 191 6 506 ae 074 
32—'57-'58 291 107 3 521 es, 1,012 
33—'58-'59 . 319 201 ae 534 Se 1,054 
34—'59-"60 327 199 an 581 iG 1,107 
35 —'60-"6x 308 181 ae 573 An 1,062 
36—'61- 62 205 87 ao 481 oc 863 
37—'62-'63 281 48 ¥ 405 ne 134 
38—"63-"64 289 44 ia 423 a 750 
39—'64-"65 203 58 . 451 4 80a 
40—"65-66 283 64 4 407 Es 818 
41—'60-'67 284 66 5 491 846 
42—'67-'68 307 73 7 521 908 
43—'68-'69 327 73 8 564 972 
44—'69-"70 311 71 6 556 944 
45—70-"75 296 69 5 570 940 
40—"71-"72 308 62 3 588 96x 
4772-73 312 49 3 587 951 
513-174 310 58 7 594 : 
49—"74-'75 292 67 7 586 " 952 
SOmr 755170 304 72 8 595 979 
s1—716-'77 303 7° 6 617 906 
52—'77-"78 316 Jo 6 604 906 
53—'78-'79 31a 57 10 507 946 
54—'79-’80 327 57 9 622 1,015 
5 5—'80-'81 321 62 9 640 1,032 
56—'81~'82 328 56 17 669 I ‘070 
57—'82~'83 326 68 61 695 LI 5° 
58—"83~'84 334 77 63 868 1,343 
s9—'84~'85 349 93 123 882 1,447 
60—8 786 368 99 134 868 1,409 
61—'86-'8 375 103 143 950 ate 1,571 
62—'87-'88 387 110 144 979 I ‘620 
63—'88-'89 414 109 127 1,109 1,759 
64—'89-’90 441 121 150 1,167 + 1,879 
65—’90-’o1 446 141 186 1,193 I, 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY SECTIONS—Continued. 


The following Table gives the number of missionaries, together with those engaged in su rintending 
the work, each year of the Society’s operations, under the geographical divisions of Eastern, Middle, Southern, 
and Western States, and also Canada. 


Southern and Western 
Society’s Year | New England Middle Southwestern States and Canada Total 
beginning 1826 States States States Territories 
71—’96-’97 454 139 234 1,226 + 2,053 
72—’97-’08 458 119 210 I,004 2 1,881 
73—’08-’09 466 II9 199 1,064 <3 1,848 
74—’'99-1900 412 rar 19x 1,063 ae 1,787 
75—1900-’or 438 147 209 1,092 a 1,886 
76—1901-’o2 444 116 207 I,IOr we 1,868 
77—1902-’03 454 122 214 1,117 : 1,907 
78—1903-"04 469 130 220 1,118 aw 1,937 
79—1004-"05 453 124 187 1,032 An 1,796 
80—1905-’06 443 124 159 034 ne 1,660 
81—1906~-’07 450 116 157 862 aN 1,585 
82—1907-’08 454 132 155 OSI aa 1,692 
83—1908-’o09 451 116 162 923 as 1,652 
84—r1909-"10 476 118 148 935 a 1,677 
85—1910~"11 465 122 152 953 oe 1,692 


86—10911-'12 460 122 157 T,030 ais 1,778 
I a ae Ea NP (CO 
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EASTERN STATES. ae Le SOUTHERN STATES. 
ous TES 
Society’s a  - 
Year, ° aloes 4 8 : 
ze 3/8] eil.ja El [al dls wi wl gle 
Swati 21 ../ 3/3) 2 ed] 8isisllslsl talSiél | oles. él le 
-| 8] 2) 3) 2) SHS) Sis) siS/S/-s) 2) Sis) .a] elas] 2) 4) ./o] sisi gi s 
6. |] 2] 1 2] 81S) SU UCB BISIS Se ala Bla 412] ais id glals| ele 
ce a 2 AlSlla|a : Ola | 2] 2/241 6) Bird lag SI 
é a o|o © S| : o| 8 S| 0 i} o Ss 
S\z2)/S/S)2| SZ lzlgisiSialeeizisidiZis|Sielclelslsiziels 
1—a6-'a7..\[oe-.|..--| £ Jesse EZ} TY Fh wsaliaietres|) Elaete Bl celles [tere sey Ll verel|iealieve toca eretl eee terete 
a—'27-"28.. I 2 Bat Soasyaittarernell eats oye} Hie elieetoy beset eat (eect ima Rel eect tesel| edi qalleall all baltealloobootioallertic. 
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Each State is here given credit for services of minister, though he may have served in other States. 


REMARES ON THE TABLES.—1. At the organization of the American Home Missionary Society, in 1826 
the’ missionaries of the United Domestic Missionary Society, whose responsibilities it assumed, were trans- 
ferred to it, and the greater portion of them were in commission in the State of New York. 

2. The Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, the New Hampshire Home Missionary Society, and 
the Vermont Domestic Missionary Society, became integral pests of the National Society in the second year 
* = A ao pate the Maine Missionary Society in the third year, and the Connecticut Missionary Society 

n the sixth year. 

3. In 1845 the missions of this Society in Canada were, by an amicable arrangement with the British 

Colonia] Missionary Society, transferred to the care of that institution. 
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4. In the Table will be-seen the progress which has been made year by year in the newer States of the 
West, as they have severally come into being and presented fields of peculiar promise for missionary culture. 
When this Society was formed, Indiana and Illinois were in their infancy, Michigan was at that time, and 
for ten years subsequent, a Territory: in 1825 it had but one Presbyterian or Congregational minister, and 
he was a missionary. W+ssconsin remained, eight years after the organization of this Society, the almost un- 
disputed home of the Indian. Jowa was not organized as a Territory till 1838. Oregon was reached by our 
first missionary there in the summer of 1848, after a voyage of many months by way of the Sandwich Islands, 
Our first missionaries te California sailed from New York in December, 1848.. Our first missionary to Msnne- 
sota commenced his labors at St. Paul in July, 1849. 

5. It should be borne in mind that the number of missionaries in these newer States and Territories, as 
well as those that have been longer cultivated, gives but an imperfect idea of the ground that has been occupied 
by missionary enterprise. Churches every year become independent, and others are taken up in their stead. 
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139,233 34] 1,006] 205 1,447] 773) 5,020] 77,000] 180] 138 
143,771 67] 1,019] 192 1,510 808] 5,550] 83,500] 178 141 
145,456 09] 1,032] 205 1,575 812] 6,682 75,000] 170 141 
153,817 90] 1,065} 211 1,820 853] 6,678! ~ 70,000] 180 144 
162,831 14] 1,065} 204 1,948 862] 6,820] 66,500] 1890 153 


27—"52-"53.- sees 171,734 24] 174,439 24] 1,087] 213 2,160 878! 6,079] 72,500] . 199] 160 
28—’53-"54...-.065 IQ1,209 07| 184,025 76] 1,047| 167 2,140 870} 6,025} 65,400] 212 176 
20" 54-"55.. wees 180,136 69] 177,717 34| 1,032] 180 2,124 815} 5,634] 64,800] 218] 171 
30—'55-'56........ 193,548 37| 186,611 02 986} 187 1,965 775| 5,602} 60,000] 241 189 
31—'56~-'57 aaa oh ee 178,060 68] 180,550 44 974] 201 1,985 780] 5,550] 62,500] 231] 185 
32—'57~'58....++--] 175,971 37| 190,735 70] 1,012] 242| 2,034} 795] 6,784] 65,500] 240/ 188 
33—'58-'59 nErAATONNI 188,139 20] 187,034 41| 1,054] 250 2,125 810] 8,701} 67,300] 231] 178 
34— 59-’60 BA. coHOt 185,216 17] 102,737 60| 1,107] 260 2,175 868) 6,287] 72,200} 222] 174 
35—'60-"61r........ 183,761 80} 183,762 70] 1,062| 212 2,025 835] 5,600] 70,000] 220] 173 
30—61-62 Desjaudiounts 163,852 51] 158,336 33 863) 153 1,668 612} 4,007) 60,300] 259] 183 
3762-63 Sineninens 164,884 29] 134,991 08 9734) 155 1,455 562} 3,108] 54,000] 240] 184 
38—63-'64 Bratanete le 195,537 89] 140,325 58 756] 176 1,518 603] 3,902 55,200] 248 198 
3964-65 saan ieielove 186,897 50] 180,065 30 802] 1090 1,875 635] 3,820] 58,600] 200] 237 
40—"65-'66 ceehaleos iets 221,191 85] 208,811 18 818] 186 1,504 643] 3,924) 61,200] 325| 255 
41—'66-°67 Se ir Bic 212,567 63) 227,063 07 846] 208 1,645 655] 5,050] 64,000] 348] 269 
42—’67-"68........ 217,577 25| 254,668 65 908} 250 1,710 702| 6,214] 66,300] 364| 282 


244,300 96, 274,025 32| 972; 246 1,956} 734} 6,470] 75,300] 374) 282 
283,102 87] 270,927 58] 044) 246 1,836] 603] 6,404] 75,750] 390] 287 
246,567 26] 267,555 27] 040] 227 1,957| 716] 5,833] 71,500] 368) 284 
294,566 86} 281,182 50 961} 236 2,011 762! 6,358} 76,500] 369] 203 
267,691 42| 278,830 24) 51] 217 2,145) 714) 5,725] 74,000] 391| 293 
290,120 34) 287,662 or 969] 241 2,195} 726/ 5,421) 74,700] 395] 297 
308,806 82] 206,789 65 952| 214 2,223 701) 6,361] 80,750] 423] 311 
310,027 62! 300,871 84] 079] 240 2,525 734| 7,836) 85,370] 422| 317 
203,712 62] 310,604 11 996} 234 2,106 727| 8,065} 86,300] 442] 312 
284,486 44| 284,540 71] 996] 209 2,237| 730} 7,578] 91,762) 385] 286 
273,001 53} 260,330 20] 946] 100 2,126] 710] 5,232) 87,573] 367| 275 
266,720 41} 259,709 86] 1,015] 256 2,308 761| 5,598] 096,724] 341] 256 
290,053 72| 284,414 22] 1,032] 255 2,653} 783] 5,022! 99,808] 363] 276 
342,778 47] 339,795 04] 1,070] 262 2,568] 790] 6,032! 104,308] 425] 318 
370,981 56) 354,105 80] 1,150] 301 2,659| 817] 6,527] 106,638} 433) 308 
385,004 10] 419,449 45 1,342] 401 2,930 962] 7,907] 116,314) 436] 312 
451,767 66) 460,722 83] 1,447] 380 2,990} 1,017} 8,734] 118,000] 453| 318 
524,544 93] 408,790 16] 1,469] 372 3,005] 1,058) 9,050] 120,000] 471] 324 
482,979 60] 507,988 79] 1,571| 302 3,063] 1,117] 10,031] 129,350] 454] 312 
548,729 87] 511,64 56] 1,620] 361 3,084] 1,173] 10,012] 129,462] 436] 316 
542,25 00] 507,049 11] 1,759] 478 3,155] 1,249} 10,326) 134,395] 478} 339 
671,171 39] 603,978 31| 1,879] 452 3:251| 1,204) 10,650] 141,075| 467] 322 
635,180 45| 671,207 23| 1,966] 406 3,270| 1,318] 11,320] 154,722| 500] 341 
662,789 28) 686.395 or! 1,986 1,360] 09,744] 159,206] 505| «346 
738,081 29] 689,026 12] 2,002 1,301] 11,232] 159,300] 404| 343 
621,608 56] 701,441 16] 2,010 12,784] 164,050 
627,609 14] 678,003 5 13,040] 180,813 
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GENERAL COMPARATIVE RESULTS—Continued. 


gu [og k cc) 
’ ~~ ° ‘ . 
Society's ae [EbslP2e.| 2 | a2 | Sa, [eedlts 
Year, Receipts | Expendi- $ E 8 a$ 8 4 gu s 83 eae |ea8/ ee 
gees me) 8 [eez/S255| © | SQ | Ses |Seee 
Z, Yar 6 $3 uv > 8 > Ses 
Se |z"s all 3 < a8 Zhe 
7O—'95-"06.....+.. $777,747 95) $609,855 36] 2,038] 693] 4,110] 1,500] 12,138] 186,343| $464 $343 
71—(96-'97 sivweackiate 588,318 52) 651,491 x1] 2,026] 411 3,001) 1,477] 11,706] 172,784] 441] 322 
72— 97-'08........] 592,227 86] 500,507 45] 1,850] 380 2,758] 1,43I| 9,193] 150,116] 413| 318 
73—(98-"09.. -..+ +. 516,245 79} 535,037 40] 1,824] 464 2,875] 1,357] 7,794] 146,604) 304] 293 
74— 99~1900.......) 532,336 08) 520,835 82! 1,762] 4509 2,591) 1,330] 7,400] 142,812] 380] 206 
75 1900-01 ......| 538,086 35] 404,130 71| 1,863] 484 2,741] 1,323| 8,115] 147,274) 373] 265 
76—r901~'02.......| 602,462 24) 548,676 55| 1,845] 422 2,484) 1,359] 7,305] 133,378] 404] 297 
77—1902-"03....... 560,517 30] 547,014 51| 1,871] 307 2,573} 1,350} 8,250] 141,269] 4o5| 229 
78—1903-’04.......| 444,501 27) 570,620 OI] 1,916] 388 2,613] 1,357| 8,940] 140,680] 420] 208 


79—I1904-'05....... 476,760 54) 534,021 17} 1,742| 335 2,302! 1,208) 6,618} 122,769] 412] 307 
8o—1905-’06.......| 494,320 73] 407,001 90] 1,641] 338 2,216) 1,157] 7,315] 115,824] 430] 303 


81—1906-’07. 478,576 57| 474,532 01] 1,572] 344 1,881] 1,011! 5,547] 99,519] 469] 302 
82—1907-"08.. . 544,720 II) 511,079 31) 1,677]..... 2,312] 1,220].......].....26-1 419] 305 
83—1008-’o9.......| 522,075 51) 525,773 41 X08 3) siete ce 25326] T,TOT)...ens|eosceess| 444] 324 
84—1900-’10.......! 662,175 19] 519,670 86] 1,663]..... 25304] T,2T3] 0-2. .4sefee2s0-.5| 428] 330 
85— 1910~’rr......| 531,900 07| 562,260 68] 1,692]..... ASOT eM aE oa lear-on litimicie ccs 428| 308 
86— rorr~'12.......| 504,601 18) 500,032 81 Tw aSt oc 2,513' 1,338! _6,285| 111,626! 442! 332 
2 OT ETON 2513) 15338! 0,285) 111,626! 442! 332 


1. The total receipts of the National Society, plus total receipts of its Constituent State Societies on 
their own fields for the eighty-six years, are $26,718,104.46. 

2. The total years of labor are 73,853. 

3. The average expenditure for a year of missionary labor includes the entire cost to the Society of ob- 
taining the missio: , defraying his expense to his field, and sustaining him on it, as well as the average pro- 
portion of all the expenses in conducting the institution. 
ee Ee eh ee ee ee 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CURRENT ACCOUNT 
FOR THE YEAR 


RECEIPTS. 
Contributions 
Shun cheswctee ae ncn ee e ele Caine eee $57,857.17 
Sundayeschools mewn cue wc Se eee 2,438.60 
GRE MSOCletieSss rs hicintre nineteen 1,083.63 
WVLOMIENZSy SOCICLIES tae tance ieee cokes 17,001.22 
arvdivadualis eee ceca cele s cin ese ae ee 26,010.10 
————— $104,390.72 
Amount Received from Constituent State 
Societies on Percentage Plan: 
Californiam (Nort ae cee ena scr eens $ 182.30 
Calitornia a (South)wees cs ten nae ner tases 1,461.36 
Connecticut ee sere tA Cleats Be 8,253.73 
LILO Late a ety Mee attr stereo 2,831.01 
OWA er eae eye ke Meee Pee ee ee ee ee 3,032.77 
SA TESAS I career th ote beck tre ane en eed Chan tee 633.50 
MGHIG AT eer Me hen ee et emer 1,864.27 
Mali eens et acc e Sore h ae Me ene earns 1,020.89 
Massachusettsimen, ao cumtan mints ee ee 3,719.36 
Min mesOtawertnr. Far teeny siete ee ees 506.03 
IMaSS OU Time iimeits cost c th eee ree Meier it eee 684.54 
iINebraskastser ern tnt te tate tree oer eme 500.00 
INieWartlampshinoume wren r ratte yee na 2,218.44 
ING Was ViORICNEN. peta rriciree race Mab Ln eR ey RIN 578.15 
ODIO om tS cnet Cee kyon Me ee 1,791.00 
RHOdeplsland se wk eee ree cae ae ae nee 485.41 
WWiertiGnte, mcr enti et ie Mee yee Pie 1,206.46 
Wishing torte mere eerrs on te ee eee 500.00 
DVISCON SIM Eur eis cor tace tee vee, 9 Ome eas 1,227.04 
——————_- 32,696.26 
$137,086.98 
MOPACIOA Msc. ew sce heok Reheat $122,851.61 } 
Less Legal and Estate Expenses $2,442.00 
Less Legacy Equalization Fund.. 7,605.65 
—_——_——- 10,047.65 
———- 112,803.96 
Income from Investments ...............+- $19,350.46 
Less Interest Paid on Conditional 
(IETS Be steer a $7,583.88 
Less Interest on Loans.......... 159.72 
7,743.60 
———___. 11,606.86 
From Joint Campaign Committee.......... 268.25 
$261,766.05 
CashvBalance,\ March 31.1919 f cosy ea see ee 1,146.04 


$262,912.09 
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Receipts of Constituent State Societies 


Income 
Contributions. Legacies. from Invest- 

B ' ments, etc, Total. 
California (North)..$ 7,392.08 $ 150.00 $ 1,303.76 $ 8,845.84 
California (South).. 16,920.66 TMGOO DOS coke eee 18,520.66 
Connecticut Carol PLO eT eeae 107.15 10,175.60 26,560.12 
RED OISs Cowen 14,713.96 25.00 685.32 15,424.28 
ONS OS RO ge a 15,189.46 500.00 818.97 16,508.43 
PCORSAS eye neo S DAUD TU pi actancceeree ihe ack poste 5,309.71 
Michigan RS raer sien cr 13,161.27 100.00 4,529.77 17,791.04 
ERD ee cts chk aa ees 5,786.46 11,732.84 3,372.04 20,891.34 
Massachusetts ..... 46,566.89 19,653.64 §,852.71 72,073.24 
Minnesota Jo. ..<.x RO BGT AST eck seat tus ee SNS 10,861.45 
MEISSOULT os es senda 0k LOTAR AO eS owns 610.99 10,731.39 
Nebraska. %i. oo 560s sa UR Eas Sao 572,12 9,885.60 
New Hampshire ... 4,774.76 5,469.83 5,109.39 15,353.98 
Wewavork ce oct. 6 TI 1OG:30r aoe 1,501.74 14,608.04 
ONES See TASAST AN Ve oe ee 3 206.58 14,637.98 
Rhode Island ..... 1,971.70 10.00 1,497.71 3,479.41 
Vermont .. ey eae 3,056.15 6,989.87 2,679.05 12,725.07 
Washington eeterntet LAO 9S ea sie e 415.91 18,336.84 
MV ESGONSIN 1.0.0. 5 11,018.35 1,175.00 1,368.90 13.562.25 

$237,892.78 $47,513.33 $40,700.56 $326,106.67 

Less amount paid to National Society.............. 32,696.26 
——————— $293,410.41 
Amount raised by City Societies for Support of Pastors........ 39,514.72 
Total Receipts of National, State, and City Societies............ $594,691.18 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
CETTE ESS BS 0s SCRA ve RM oP iB Raph ha eR Poa $190,738.11 
Amount Paid to Constituent State Societies on Percentage Plan: 

Calitormiam North ya. sca ees ee cateie acetals $ 80.12 

Caliorniag ( SOUtD) inal aeecoehe ee tone me slian 69.45 

REGNUM CLICULRS RE rel heal ete bles 6,367.51 

LOU BRT YO SESS | 722: 3 ae dere ne ere BINS ire ACAI BO Sa ea 854.84 

LIGIRE oar Hi are etn ig hair Age A oP aa 1,131.01 

ass Samy: eye els Re obs laine Oal ots shane ke os 45.85 

RCI ati eMemret ta seein aa tan ae bee BALA 274.31 

INV SC 5 ae eh ata Oreo a cy ane ee Rare 894.43 

REASSACHUSELES cera reiioe Coe eee oie s 2,270.15 

MME imiaeSOtamge ere cen oe icicinrecsciee ie aise Me isl ore aiboane 643.45 

IVETSSOUT Maree eee ree Pea ee slate kate 47.75 

DNiebina Skaaeisci ee icine aie cin ecdiare Wed 149.74 

Newphiamp shire. tt ack ots ce ces sie sicle ocetee 1,351.69 

IEW ie MOTI ects wicte ie canto alo eone tees lu wide ada ls ag 4,945.51 

OOM ee crit r ioc ee ein clic eralbate 481.03 

BETIS VV ANIL en aie skins once sais aires 47.08 

Modemlslaind a er ase cegiae es soc hc ninendats 1,000.17 

IWVIEENION UE Sieg aia aeaiieie en ee aaoeleeeie a als 1,574.87 

Wiashingstonioue ee coc) soles senries on een aee 15,64 

IVISCOMSIT AIO coil a saw cecleleais cielo tis bad ebies uy 392.67 

1a Le lancieleiey $22,637.27 


$213,375.38 
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DISBURSEMENTS—(Continued) 


WiomanissDepartiment facta: ott re ner cote caer Gena 2,828.30 
Publicattonsm eee ee a. Ses OS toe $ 7,567.23 
Less amount received for literature........ 363.34 

SSS SSS 7,203.89 

PATO CMC IES at erteieds chee roe he ae CA TE 5,534.66 

Ndministratione a. 4 ei oot ee amen meet ae eet meme 32,744.83 

NalarysorelHonoraryssecretaryece en. co ee een een 1,025.00 

$262,712.06 

Gash BalancesMarche31" 1912see ene ere 200.03 

$262,912.09 


Disbursements of Constituent State Societies for Work in Their 
Respective Fields: 


Galiiosnias(North) eee eae eee eee $10,459.14 
GalitorniastSoutli) mee eas eee ene ee 15,126.46 
CONNECHICUE Me heen cree ee ma a 26,672.32 
LiTOIS MIS Are cee an ee ee 12,099.76 
CR HEIN ack San yeast er treatin ator ab Wee atid AL nas Pen GR 14,420.12 
IGanSAS accent oon oe eee ee ne 6,454.72 
Michigan eee rea nee ee toe 18,077.32 
ULEEOLSS 5 ae ce Reta a aes OA an RP NOR Ges Te 17,366.84 
Massachusetts, scenic terrace eee 67,119.68 
INT eS Otame eet ea eee ite So ag ee 11,426.16 
IMNSSOuri pe ee oe ee he oe eee 12,024.81 
INebraslcamer eter erie ai ten neh ae eee 10,278.56 
INewetlampshirel v5 s5. come ale ed ee 12,746.49 
Newall Or kt eat aetna cs ane Satan Cece ee ene 19,154.26 
OUGEYEY: asin Resets HANS, Cee es Se ELE RR etd te 12,177.85 
Rhodegicland teri ere ee eee eee 3,629.11 
WeErmonte cereeine wet ceca ee ne) trot 7,019.91 
Washitictonghin sss sreeene ents © heen en ra 19,700.19 
WVSCONSINIE Spt oer nee te) Dee bet ee eee 15,389.60 
$311,343.30 
Less amount received from National Society...... 22,637.27 

——— $288,706.03 

Amount expended by City Societies for support of Pastors.. 39,514.72 

IBASLOLS st lee, ca enk css ate ena ty te LS 39,514.72 


eee} $590,932.81 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OF CURRENT ACCOUNT 


RECEIPTS 
Churches t Constituent 
Individuals Legacies State Total 
etc. (Net) Societies 

PAR HAGIS [ele creisicievals niciere sitie eaislere $151.61 $151.61 
PRLASK Amt cists ole Rivrsaiets HOSOI TC OD 100.00 100.00 
Arizona . eisvereietevsre siciersisharsts 427.85 427.85 
PAL TICAeaisteicc a /ainiela aioe tates 20.00 20.00 
Anonymous .. sei ere 500.00 ? 500.00 
BS tl PACA Geese eiale iol alelpiel ste Sieiele tea 10.00 10.00 
California (North) .....sse0s-<e 159.83 182.30 342.13 
California (South) ........ aie 241.63 4,177.26 1,461.36 5,880.25 
Canada sain er = oi SACO OHO SCE TIO 20.00 20.00 
MColorado mm asincicsi<sic)sicles Sites 4,568.82 4,568.82 
Connecticut i iasens cists sits eres Onn 19,963.37 $124,852.25 $8,253.73 53,069.35 
Delaware’ Were c.c sci cewintsveses eeiae 1.00 1.00 
District of Columbia. aavevets aiataietere 1,408.48 1,408.48 
Florida 564.24 564.24 
Georgia 401.42 401.42 
Hawaii 27.00 27.00 
Wdahio te cichals cloicle re ess 3:0 538.18 538.18 
Illinois 1,458.85 42.80 2,831.01 4,327.16 
Indiana 1,492.73 1,492.73 
OW Bere siere ot ais ase 844.76 975.00 8,032.77 4,852.53 
Kansas .... 98,01 683.50 731.51 
Kentucky 11.00 11.00 
Louisiana 323.45 323.45 
Maine! eis 01 soder ° 1,158.95 1,020.89 2.179.84 
Maryland 184.19 134.19 
Massachusetts ..... eleiog sisiataisie 26,024.44 60,388.03 » 8,719.36 90,131.83 
Michizane, 0 occ. syareraiars S6n0K6 565.21 1,079.75 1,864.27 3,509.23 
Wbtri OSOtHME Asierataron celoieva alee nets 1,135.30 506.03 1,641.33 
Mississippi ...... Mateieuniacereters saa 10.00 10.00 
MISSOUTIN Visiesine asia eee o SOROae 227.90 684.54 912.44 
MO Can aims vatis a, cfalPik aides aslahiaie os 1,185.45 1,185.45 
Nebraska) stacnccr stejelacre aheieatares 557.38 500.00 1,057.38 
INEVAGH sic 'enls cictets Romatstnistctataietsl ere 18.42 18.42 
New Hampshire ......... ergiayg 3,551.90 1,146.54 2,218.44 6,916.88 
ING We TOLBEY” fais sietcienisiects ale slot. 5,003.96 1,143.83 6,147.79 
New ork elsvevavatmtaa te Lseciseewe. 10,372.41 12,769.86 578.15 23,720.42 
53.10 53.10 
195.20 195.20 
2,258.81 2,258.81 
781.56 1,791.00 2,572.56 
1,126.32 1,126.32 
ORE ROWS eaistesiclalels cis’ 8 sie niafeiniata 1,990.44 250.00 2,240.44 
Pennsylvania ......... EAA 1,047.68 1,047.68 
HOGS WAS lAtd N.. wien Sac erie ate 1,550.06 485.41 2,035.47 
SOUL Dakotay ea ho ee ee me 3,912.80 3,912.80 
Outram Carolinian. cw eaieicts becca 5.00 5.00 
PR OTHESSEC Uae ou caine siayo' Sea wareas 138.90 133.90 
ekaAS Wars ie Gis sete oe aivhalelshars 1,094.42 1,094.42 
italien ais sccm Meas ete wtefaveretererers 145.50 145.50 
MERRION E Boxe cas asin 3,0 ey : 4,162.90 4,488,84 1,206.46 9,858.20 
Virginia Rietelafetelsiale iss ciateinetevs Ane 86.27 36.27 
Washington Lote cesenscice ce 1,516.73 500.00 2.016.73 
West Virginia ........ eipitelesiag 37.33 37.33 
Wisconsin ..... : 774.98 1,489.80 1,227.04 3,491.82 
Wyoming ... ac 5 295.48 295.48 
$104,390.72 $112,803.96 $32,696.26 $249,890.94 


Net Income from Investments... $11,606.86 
From Joint Campaign Committee 268.25 11,875.11 


Potala s “45 $261,766.05 
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DISBURSEMENTS 


for 


75 


Missionary Labor in Co-operating States and Missionary Districts. 


English Immigrant 

Churches, Churches. 

YETTA AS Os SE UR OS pe ee ae SHO POS SOM wa wee 
EMER iM R es eS ee PASS OT ha ere 
(ho LTS SU a og alse DBO e 3h Le Rane ene 
ESSE SS ae SN ae ee BGS. SOM Wi wie steal en 
PPRROOER CE ree ee a 10,854.34 $ 2,474.64 
mristrict of Columbia............. OOO Oni bem aba es shana 
RSE Meher s es iN hh (he tlehe Bie yk uae ea ees 
2 EN pA Rae S54 Sao e ee nate kee 
LUE: cline eae a aera 7,210.72 310.00 
1) TUDE: es a een ea 6,506.81 670.78 
1 LESTE TEV SS ee ase AUR US te Nek ae ater 
ISLES SULT ECG Be pe lS a renga BOGIOSER IN plait else 
itomiatioerar ek ct. Pooh 2 fae ed Oe 15,469.92 1,478.58 
IYROMPIRESSOS eke ciod wok cede cle 1,074.99 1,087.58 
PSGWENTeXICON Ss oo. seule ee eye REG OOM. ilieciaein gar 
Bontin Carolina bets. pee HSN Nik reise 
eartmbakota) ooo 0. cack e kee ok 19,293.52 2,276.48 
iabminia eon ee te ke OSBG2:68 owe en nr aca 
MRC POR reo Ss semley Sibc se hs 10,060.10 2,006.60 
HVGMUSVIVANIA Ts fc. a's swctiaeecdsc es 5,464.43 4,397.85 
Sonia) ADEM et ees een ee 20,060.30 720.93 
TESS EVESSYSP Sy i ee aa BOD00 ih en eer 
UGE 8 ate SE Re nea a Oso 6 Le ae ae 
LINED. ae, SEIS Se I a a Seated NA) ONS Gts tee 
SOE a SES ea nik ean ene ae 599.99 396.13 
PVVEV CHITA SHEN wee, cairo ick oe avaimic DOTS Dae mans kicsen ec 
SVEXSES ELIS) Af re en te LONLM Ewe hie acento 
$155,614.07 $15,819.57 

Immigrant Churches in Constituent States. 

DIE SR ERE SURE $ 260.50 
LSPS io eles A OEE AS) 7 Age Say a Ba A 1,080.98 
SDAP EET) Ce det oie TUN Dad EN he ees NE th eA 651.35 
MINERS OLA Meee oF See tenes eeajoll al sacsieiacocde Mints esis 4,598.68 
I NHISSYS CES ST" coc es SERN OU 783.69 
JN RECENT SEY ice ER Eat eg IN arc TE IRE Oe 3,408.45 
Menyanilatiap SIE Etoiere a ie stam aie Kalu e ei oioletie’ eid eieiin 35.00 
New York (including Ellis Island).............. 1,164.34 
CC EG ON oy So die UI RUN A RAT A MOAR aa a OPE 1,849.55 
ULI ROETE ST ea ga a GO aca 2,059.38 
VIS COMSI Timm tere aoe nitro Sieitie loalare aie sinieis alee ble 3,412.55 


$171,433.64 


$ 19,304.47 
$190,738.11 
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Administration, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Salary of H. C. Herring, General Secretary.. $5,000.00 
Salary of H. F. Swartz, Associate Secretary.. 3,500.00 
Part Salary R. L. Breed, Assistant to General 


Secretary. seehe skorts acinctac beens ee neat 1,000.00 

@lericalaServicesse ose eee penne en: 1,949.00 
TREASURY. 
SalanyOmWeebaslougee, =i reasuterre.. cc: $4,000.00 
Salary of J. T. Brinckerhoff, Asst. Treasurer... 2,200.00 
GlericaleServicese s,s ce de tac ocean some a a ereisea 1,900.00 
MISCELLANEOUS 

MectinzoLeDitectons 44. aont mei vi ee $1,492.65 
Weraveling  ExpenS€S wa.as aces mapas eines «cl 3,199.07 
Rent, Furniture, and Care of Rooms......... 3,343.92 
Ipostagew -Lelegrams, setCrse sm neatienineeense iat 1,799.52 
PireichtmCartarey CtCn an atin oicioe aie 139.65 
Stationerya Maps) BOOKS, etGy oa. aoe ae eer 837.02 
GlericalgServicesin. snisvote cn en eee 884.00 


$11,449.00 


8,100.00 


$11,695.83 


Mhotal Administrations Hxpenses. oc. eeecs oe © 
Elonoranysoectetanven lbw Clank. cna neem cnre 
General Expenses. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Share of Deficit “The American Missionary”.. $3,368.46 


Booksmatnd. leaflets erat eee aie ne $2,781.44 
Less Receipts for Literature........ 363.34 
2,418.10 
Artis alge lvepOrts m- Pee ace oem are eens 226.50 
Glericalg@Servicesactems sans see een ee 1,690.83 
AGENCIES. 
Expenses of Field Workers ................. $2,777.61 
3 “ Missionary Meetings............ 797.89 
ee soeanniialiMeetingm a. ease e ere 1,051.04 
© Berd Verticsin pauatts see ee eee 177.60 
Apportionnrents Commissionua. |e 1,730.52 


ee ee eee ee 


$7,703.89 


6,534.66 


May, 1912 


$31,244.83 
1,025.00 
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General Expenses—(Continued). 


WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT. 


Salary of Secretary, Miss M. L. Woodberry.. $1,200.00 


Distribution of Missionary Boxes, etc. ...... 42.00 
OS aga CO Re ae ee eneE 1,162.30 
MPOPICMI Se PMICORS Soe yale ce oe eke ok ve 424.00 
2,828.30 
$15,566.85 
Disbursed to Constituent State Societies.............c0c000055. 22,637.27 
Total Expenditures for all Purposes.................5. $262,712.06 


AUDITOR’S CERTIFICATE. 


This is to certify that I have examined the accounts of the Treasurer 
of The Congregational Home Missionary Society for the year ending 
March 31, 1912, and find the same correct, together with the proper vouch- 
ers in connection with the accounts. 


May 2, 1912. JOHN H. ALLEN, Public Auditor. 


INVESTMENT FUNDS—March 31, 1912 


Book Value of Investments, March 31, 1911...............005. $539,615.06 
Reduced during the Year to March 31, 1912, by transfer to 

Generalg bund forceurrent, works tts. A.) ees ae east 3,266.35 

TS SUBNT ee. Gin ADS peor a cud ee Oe Onn Oa ae $536,348.71 
To which add receipts during the twelve months as follows: 
Prrroutrosia WeGilte PUN oe oo ions 6 we cfoceeeu teas bs $92.973.00 
CesT AIMETTE RELIG er ea ee RiGee Mn se oe os sks ota s 9,454.99 
Weracy, Equalization Pundis 0. si)... lee ciel hase eee 7,605.65 
PPS Some VOTE OE SEAT C o2-0 occu ue cod chee vase se usta lose oes Redes: >. 6,204.56 
JA. TEL, TLRHIS Oe rae TST OKs Fe le ne ea een cee eh en ng 1,542.98 
SMC USEPA CCOUINT We Sener yet at ec. gn SOB a os 6.00 

————_ 117,787.18 


$654,135.89 


Made up of 
Domdsmotacks. Mortoages. sie ¢scc5a¢2ssss00 oc oeces $636,417.58 
Seer imb CMOSILSmah eee ors reiacien tee. vote hee ulns co ay alle Feer 
$654,135.89 
List of Funds—March 81, 1912. 
Dene tad Ae eee iy a ose ho ok oe Oe coe ds $172,033.30 
Wesacvel qualizdtiony Buti sse ive. ov seme a oe maiden ca ysis a Be she's ays 15,000.00 


Temporary Funds—Bonds, Stocks, Certificates, Deeds, etc.... 15,564.68 
Permanent Funds: 

N. S. Wordin eUTNCed eid tsar este ere $126,583.89 

Jas. McQuesten PR Ae Sr are ea 100,000.00 

S. W. Swett Exigency OE UE a eels eee 50,000.00 
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List of Funds—(Continued). 


iver. 6 ete DUNG eee arises cet 50,000.00 
reat Fee shee NOLAN RE peo: Prone 
CRS! LLANE CEN Ga cats Reems GI 18,930.22 
Mary E. Luther Pe ees Nefenel auch oe che aes ane 
C. LL. Ford pe NMR Ste AB Behe oo 075. 
Susan Goddard CO RU ee oe ae Pa Rey 6,289.05 
Dr. M. Spalding Cer eine ere MEI ORB pee ac 5,431.12 
Mary A. Goddard BS ACER Cou et oh 5,171.62 
Robert Hamilton COLE tel aah sista onetetaiaae ahets 5,000.00 
G. L. Newton Sin Ty WR Mt ee ae Be 5,000.00 
S. B. Lord Lala aha Bis saPS hel aa Sana 4,975.00 
Sarah M. Allen hg PA ea na ere 4,000.00 
F. B. Dingley SS gen ier ay eet eae aes 2,754.30 
Catherine A. Blakeman SMES bay Sa Aliso eee ict CME To 2,000.00 
Martha J. Kimball PN ie secre 2,000.00 
Luther Farnam Se orn Ba tera eas 1,900.00 
Elvira S. Spalding is Piteee aes, o Micke atocoeners Snr 
H. G. Story SEN Ee Le Rae NAT 5450. 
C. N. Hayward : Bas TEN te an Fh ie Das 
& We Tuttle oO en oro ey 
L. S. Baker Bh he ss Haars oes PONS MD 1,000.00 
Sarah Townsend Titlab etre tanm ap ota Ans. 1,000.00 
Edward Taylor Lela mein a8 ahs wpe Oe 900.00 
S. A. Hopkins Se Oe ie eee er na 897.05 
Timothy Moore Saat SA ee OUI PN 875.00 
A. H. Bray sc T Se Mn, Meena a 100.00 
S. F. C. Selden LR I ee hee 100.00 
W. L. Durand Se Lee Oe eras 100.00 
H. W. Avery eA Geet Ashe nev Sa 100.00 


$450,566.16 


$653,164.14 

PS DeSeLACCOURE Se ac aaa e cae PEE a EE ee 18.00 
Trustee Funds—Funds temporarily in the hands of Trustees 

on Settlement of Estates 


ecauelelecni al Saas: etaibey siie is iahecenavonelerenakn eestelecauer 953.75 
LOtal ee ee ret ae ares ea Co Oe ee ee $654,135.89 
The above Funds are invested in the following Securities: 
Bonds—March 31, 1912. 

s0nbondsaWiestmotores Ratlroadme4 7a... = ee eee es $ 30,000.00 
20m. St. Joseph & Grand Island Railroad 4%...... eee 20,000.00 
200) * No. Pacific & Great Northern Railroad 4%........ 19,325.00 
16 “ Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 4%........ 15,556.25 
16 Hi Manhattan Railway Company 4%.............000. 15,515.00 
15a0 Baltimore, & Ohio Railroad: 4%...:osccs.. cco 15,025.00 
15  “ Delaware & Hudson Railroad Company 4%........ 14,997.50 
15 “ Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad AG he els 14,512.50 
15  “ New York, Gas, Elec. Light, Heat & Power Co. 4%. 14,250.00 
15 “ St. Louis Southwestern Railroad 4%.............. 13,852.50 
i Unione acinc Railroad. 4% ne a 10,287.50 
AOS Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad AG Were 10,025.00 
IKE 4 BAe Bluff Point Land Improvement Company CaaS he 10,000.00* 
10 “ New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad WARS esis 10,000.00 


*Signifies that securities thus marked were given to the Society and 
not purchased by it as an investment. 
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Bonds—(Continued). 
TO. = Pittsburgh & Western Railroad 4%................ 
OE pts Louisville & Nashville Railroad 4%.............45. 
5 “Long Island Railroad Ferry Company, 4%4%....... 
5 + New York, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 4%. 
iets Michigan State Telephone Company 5%........... 
2 a Indianapolis Water Company 414%.............. 
il . New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 6%. 
ta City of Elizabeth, New Jersey 4%.............4. 
1 : Hocking Valley Railroad 4144%..........ccccceeues 
1 as Independence Water Co., Missouri 5%............. 
1 = Citymore Norwich) “Cons 4% sles Ske cee ae 
1 ; Northern Indiana Gas & Electric Co. 5%......... 
1 ch Adams Express Company 4%. 2.0.0... ...0cccebeuee 
Stocks 

deronares )& T. Fairbanks Company: ...2..c....00).05... 
50 “ Hutchins Securities Company, New Jersey........ 
50 “ Washington Water Power Company, Washington 
50 = Horr-Warner Co., Wellington, Ohio.............. 
Pier reverand Trust Company. : oii. cos.ce cok. oases es 
12 9 Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co........... 
120 es American: Coal Co; New Jerseys). fc06505 oc ckes 
25 = Union Typewriter Company, New York......... 
25 s William Street Offices, New York............... 
25 mee ecnrericane Chicle Co... New: Jersey-yk\o sc oo eke ce 
One. Manhattan Railway Company 210i... (5.00268 
12 “ Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis R. R... 

6 ig Investment Securities Co. New York............ 

9 . Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern R. R....... 

5 Consols Securities Company of New York............... 


2 Certificates (First and Second) Omaha Water Company. 
7 Shares Stafford Mills, Fall River, Mass................+. 

poe eaerenante Mic (Co. Pall River i Mass... . fcscas ec 
- Border City Mfg. Co., Fall River Mass........... 
pinger Mig.Co, New, Jerseys mci cio aden oaus 
Page Woven Wire Fence Company............... 
ss ConcordeG Montreal ailroad acts 222 tee ok ee 


Ww onan 


Mortgages. 


Moricavesnin News VOL City secs corel hci sco oo Sale let clade 
“$ Outside ole News VOL City, csc ie seceles ale cette 


Real Estate. 


Real Estate Redwood Falls, Minnesota................00000% 

a a PLOUSL OIE DEXA SEN Vectra Aiea ais tte eet 
Chicago lllinoism gas celine Oe ee 
he Hl elena NiOrbaniaeici ne nia rape ee ede er 
Denver Coloradom ne ray metus availa s. 
Sy pts Fitchburg, Massachusetts ........ Mialatel alate iel si sles ss 
Spinel dyViissOuriiceuin neue a ela eo, 


“ “cc 


19 


10,000.00 
9,887.50 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
3,000.00* 
2,000.00* 
1,315.00* 
1,000.00* 
1,000.00* 
1,000.00* 
1,000.00* 
1,000.00* 
1,000.00* 


$255,548.75 


$ 6,000.00* 
5,000.00* 
5,000.00* 
5,000.00* 
4,000.00* 
3,000.00* 
3,000.00* 
2,500.00* 
2,500.00* 
2,500.00* 
1,750.00* 
1,176.00* 
1,035.00* 

900.00* 
900.00* 
850.00* 
700.00* 
700.00* 
500.00* 
500.00* 
500.00* 
450.00* 
200.00* 


$48,661.00 


$ 85,500.00 
229,000.00 


$314,500.00 


$ 5,000.00* 
3,500.00* 
2,000.00* 
1,920.00* 
1,300.00* 

750.00* 
275.00* 


$14,745.00 


*Signifies that securities thus marked were given to the Society and 


not purchased by it as an investment. 
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Savings Banks. ‘ 


Metropolitan Savings Bank Book, New York City............ $ 1,136.407 
Savings Bank Book, Keene, New Hampshire...............-- 4.68 
$1,141.08 
Personal Notes. 

5 Notes ($100 each) J. D. Clarkson .................+--000- $ 500.007 

ih Note, AlicesH® Wiiglits hac scot cicero ct a ceiae 50.00 
“3 $550.00 
On Special Deposit. 

Special Deposit Lincoln Trust Company, New York.......... $ 17,587.86 

WY ¥ American Exchange Bank, New York........ 130.45 
$17,718.31 
With Trustees on Settlement of Estates. 

Savinesabank Book in, New ielampshirel s.r $ 445.11* 

Savinesubank Books muMiassachusetts sac sercctunccemies ete 402.65* 

SeCUn MES MIN EE XAG) tro coi acisawls oo ce dermaaans Mraah ole ont ae 105.99* 

$953.75 

Suspense Account, 

MatiouseSeciiitiess of Goubtial valtieaan sass sele eaten nro $ 18.00* 

Summary. 

Bonds (seen list) geen cc titec eee $255,548.75 

Mortgages hc BoP ate steltucderer een eed een enraaote 314,800.00 

Stocks se Gacietaire wot sot peicnee See 48,661.00 

Real Estate Mage Ha riatucts cio cea hers eee Shears 14,745.00 

Savings Banks SO a a CE a ie ey eee ae ie de ee 1,141.08 

Personal Notes HE Ooaarl ting era e cits o> ees 550.00 

Special Deposit SRN rae tics Ad cee h ox 17,718.31 

With Trustees on Settlement of Estate (see list)......-..... 953.75 

SUSPENS CMA CCOUNE ain sreyrcine or ace ert te Te ee ee ee ee 18.00 


$654,135.89 


I have made an examination this day, May 2, 1912, of the securities, 
consisting of bonds, stocks, mortgages, etc., belonging to The Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society, at their offices, 287 Fourth Avenue, and the 
Madison Safe Deposit Company, New York, and find the same correctly 
recorded according to the Book Account, with a valuation of $653,182.14 for 
the year ending March 31, 1912, a Suspense Account being included with a 
nominal amount of $18.00. In this account all securities of doubtful value 
are recorded. The Trustee Account consists of securities in the hands of 
Trustees pending final settlement of estates, and the book value of the 
same amounts to $953.75. This, added to the $653,182.14, makes a total of 
$654,135.89, together with surety bonds of $20,000 of the Treasurer and 
Assistant Treasurer. 

All respectfully submitted, 


JOHN H. ALLEN, 
Public Auditor. 


*Signifies that securities thus marked were given to the Society and 
not purchased by it as an investment. 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


Congregational Home Missionary Society 


ARTICLE I. 


NAME. 
The Society shall be called The Congregational Home Missionary Society. 


ARTICLE II. 
OBJECT. 


The object of this Society shall be to assist in their work the Home Mission- 
ary Societies connected with the Congregational denomination in the several 
States of the Union, to aid congregations that are unable to support the Gospel 
ministry, and, in general, to send the Gospel and the means of Christian educa- 
tion to the destitute within the United States and the West Indies. 


ARTICLE III. 


MEMBERSHIP, 

The members of this Society shall consist of honorary life members, life 
members, members elected by such Home Missionary Societies of the several 
States and State Associations or State Conferences, and the officials of the 
Society during their respective terms of office. 

1. Any persons chosen as President, Vice-President, Treasurer, Auditor, 
General Secretary, Assistant Secretary, Recording Secretary, member of the 
Board of Directors or of the Executive Committee, shall be a voting member 
during the term of his service. 

2. Life members appearing on the roll at the date of the passage of this 
article shall retain their voting right, unless it be voluntarily surrendered. 

3. The Congregational Churches of this country shall be represented in 
the voting membership of this Society by members elected in number and man- 
ner as follows: 

Each such State Home Missionary Society, or in such States as have no 


Home Missionary Society, the State Conference or Association, may elect three 
members, and in addition one member for every 5,000 church members within 


the State. c ; , 
At the first election by the State Society one-third of the members shall 


be elected for one year, one-third for two years, and one-third for three years; 
and thereafter one-third shall be elected each year for a term of three years. 
In any year the State Societies may elect members to fill vacancies. | 

It is recommended that the number of members be in all cases divided be- 


tween ministers and laymen as nearly equally as is practicable. 
4. Honorary Life Members—Any person on whose behalf fifty dollars 
shall be paid into the treasury of this Society, or into the treasury of any of 
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the State Societies at any one time, accompanied by a request for honorary 
life membership, shall be an honorary life member with all the privileges of 
membership, except voting. 

5. At any Annual Meeting of the Society all pastors of Congregational 
Churches and all delegates regularly chosen by Congregational Churches in 
response to an invitation from the Executive Committee of the Society, shall 
be enrolled as Corresponding Members with privileges of the floor, but no vote. 


ARTICLE IV. 
OFFICERS. 


The Officers of this Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Treas- 
urer, an Auditor, a General Secretary, one or more Assistant Secretaries, a 
Recording Secretary, a Board of Directors, and an Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE V. 
ELECTIONS. 


1. The President, Vice-President, Auditor, and Recording Secretary shall 
be elected by ballot, annually, by the Society at the annual meeting. 

2. The General Secretary and the Treasurer shall be elected annually by 
the Board of Directors. 

3. The Board of Directors shall consist of not less than twenty mem- 
bers, namely, one representative from each Constituent State Society, the Presi- 
dent, ex officio, and six Directors at large, as hereinafter provided, and shall be 
elected at the Annual Meeting of the Society as follows: 

(a)—Each Constituent State Society shall send in two nominations for 

the representative in the Board above provided for, one of a minister 
and one of a layman, and the nominations so made shall be trans- 


mitted at once to the Nominating Committee. Said committee shall 
present one of these at the annual meeting for election by the Society. 


(b)—There shall be six Directors elected at large, at least two of whom 
shall be from Codéperating States; and all of whom shall be nominated 
by the Nominating Committee. 


(c)—The President of the Society, ex officio, shall be a member of the 
Board of Directors and shall be its chairman. 


(d)—The General Secretary shall be an honorary member of the Board 
without vote, and shall be expected to be present at all except execu- 
tive sessions. 


(e)—When any Director shall have held office for seven successive years he 
shall be for one year ineligible for reélection. 


(f)—No paid official of any State Society shall be a member of the Board 
of Directors. 


4. An Executive Committee of eleven members shall be appointed by the 
Board of Directors at the Annual Meeting. The General Secretary, ex officio, 
shall be a member of this committee. The remaining ten members shall serve 
in terms of two years each, and at the expiration of three full terms a member 
shall be for one year ineligible for reélection. At least four of the members of 
the committee, beside the General Secretary, shall be chosen from the members 
of the Board of Directors. The membership of the Board of Directors and of 
the Executive Committee shall be divided as equally as practicable between min- 
isters and laymen. 
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5. There shall be a Nominating Committee of seven, three of whom shall 
be elected at the Annual Meeting in 1906 for one year and four for two years, 
and at the expiration of the term of any member his successor shall be elected 
for two years. They shall be elected on the nomination of the Nominating 
Committee of the preceding year, care being taken to see that the different 
sections of the country are recognized in this Committee as far as practicable. 
No member shall be immediately reéligible. 

6. One or more Assistant Secretaries, as may be needed, shall be ap- 
pointed annually by the Board of Directors on the nomination of the Executive 
Committee. 

7. Vacancies in any office, Board, or Committee may be filled by the 
Board of Directors for the unexpired term. 


ARTICLE VI. 
VOTERS. 

All members elected by the churches through their State Societies and State 
Associations or State Conferences as herein provided, bringing proper credentials, 
and life members and officers of the Society, who shall be present and cause 
their names to be registered upon a roll to be made at each annual or other 
meeting of this Society by the Recording Secretary, and no other persons, 
shall have the right to vote at the annual election, and in annual or other 
meetings of the Society upon questions there arising. 


ARTICLE VII. 
THE PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT. 
It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings of the Society. 
In his absence the Vice-President shall preside. In the absence of both of these, 
any member of the Society, duly chosen, may preside at any meeting of the 
Society. : 


ARTICLE VIII. 
THE TREASURER. 

The Treasurer shall receive and have personal charge of all funds from 
collections, legacies, or other sources, which are designed for the current ex- 
penses of the Society, and the custody of its trust funds, and shall keep them 
in such depositories as may be designated by the Board of Directors, and shall 
disburse the same as said Board and its Executive Committee shall direct. 
He shall give bonds annually for such amount as the Board of Directors shall 
determine, and shall conduct the correspondence and other business of his 
office under the general supervision of the Board of Directors and its Executive 


Committee. 


ARTICLE IX. 
THE AUDITOR. 

It shall be the duty of the Auditor prior to each Annual Meeting to exam- 
ine the Treasurer’s vouchers, books, and accounts, and all certificates of stocks, 
bonds, and other securities held by the Treasurer, and check all investments 
of the funds of the Society, and certify to the correctness of the same. 
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ARTICLE X. 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY. 


The General Secretary of the Society, with the aid of his Assistant Secretary 
or Assistant Secretaries, shall conduct all correspondence relating to the office; 
he shall strive to work in closest sympathy with the State Societies and their 
Secretaries or Superintendents; he shall make known by personal presentation, 
correspondence, and otherwise, to State and local Associations and Conferences, 
to churches and individuals, the object and claims of the Society and its com- 
ponent State Societies, and shall have charge and direction of the work of the 
Society under the general supervision of the Board of Directors and its Execu- 
tive Committee. He shall present the minutes of the Executive Committee and 
all its transactions to the Board of Directors at each of its meetings; he shall 
prepare the yearly report of the Board of Directors for the Annual Meeting 
of the Society, and submit the same for adoption at a meeting of the Board or 
of its Executive Committee, as the Board may direct prior to the said Annual 
Meeting. He shall be an honorary member of the Board of Directors and shall 
attend all its meetings except the executive sessions. 


ARTICLE XI. 
THE RECORDING SECRETARY. 


The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of all meetings and proceedings 
of the Society, and at each annual or other meeting of the Society shall make 
up a roll of persons entitled to vote at such meeting, as provided in Article VI. 


ARTICLE XII. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND ITS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


1. The Board of Directors, subject only to the review and judgment of 
the Society at its Annual Meeting, shall have the management of all the prop- 
erty and business of the corporation, except as herein otherwise provided. It 
shall hold at least two meetings annually, and special meetings may be called 
at any time by the President and three Directors on ten days’ notice. Nine mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. Its annual meet- 
ing shall be held at the time of the Annual Meeting of the Society, after its 
appointment at that meeting, and on the call of the General Secretary, or, in case 
of a vacancy in that office, on the call of the President. At this meeting the 
Board shall appoint the General Secretary, Treasurer, the Superintendents in the 
Cooperating States and the Missionary Districts, and shall elect its Executive 
Committee for the ensuing year and transact any other appropriate business. Its 
other stated meeting shall be on the Wednesday after the third Sunday ot 
January, due notice of which meeting shall be given to each Director by the 
General Secretary, or in case of a vacancy in that office, by the President. At 
this meeting it shall determine the apportionment of home missionary funds 
among all the States, whether Constituent, Codperating, or Missionary, and 
other related matters, and pass upon any questions involving the comprehensive 
work or administration of the Society. It shall assemble at one or the other 
of these meetings, as far as possible, State Secretaries, Superintendents in 
Codperating States, the Missionary Districts, and such other representatives of 
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State Societies as may be by said Societies appointed, in order that the needs 
and opportunities in each of these States may be thoroughly presented to the 
Board. 

Any and all real estate acquired by The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, either by gift, devise, or purchase, may be sold by the Board of 
Directors. 

2. The Board of Directors may prescribe suitable regulations for the 
affairs of the Executive Committee, and may delegate to the Executive Commit- 
tee, by vote, any of the powers given to the Board of Directors, including the 
power to sell and convey real estate. The Executive Committee shall, for the 
time being, except as limited by vote of the Directors, have and exercise all the 
powers of the Board of Directors in the management of the business and affairs 
of the corporation, and it may authorize the seal of the corporation to be affixed 
to all such contracts, papers, and documents as may require it. The Executive 
Committee shall keep a record of its proceedings, which shall be at any time 
open to the inspection of any member of the Board of Directors, and shall, 
semi-annually, present a detailed report of its doings, including the minutes of 
its meetings, to the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


The Nominating Committee shall, at each Annual Meeting, present a printed 
ballot containing nominations for President, Vice-President, Recording Secretary, 
Auditor, and members of the Board of Directors, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Constitution. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
CONSTITUENT AND CO-OPERATING STATES. 


For the purpose of electing the Board of Directors, and in the carrying on 
of the work of the Society, the States, except those included in the missionary 
districts defined in Article XVI, shall be divided into two classes, which shall 
be called Constituent and Codperating States, respectively. 

1. A Constituent State shall be one which has organized and incorporated 
a Home Missionary Society of the kind described in Article II, which Society 
has determined with the approval of the Board of Directors of The C. H. M. S. 
to undertake self-support; has entered into an agreement with said Board 
similar to that adopted by other Constituent States relative to expenditures 
within the* State, and the proportion of its funds to be set aside for The 
C. H. M. S.; has agreed to codperate with all other Constituent States through 
the Board of Directors in furthering the work and enlarging the resources of 
The C. H. M. S., and to send at the close of the fiscal year, April 1, a complete 
account of its receipts and expenditures for the preceding year to the Treasurer 
of The C. H. M. S., that these may be incorporated in the Annual Report of the 
National Society. Any Constituent State whose State Society shall fail for three 
successive years to discharge its obligations to The C. H. M. S., as defined by the 
Board of Directors, shall thereafter cease to be a Constituent State until re- 


stored by vote of the Board. 
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2. A Codperating State shall be one which, though unable to undertake 
self-support, is strong enough to raise a considerable proportion of the total 
sum required for home missionary work within its borders; has organized and 
incorporated a State Home Missionary Society of the kind described in Article 
II with the approval of the Board of Directors of The C. H. M. S., which State 
Society has entered into definite agreement with said Board as to the propor- 
tion of expenditures within the State to be raised by the State itself, has pledged 
its utmost endeavor in advancing the work, both in the State and in the nation, 
and whose application that such State should be entitled a Codperating State has — 
been approved by the Board of Directors of The C. H. M. S. Any Cooperating 
State whose State Society shall fail for three successive years to discharge its 
obligations to The C. H. M. S., as defined by the Board of Directors, shall there- 
after cease to be a Codperating State until restored by vote of the Board. 


ARTICLE XV. 


AUXILIARY CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 


1. Any Congregational City Missionary Society or City Church Extension 
Society may be related to the C. H. M. S. through the State Society of the State 
in which such city is located, and in the following manner: 

(a) Said City Society to become constituent to its State Society by enter- 

ing into an agreement with the State Society relative to the boundaries 


of its field and the apportionment of the receipts and expenditures 
within the bounds of the City Society’s field. 


(b) This agreement as to the bounds and apportionments to be annually 
revised at a joint meeting of the executive bodies of the State and 
City Societies or committees of the same. 


(c) The City Society to report fully to the State Society, at times required 

by the State Society, and at least annually. 

2. The C. H. M. S., through its general offices or through its State bodies, 
will hold itself in readiness to assist such related City Societies by counsel, sec- 
retarial codperation, and, under exceptional conditions and when resources will 
permit, with funds. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
MISSIONARY DISTRICTS. 


All States and Territories within which no State Home Missionary Society 
has been organized under conditions which the Board of Directors approves, 
and all such sections of the population, especially those speaking a foreign lan- 
guage, in which the State Societies agree that the Board of Directors and the 
officers of their National Society shall operate directly as a missionary agency, 
shall be known as Missionary Districts. In these districts the Board of Directors 
and its Executive Committee shall have power to appoint superintendents, to 
employ missionaries, to establish churches; and on this work they shall report 
fully at the Annual Meeting of the Society. It shall be the constant aim of the 
Board of Directors, its Executive Committee, and its officers, so to promote 
the growth of Congregational churches in these Missionary Districts that in the 
case of the said States approved State Societies may be established, and in the 
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case of said sections of the population individual churches may be brought into 
such a condition, especially through the adoption of the English language in 
their public worship and Sunday-schools, that they may be passed under the 
care of the Home Missionary Society in the States to which they severally 
belong. 


ARTICLE XVII. 
MEETINGS. 
This Society shall meet annually at such time and place in the United States 
as it shall appoint, or on failure of such appointment, as the Board of Directors 


may, with due notice, appoint. Twenty voting members shall constitute a 
quorum. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
AMENDMENTS. 

No alteration shall be made in this Constitution without a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present and voting at an Annual Meeting; nor unless the 
same shall have been proposed in writing at a previous Annual Meeting, or shall 
be recommended by the Board of Directors. 
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CONSTITUENT STATES AND PERCENTAGE PLAN 


Contributions received from living donors in Constituent States are divided 
between the treasuries of the National and State Societies according to a scale 
of percentages. This division is made no matter whether the gift be sent to the 
National or State treasury, unless the giver directs otherwise. This arrange- 
ment has nothing to do with income from investments, legacies, or conditional 
gifts. Nor does it apply to gifts specifically designated for a particular society 
or use. In every case the wish of the donor is determinative and final. 

The percentages in force for the different States for the year 1911-12 are as 
follows: 
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MINUTES OF THE EIGHTY- 
SEVENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING 


OF THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY, KANSAS 
CITY, MISSOURI 


The general course of the meeting taken from the printed program 
is appended to the formal minutes of the business session. 
a 


The Annual Business Meeting of the Society was called to order at 
10.30 A.M., Thursday, October 23, 1913, in the First Congregational Church, 
by President S. H. Woodrow. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. William Horace Day, of Los Angeles. 

The roll of delegates was made up as follows: 

VERMONT—Comstock, J. M., Chelsea. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Holden, Chas. B., Springfield; Jones, Rev. N. be 
Orleans; Swift, Rev. C. F., Fall River; Campbell, Rev. W. R., Boston; Earl, 
Henry H., Boston. 

RHODE ISLAND—McConnell, Rev. J. E., Providence. 

CONNECTICUT—Ives, Rey. Joel S., Hartford; Phillips, Rev. W. L., 
New Haven; Selden, Rev. J. H., New London; Baldwin, Judge Simeon E.., 
Hartford. 

NEW YORK—Small, Rev. C. H., Jamestown; Richards, Rev. C. H., 
New York City; Herring, Rev. H. C., New York City; Woodberry, Miss 
Miriam, New York City. 

NEW JERSEY—Leckwood, A. J., Glen Ridge; Swartz, Rev. H. F., 
Montclair; Breed, Rev. R. L., Closter. 

OH1IO—Pierce, Rev. J. Noble, Oberlin; Rothrock, Rev. E. S., Cleveland; 
Metcalf, Rev. Irving W., Oberlin; Mills, W. W., Marietta; Bates, Rev. N. 
W., Ostenburg. 

OKLAHOMA—Tower, Rev. C. E., Oklahoma City. 

MINNESOTA—Dewey, Rev. H. P., Minneapolis; Miller, Jno. P., 
Minneapolis. 

JOWA—Minchin, Rev. W. J., Ames; Breed, Rev. D. P., Grinnell; Rollins, 
Rev. W. H., Waterloo; Johnson, Rev. P. A., Grinnell. 

MICHIGAN—Hutchinson, Rev. W. A., Grand Rapids; Bogart, F. E., 
Detroit; Putnam, Holden A., Lansing; Sutherland, Rev. J. W., Lansing. 

ILLINOIS—Eversz, Rev. M. E., Chicago; Nichols, Rev. J. R., Chicago ; 
Obenhaus, Rev. H., Chicago; Henrikson, Rev. K. F., Chicago. 
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MISSOURI—Benedict, A. W., St. Louis; Homer, Judge W. B., St. 
Louis. 

_N. DAKOTA—Douglass, Rev. Alex., Mott; Creegan, Pres. C. C., Fargo; 
Stickney, Rev. E. H., Fargo. 

KANSAS—Guild, Geo. A., Topeka; Brehm, Rev. W. E., Topeka; Hill, 
Rev. E. L., Kansas City. 

NEBRASKA—Rouse, Rev. F. T., Omaha; Shipherd, Rev. T. M., Lincoln; 
Bullock, Rev. M. A., Lincoln. 

COLORADO—Schwabenland, Rev. J. C., Denver; Allingham, Rev. 
Robert, Denver; Bayley, Rev. Frank T., Denver; Moore, Rev. Frank L., 
Denver. : 

MONTANA—Powell, Rev. G. J., Billings. 

GEORGIA—Hopkins, Rev. W. H., Atlanta. 

WISCONSIN—Eaton, Pres. E. D., Beloit; Carter, Rev. H. W., 
Madison. 

CALIFORNIA—Wilcox, F. M., Los Angeles; Larkin, Rev. Ralph B., 
Los Angeles. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Woodrow, Rev. S. H., Washington. 

OREGON—Paddack, Rev. Geo. E., Portland. 

WYOMING—Gray, Rev. W. B. isis Cheyenne. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Thrall, Rev. W. H., Huron. 

G. A. Hulbert, of Newport, R. I., was appointed Assistant Recording 
Secretary, and the Revs. W. A. Schwimley, Edwin Booth, Jr.. W. D. King, 
and H. B. Hendley were appointed tellers. 

Report of the Board of Directors was presented by General Secretary 
H. C. Herring and adopted. (See page 12.) 

The Nominating Committee made its report through Rev. C. H. Small, 
of Jamestown, N. Y., and the following officers were unanimously elected 
for the ensuing year: 


President, Rev. Watson L. PHILurips, Connecticut. 
Vice-President, Rev. H. Cuarx Forp, Ohio. 
Recording Secretary, Rev. T. M. SHipHeErp, Nebraska. 
Auditor, Joun S. Atten, New York. 


Directors. 
Maine, Horace C. Day Michigan, F. E. Bocartr 
New Hampshire, Rev. L. H. THayer Illinois, Rev. W. T. McEtveen 
Vermont, J. M. Comstock Wisconsin, C. D. Rosa 


Massachusetts, ARTHUR F. WH1TIN Minnesota, Rev. H. P. Dewey 
Rhode Island, Rev. James E. Mc- Iowa, Rev. W. H. Rotiiwns 


CoNNELL Missouri, Wi1Lt1AM B. Homer 
Connecticut, ( To be filled) Kansas, GrorcE A. GuiLp 
New York, Rev. E. F. Sannerson Nebraska, Rev. F. T. Rouse 
Ohio, T. M. Bates No. California, Rev. A. B. Parren 


So. California, F. M. Witcox 
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At Large: 
Rev. W. R. Campsett, Mass. Rev. Cuas. S. Mitts, New Jersey 
Rev. C. E. Burton, Ohio Rev. Joun R. Nicnots. Illinois 


Pres. H. K. Warren, South Dakota 


NoMINATING CoMMITTEE. 
For two years: 


Rey. L. T. Rerp, New York Rev. W. W. Newe t, Illinois 
Rey. C. A. Vincent, Mass. Rey. Frank T. Bay ey, Colorado 


President Woodrow then introduced to the Society the new President, 
Rev. Watson L. Phillips, of New Haven, Conn. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. H. P. Dewey, of Minneapolis, and Secretary 
W. A. Rice, of the Board of Ministerial Relief, New York City. 

VOTED: that when we adjourn, we adjourn to Thursday afternoon at 


five o'clock. 
T. M. SHrIpHERD, 


Recording Secretary. 


PROGRAM 
TREURSDAY, OCT..23,40r3 
FORENOON 
Toprrc—“New and Old City Tasks.” 
10.30—‘“Yoking City Churches for Diverse Types of Work.” 
Rev. E. B. Robinson, Pastor Grace Congregational Church, 
Holyoke, Mass. 
10.45— ‘Striking While the Iron is Hot.” 
Rev. Lewis T. Reed, Pastor Flatbush Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
11.00—“The Expansion Problem in a Western City.” 
Rev. Stanley Ross Fisher, Pastor Church of the Messiah, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
11.15—Our Life in the Crowded Part of Chicago.” 
Mrs. B. W. Firman, Head of Firman House, Chicago. 
11.30—“The Obligations and Possibilities of a Resourceful City Church.” 
Rev. Oscar E. Maurer, Pastor Center Congregational Church, 
New Haven, Conn. 
11.45—A SECRETARIAL SyMPosIUM—“Things Just Now in Hand.” 
1. Miss M. L. Woodberry, Secretary Woman’s Department. 


2. Rev. R. L. Breed, Assistant Secretary. 
3. Rev. H. F. Swartz, Associate Secretary. 
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AFTERNOON 
2.00—Annual Business Meeting 


Report of Board of Directors 
Election of Officers 
Miscellaneous Business 
3.15—Prayer Service 
3.30—CARRYING THE GOSPEL 
1. “Ona Motor Cycle.” Rev. Norman R. Curtis, Brighton, Col. 


2. “Among Transplanted Teutons.” Rev, J. F. Grove, Lincoln, 
Neb. 


3. “Ata Far Outpost.” Rev. Miles Hanson, El Paso, Texas. 


4. “In the Swedish Tongue.” Rey. K. E. Forsell, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


5. “Through the Southwest.” Rev. F. D. Burhans, Dallas, Texas 
6. “To Scattered Communities of Finns.” Rev. K. F. Henrikson, 
Superintendent Finnish Department, C. H. M. S. 
7. “By Power Boat in Florida.” Rev. Neil McQuarrie, Stuart, 
Fla. 
5.0o—Immigration Demonstration 
The “Ellis Island Demonstration” was given in costume, under 
the direction of Assistant Secretary Breed. This will portray in a vivid way 


the problems and tragedies which the nation and the immigrant face at the 
port of entry. 


EVENING 
7-30—Opening Service of Prayer and Praise 


3.00—“Experiences on the Road Recently Traveled.” Rev. S. H. Woodrow, 
Pastor Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, Retiring President of the So- 
ciety. 

8.35—“What We Are Trying To Do and How We Are Trying To Do It.” 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, General Secretary of the Society. 


MINUTES OF THE ADJOURNED SESSION OF THE 
EIGHTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Pursuant to vote of the Society taken Thursday, October 23, 1913, 
the adjourned meeting of The Congregational Home Missionary Society was 
called to order, with Dr. Herring in the chair, Thursday afternoon, at five 
o'clock, in the Sunday-school room of First Church. After prayer, the recom- 
mendations of the Board of Directors, relative to changes in the Constitution 
in order to bring the Society into the closest possible relationship with the 
new Constitution of the National Council, were presented by Dr. Herring as 
follows: 


That Article III be amended to read as follows: 


ARTICLE III. 
MEMBERSHIP. 


The members of this Society shall consist of 

1. The President, Vice-President, Treasurer, Auditor, General Secretary, 
Assistant Secretary, Recording Secretary, members of the Board of Directors, or 
of the Executive Committee, during the term of their service. In addition the 
Society shall designate at each meeting held in connection with the National Coun- 
cil, a list of persons of such number, that with the officials already named, there 
shall be a total of ninety who shall be voting members for a period of two years. 
The Society may at its discretion commit the nomination of these persons to the 
Nominating Committee or to the Board of Directors. 

2. Life members who became such prior to 1901 shall retain their voting 
right, unless it be voluntarily surrendered. 

3. The Congregational churches of this country shall be represented in the 
voting membership of this Society by members elected in number and manner as 
follows: 

All voting members of the National Council of Congregational Churches shall 
be voting members of The Congregational Home Missionary Society during the 
period of their membership in the National Council. 

4. Honorary Life Members: Any person on whose behalf fifty dollars shall 
be paid into the treasury of this Society, or into the treasury of any of the State 
Societies, at any one time, accompanied by a request for honorary life membership, 
shall be an honorary life member, with all the privileges of membership, except 


voting. 
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5. At any annual meeting of the Society, all pastors of Congregational 
churches and all delegates regularly chosen by Congregational churches in response 
to an invitation from the Executive Committee of the Society shall be enrolled as 
corresponding members, with privileges of the floor, but no vote. 


That Article V, Section 5, be amended to read as follows: 


ELECTIONS. 


There shall be a Nominating Committee of seven chosen in two classes for a 
two-year term. They shall be elected on the nomination of the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the preceding year, care being taken to see that the different sections of 
the country are recognized in this Committee as far as practicable. No member 


shall be immediately re-eligible. 


That Article VI be amended to read as follows: 


VOTERS 


All members of the Society as designated in Article III of this Constitution, 
who shall be present and cause their names to be registered upon a roll to be made 
at each annual or other meeting of this Society by the Recording Secretary, and no 
other persons, shall have the right to vote at the annual election, and in annual 
or other meetings of the Society upon questions there arising. 


That Article XII be amended to read as follows: 
ARTICLE XII. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND ITS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


rt. The Board of Directors, subject only to the review and judgment of the 
Society at its Annual Meeting, shall have the management of all the property and 
business of the corporation, except as herein otherwise provided. It shall hold 
at least two meetings annually, and special meetings may be called at any time 
by the President and three Directors on ten days’ notice. Nine members shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. Its annual meeting shall be 
held at the time of the Annual Meeting of the Society, after its appointment at 
that meeting, and on the call of the General Secretary, or, in case of a vacancy 
in that office, on the call of the President. Its other stated meeting shall be on 
the Wednesday after the third Sunday of January, due notice of which meeting 
shall be given to each Director by the General Secretary, or in case of a vacancy 
in that office, by the President. At this meeting it shall determine the apportionment 
of home missionary funds among all the states, whether Constituent, Co-operating, 
or Missionary, and other related matters, and pass upon any questions involving 
the comprehensive work or administration of the Society, including the election of 
official representatives, National and State. It shall assemble at one or the other 
of these meetings, as far as possible, State Secretaries, Superintendents in Co- 
operating States and Missionary Districts, and such other representatives of State 
Societies as may be by said Societies appointed, in order that the needs and 
opportunities in each of these States may be thoroughly presented to the Board. 

Any and all property, real or personal, acquired by The Congregational 
Home Missionary Society, either by gift, devise or purchase, may be sold by the 
Board of Directors. 

2. The Board of Directors may prescribe suitable regulations for the affairs 
of the Executive Committee, and may delegate to the Executive Committee, by 
vote, any of the powers given to the Board of Directors, including the power to 
sell or convey property, real or personal. The Executive Committee shall, for the 
time being, except as limited by the Board of Directors, have and exercise all the 
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powers of the Board of Directors in the management of the business and affairs of 
the corporation, and it may authorize the seal of the corporation to be affixed to 
all such contracts, papers, and documents as may require it. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall keep a record of its proceedings, which shall be at any’ time open to 
the inspection of any member of the Board of Directors, and shall semi-annually 
present a detailed report of its doings, including the minutes of its meetings, to the 
Board of Directors. 


Add a new section to Article XIV to be known as Section 3, and reading 
as follows: 


The Society will recognize as a Constituent State Society whatever organiza- 
tion in a given State may have charge of the Congregational home mission work 
in that state, irrespective of name, subject to the provisions hereinbefore contained 
and to the approval of the Board of Directors. 


That Article XVII be amended to read as follows: 


ARTICLE XVII. 
MEETINGS. 


This Society shall meet annually at such time and place in the United States 
as it shall appoint, or on failure of such appointment, as the Board of Directors 
may, with due notice, appoint. Twenty voting members shall constitute a quorum. 
The Society may at any regular meeting vote to omit the next Annual Meeting, or 
may give to the Board of Directors, the power to direct such omission. Whenever 
this is done, all references in this Constitution to the Annual Meeting shall be 
construed as referring to the biennial meeting which takes its place. All officers 
will continue in office for the enlarged period. 


Discussion was had on all Articles submitted by the Board, and Articles 
III, V, Section 5, VI, XII, XIV, Section 3, as reported above by the committee 
of the Board were adopted by the Society. Article XVII, relating to the 
change from annual to biennial meetings of the Society, was not adopted by the 
Society. ; 

Meeting Adjourned. 
T. M. SHIPHERD, 


Recording Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS TO THE 
ANNUAL MEETING 


In accordance with the custom long ago established by our fathers in 
this Society, we begin the report of the past year’s accomplishments by read- 
ing the names of those of our faithful missionaries who have, during the past 
twelve months, fallen asleep. 

The list is as follows: 


Rev. Lampert T. LinpHoim, Col- Rev. Rurus M. Tarr, Worcester, 


linsville, Conn. Mass. 
Rev. G. D. Stromire, Fredonia, Kan- Rev. W. G. Ostncsr, Christopher, 
sas Wash. 
Rey. S. H. Emery, Chatham, Mass. Rev. Gustav LatzKr, Rocky Ford, 
Colo. 


We who remain would gratefully remember these who have given to our 
home mission cause “the full measure of devotion” and have passed on into 
the nearer Presence. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


The summary of the year’s work is as follows: The number of mission- 
aries under commission of the national, state, and city societies was 1,770, 
which is 8 less than the previous year. These missionaries ministered for 
a whole or a part of the year to 2,547 churches and preaching stations, which 
is 34 more than the previous year. Their fields of labor were in forty-four 
states and territories as follows: 

Alabama 30; Alaska 3; Arizona 11; Arkansas 1; Northern California 57; 
Southern California 42; Colorado 62; Connecticut 83; District of Columbia 1; 
Florida 26; Georgia 28; Idaho 27; South Idaho 35; Illinois 70; Indiana 5;. 
Southern Indiana 10; Iowa 55; Kansas 43; Louisiana 8; Maine 140; Mary- 
land 2; Massachusetts 198; Michigan 115; Minnesota 103; Missouri 353 
Montana 97; Nebraska 56; New Hampshire 66; New Jersey 21; New Mexico 
10; New York 65; North Carolina 11; North Dakota 175; Ohio 58; Okla- 
homa 61; Oregon 50; Pennsylvania 46; Rhode Island 15; South Dakota 179; 
Tennessee 1; Texas 17; Utah 8; Vermont 48; Virginia 6; Washington 179; 
Wisconsin 130; Wyoming 60. 

Connected with these were 2,398 Sunday schools, an increase of 32. The 
number of churches organized was 123, a decrease of 31; and the number 
coming to self-support was 92, 11 less than the previous year. New church 
buildings were 103 in number and new parsonages 49, an increase of 12 
churches and a decrease of 16 parsonages. There were 93,487 members in 
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home mission churches, with 123,501 in Sunday-schools. Additions on con- 
fession were 7,080. Of the 2,547 churches and mission stations, 433 were 
among immigrant people. ‘Twenty-three different tongues were spoken. These 
433 churches maintained 319 Sunday-schools. The nationalities most largely 
represented in this list are: German 110; Swedish 98; Finnish 42; Dano- 
Norwegian 29; Italian 29; Armenian 27; Bohemian 26. 


TREASURY RECEIPTS 


The total receipts of the national, state, and city societies were, in round 
numbers, $620,000, an increase of $26,000 over the previous year. The gain 
was entirely in legacies, receipts from the living showing a slight decline. 

For details of the financial history of the year, reference is directed to 
the Treasury Report to be found on page 58 of the Annual Report. 


PER CAPITA GIFTS 


The aggregate amount contributed for home missions the past year, 
excluding legacies, ($374,621.65) was $7,176.57 less than the previous year. 
This is $95,378.35 less than the amount named by the denomination eight years 
ago as the minimum the Society should receive under the Apportionment Plan. 
With our present income, it is a difficult task even to hold our own. 

As last year, we here present a table showing the per capita gifts of our 
people to the home mission cause, including, of course, receipts of national, 
state, and city societies. 


Average Gift Per Member Arranged by States. 
Year Ending March 31, 1913 
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Average per capita gift for Home Missions 51 cents. 


CHANGES IN LEADERSHIP 


There have been the usual number of changes among the official repre- 
sentatives of the Society. Treasurer W. E. Lougee resigned in March, greatly 
to the regret of your Board. ‘The action taken by the Executive Committee at 
the time of his withdrawal is submitted herewith, and has our heartiest en- 
dorsement. In May, Assistant Treasurer J. T. Brinckerhoff, who has been 
in the service of the Society for forty-seven years, was suddenly stricken down 
with a complication of diseases. He is slowly recovering, but will not be 
able to resume his duties in the office. Mr. Ernest Adams, who has been with 
the Society for six years past in charge of the Publication Department, has. 
been appointed Cashier, and is efficiently caring for the Society’s funds. During 
the year Superintendent Hopkins of Colorado was transferred to the care of 
our work in the South, from which Rev. F. E. Jenkins withdrew a year ago. 
Rev. F. L. Moore, pastor at Cheyenne, Wyoming, has accepted the Colorado 
superintendency, and will also have oversight of Utah, relieving Rev. S. H. 
Goodwin, who has very kindly aided us in an emergency, by adding to his 
duties as Principal of Provo Academy and Superintendent of the Education 
Society’s work in Utah the care of our home mission churches in that state. 
In the Constituent State Societies changes have been few. Rev. G. R. Merrill, 
D.D., after long and successful service as Superintendent in Minnesota, re- 
signed last January, and was succeeded by Rev. Everett Lesher, pastor 
of Olivet Church, St. Paul, who is pushing forward the work with vigor and 
wisdom. The Kansas superintendency, made vacant by the withdrawal of 
Rev. J. Sidney Gould to enter business, has been accepted by Rev. E. W. 
Brehm, for many years a beloved pastor in that state. 


A NEW DEPARTMENT 


Last year your Board called attention to the increasing demand for the 
work among Finns, and pointed out the desirability of establishing a training 
school for Finnish ministers. The need of enlarged effort among people of 
this nationality continuing to grow more clear, it was decided last January 
to go forward, even though it was not apparent whence funds could be drawn to 
finance the undertaking. The call of duty appeared so plainly addressed to 
our denomination that we dared not refuse. Accordingly Rev. K. F. Henrik- 
son was appointed Superintendent of a newly-created Finnish Department, 
and head of the training school which has been established under the care of 
Chicago Theological Seminary, but at the expense, so far as salaries are con- 
cerned, of the national Society and the State Societies of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire. An assistant has been given Mr. Henrikson in the work 
of the Institute. The number of Finns in this country is about 400,000. 
Their long Protestant history, their present revolt from institutional religion, 
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and the growth of a non-religious socialism among them, combines with their 
high average of intelligence and education to kindle the interest of any who 
can be of service to them in things which make for the kingdom of God. 


THE CARE OF THE SOCIETY’S TREASURY 


No steps have been taken by your Board toward filling the place made 
vacant by Mr. Lougee’s resignation. Various suggestions have been made— 
for example, that the group of homeland Societies appoint a Joint Treasurer, 
or that a Treasurer be appointed having only nominal duties, the detail work 
being conducted by an Assistant. 

The problem is by no means simple. Under existing conditions, it is im- 
perative that the Society have some one in its service who shall take charge 
of the securing of funds. Neither of the above-mentioned plans permits such 
function to be discharged by the Treasurer. Your Board is reluctant to 
appoint a Financial Secretary. It is not, therefore, perpared to make a recom- 
mendation at this time. It is hoped and believed that at the January meeting 
of the Board the path which should be followed will be clearly revealed. The 
action taken by the National Council at its present session with reference to 
matters of missionary policy will have important bearing on the question. 


CHANGES IN CONSTITUTION 


Your Board has considered what bearing on this Society’s organization 
the plans proposed by the Commission of Nineteen will have if they are adopted 
by the Council. It finds that the changes required will be few and nominal in 
nature. It sees no reason why there should be delay in making them. It 
therefore submits the amendments to the Constitution which in its judgment 
will be called for, and suggests that these be referred to a special committee 
to report at an adjourned meeting of the Society, to be held following the 
decision of the Council. One consideration which especially calls for action 
at this time is the apparent desirability of arranging to hold the Society’s 
business meeting either annually or biennially, as circumstances may suggest. 


That Article III be amended to read as follows: 


ARTICLE III. 
MEMBERSHIP. 


The members of this Society shall consist of 

1. The President, Vice-President, Treasurer, Auditor, General Secretary, 
Assistant Secretary, Recording Secretary, members of the Board of Directors, or 
of the Executive Committee, during the term of their service. In addition the 
Society shall designate at each meeting held in connection with the National Coun- 
cil, a list of persons of such number, that with the officials already named, there 
shall be a total of ninety who shall be voting members for a period of two years. 
The Society may at its discretion commit the nomination of these persons to the 
Nominating Committee or to the Board of Directors. : 

2. Life members who became such prior to rgo1 shall retain their voting 
right, unless it be voluntarily surrendered. ; 

3. The Congregational churches of this country shall be represented in the 
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voting membership of this Society by members elected in number and manner as 
follows: Q j 

All voting members of the National Council of Congregational Churches shall 
be voting members of The Congregational Home Missionary Society during the 
period of their membership in the National Council. 

4. Honorary Life Members: Any person on whose behalf fifty dollars shall 
be paid into the treasury of this Society, or into the treasury of any of the State 
Societies, at any one time, accompanied by a request for honorary life membership, 
shall be an honorary life member, with all the privileges of membership, except 
voting. 

ba At any annual meeting of the Society, all pastors of Congregational 
churches and all delegates regularly chosen by Congregational churches in response 
to an invitation from the Executive Committee of the Society shall be enrolled as 
corresponding members, with privileges of the floor, but no vote. 


That Article V, Section 5, be amended to read as follows: 


ELECTIONS. 


There shall be a Nominating Committee of seven chosen in two classes for a 
two-year term. They shall be elected on the nomination of the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the preceeding year, care being taken to see that the different sections of 
the country are recognized in this Committee as far as practicable. No member 
shall be immediately re-eligible. 


That Article VI be amended to read as follows: 


VOTERS. 


All members of the Society as designated in Article III of this Constitution, 
who shall be present and cause their names to be registered upon a roll to be made 
at each annual or other meeting of this Society by the Recording Secretary, and no 
other persons, shall have the right to vote at the annual election, and in annual 
or other meetings of the Society upon questions there arising. 


That Article XII be amended to read as follows: 


ARTICLE XII. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND ITS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


1. The Board of Directors, subject only to the review and judgment of the 
Society at its Annual Meeting, shall have the management of all the property and 
business of the corporation, except as herein otherwise provided. It shall hold 
at least two meetings annually, and special meetings may be called at any time 
by the President and three Directors on ten days’ notice. Nine members shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. Its annual meeting shall be 
held at the time of the Annual Meeting of the Society, after its appointment at 
that meeting, and on the call of the General Secretary, or, in case of a vacancy 
in that office, on the call of the President. Its other stated meeting shall be on 
the Wednesday after the third Sunday of January, due notice of which meeting 
shall be given to each Director by the General Secretary, or in case of a vacancy 
in that office, by the President. At this meeting it shall determine the apportionment 
of home missionary funds among all the states, whether Constituent, Co-operating, 
or Missionary, and other related matters, and pass upon any questions involving 
the comprehensive work or administration of the Society, including the election of 
official representatives, National and State. It shall assemble at one or the other 
of these meetings, as far as possible, State Secretaries, Superintendents in Co- 
operating States and Missionary Districts, and such other representatives of State 
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Societies as may be by said Societies appointed, in order that the needs and 
opportunities in each of these States may be thoroughly presented to the Board. 

Any and all property, real or personal, acquired by The Congregational 
Home Missionary Society, either by gift, devise or purchase, may be sold by the 
Board of Directors. 

2. The Board of Directors may prescribe suitable regulations for the affairs 
of the Executive Committee, and may delegate to the Executive Committee, by 
vote, any of the powers given to the Board of Directors, including the power to 
sell or convey property, real or personal. The Executive Committee shall, for the 
time being, except as limited by the Board of Directors, have and exercise all the 
powers of the Board of Directors in the management of the business and affairs of 
the corporation, and it may authorize the seal of the corporation to be affixed to 
all such contracts, papers, and documents as may require it. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall keep a record of its proceedings, which shall be at any time open to 
the inspection of any member of the Board of Directors, and shall semi-annually 
present a detailed report of its doings, including the minutes of its meetings, to the 
Board of Directors. 


Add a new section to Article XIV to be known as Sectisn 3, and reading 
as follows: 


The Society will recognize as a Constituent State Society whatever organiza- 
tion in a given State may have charge of the Congregational home mission work 
in that state, irrespective of name, subject to the provisions hereinbefore contained 
and to the approval of the Board of Directors. 


That Article XVII be amended to read as follows: 
ARTICLE XVII. 


MEETINGS. 


This Society shall meet annually at such time and place in the United States 
as it shall appoint, or on failure of such appointment, as the Board of Directors 
may, with due notice, appoint. Twenty voting members shall constitute a quorum. 
The Society may at any regular meeting vote to omit the next Annual Meeting, or 
may give to the Board of Directors, the power to direct such omission. Whenever 
this is done, all references in this Constitution to the Annual Meeting shall be 
construed as referring to the biennial meeting which takes its place. All officers 
will continue in office for the enlarged period. 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN CITIES 


We return at this time to the theme which has been prominent in our 
reports of recent years, viz: our city work. With intense and growing anxiety 
your Board has noted our inability as a denomination to measure up to the 
task created by the enormous growth of American cities. Last year a com- 
prehensive plan for securing and utilizing enlarged resources in this field was 
presented to the Society and adopted, subject to the approval of the National 
Council. This plan was known as the Million Dollar City Fund. In the course 
of further inquiry, looking to its execution, it became clear that there would be 
danger of confusion, and especially of encroaching upon the responsibilities of 
the Church Building Society in case it were to be prosecuted in unmodified 
form. Negotiations are in progress between the two Societies, and action will 
undoubtedly be jointly taken along the lines of our suggestion for the creation 
of a special fund to initiate city work and furnish such equipment as shall meet 
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the conditions under which, in our time, such work must be done. Feeling that 
a matter of such dimensions and importance should have denominational recog- 
nition, we recommend that the President and General Secretary be asked to 
consult with the officers of the Church Building Society, and if the way be 
clear, to present a statement to the National Council asking its approval, or 
the reference of the matter, with power, to the appropriate agency. 


CO-OPERATIVE MEASURES 


We are glad to be able to report that the tendency toward co-operative 
action between home mission organizations continues with unabated force. 
The Home Missions Council is increasingly influential in all home mission 
matters, and under its direction there are now on foot plans for a compre- 
hensive investigation of the immigrant field, for the holding of Home Mission 
Institutes among the workers of western states and for united educative cam- 
paigns, such as Home Mission Week, whose observance last year was so 
markedly useful to the cause we have at heart. It scarcely needs to be said 
that the officers of our Society are active in all this movement, and that the 
growth of the co-operative spirit is viewed by our Society with the deepest 
satisfaction. 


REVIEW OF THE FIELD 


ne 


The aim of the annual review of the field is to give to those interested 
in Home Missions a panoramic outlook on its various phases within our denom- 
ination, and also to preserve in permanent form for future historians and 
students the outstanding facts and factors which enter into home mission 
development. With special reference to the last named object, the review 
this year consists of presentations of certain concrete features of current matters 
within the home mission field. No endeavor has been made to give a well- 
rounded or complete view of the entire range of the subject. It is left to 
subsequent ycars to present features untouched this year, in order that in due 
time all sides of the case may appear. ‘The first section of the review con- 
sists of the report presented to the National Council at Kansas City, October, 
1913. A number of other sections have appeared elsewhere in printed form. 


TRIENNIAL STATEMENT TO THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


During the period to be considered, the National, State, and City Home 
Mission organizations of the denomination have maintained an annual average 
of 1,743 missionaries under commission serving an average aggregate of 2,481 
churches and missions and maintaining 2,334 Sunday-schools. Of these aided 
churches, 401 used languages other than English, speaking a total of 23 lan- 
guages. New churches were organized at an average rate of 139 per year, 
and new houses of worship erected by aided churches to the number of 101 
per year. Parsonages built were 42 per year, churches coming to self-support 
were 92 in number each year, and those who having attained self-support were 
compelled to ask renewed aid averaged 60. In a general way the above figures 
as to churches and Sunday-schools represent a slight increase, while the num- 
ber of missionaries remained about the same. The roll of foreign-speaking 
churches was considerably enlarged. New organizations and new churches 
were substantially the same from year to year, with a slight increase in the 
number of churches coming to self-support. The number asking renewed aid 
showed a marked increase in 1912, owing mainly to drought in the Wes:. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


The past triennium has seen the full development of the plan of federated 
relationship between National, State, and City Societies which was inaugurated 
six years ago. The results have been highly gratifying. There has been 
thorough-going co-operation, and, it is believed, a marked increase of efficiency. 
The Midwinter Conference held each year, in which Directors, Superin- 
tendents, etc., to the number of about 60, take counsel together concerning all 
aspects of their common task, has become a central feature of the year. As 
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an agency making for mutual understanding for the training of new officials 
and for initiating concerted plans, its importance can hardly be over estimated. 

The Society has continued the policy of concentrating effort upon regions 
already entered in contrast with that of opening new territory. Until greatly 
increased resources of men and money are at hand, the intensive cultivation 
of old fields takes precedence over the annexation of new ones. In line with 
this policy, new church organizations have been rapidly formed in states like 
the Dakotas, Montana, and Idaho, while requests to enter Nevada and to 
extend our work in Tennessee, Kentucky, etc., have been declined. 

There has been a marked development in the publicity methods of the 
Society. Through increased use of the stereopticon, the printed page, the 
chart and the “demonstration,” it has sought to inform its constituency more 
fully as to the facts bearing on home mission work. ‘The cost of this enlarged 
publicity effort has not been markedly greater than hitherto, owing to the re- 
reduction in the deficit of ““[he American Missionary” and other economies. 

The Society has borne its full share in the extension of interdenominational 
activities which has marked recent years. The Neglected Fields Survey, the 
institution of Home Mission Week, the co-operative plan now on foot for 
cultivating the immigrant field, and other lesser features of concerted effort, 
have had its active support. There is every reason to believe that the end 
of sectarian competition in Home Missions is not far away. 

There has been a steady endeavor to escape the bondage of routine, and 
both to understand and meet the new responsibilities which changing conditions 
force upon us. It may be of service to give a brief analysis of the types of 
service which now confront home mission forces. There are five clearly- 
defined fields. In some degree they overlap, but each has its own peculiar 
problems and demands. ‘The first of these is found among 


THE BELATED RACES 


The negro, the Indian, and the isolated mountain dwellers in the Appala- 
chians, with some smaller groups, both in continental United States and its 
dependencies, have placed upon the Christian church an inescapable duty and 
a wonderful opportunity. By a very happy outworking of providentially- 
guided events, this field is, in our denomination, entrusted to a special organiza- 
tion, the American Missionary Association, whose sixty years of splendid 
achievement are among our grounds for denominational pride. No measure 
of support which it may receive can outrun the vast responsibilities which it 
carries. 

THE FRONTIER 


The second type of service is found in the historic realm of home mission 
effort—The Frontier. ‘The Congregational Home Missionary Society has, 
throughout its eighty-seven years of existence, been ceaselessly pressing into the 
new communities of the West. The occasion for such activity has not grown 
materially less, though its form is gradually changing. New lines of railroad 
are still building across plain and mountain range, with little towns punctua- 
ting their course. Indian reservations are being opened to settlement, making 
place for thousands of homesteaders every year. Irrigation areas are being 
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created, with possibilities of intensive farming and dense rural population, 
Dry farming methods are being applied, transforming the range into farms. 
New mining centers are being developed, with resultant new communities. As 
in past years, Congregationalism still proves peculiarly adapted to the needs 
of these pioneer neighborhoods. Its flexible and its catholic spirit enable 
Christians of various races and creeds to come together without friction or 
sense of difference. Congregational missions have been established by the 
score during the last trienniim in the western half of South Dakota, in 
Montana, and in southern Idaho, into which districts the people have been 
pouring. A large part of this work is purely missionary in that the missions 
will grow but slowly, if at all, unto strength and self-support. In other cases, 
there will be, under favoring conditions, rapid growth and distinct addition 
to the assets of the denomination and the Kingdom. 

During the triennium, great progress has been made toward better inter- 
denominational relations in the frontier field. The Neglected Fields Survey, 
initiated in 1911, proved gratifyingly influential in bringing together home 
mission leaders in the different states. It rarely happens now that a church 
is established by an evangelical denomination in a community already suffi- 
ciently supplied. Progress is being made also in federating or eliminating 
superfluous organizations hitherto planted. Congregationalists may take great 
Satisfaction in the progress which is being made toward the program of eco- 
nomical and fraternal cooperation for which they have always witnessed. It 
should perhaps in fairness be stated that the Protestant Episcopal Church re- 
mains thus far apparently uninfluenced by the tendency above described. 


THE RURAL COMMUNITY 


Another of the long-standing tasks of Home Missions is the care of the 
scattered rural regions. Effort here takes either the form of entering newly- 
settled areas, thus overlapping the Frontier field, or of caring for com- 
munities where a declining population, or a change in the character of the 
population, has left the church too weak to carry on its work without aid. 
The number of such fields is staggering. Beginning long ago, in New England, 
the swift readjustment of conditions in country places extended through the 
Middle States to the Central West, and is now in full progress beyond the 
Mississippi. Somtimes it is the draining away of the young to the West and 
to the cities; sometimes it is the supplanting of the native population by people 
of foreign speech; sometimes it is the substitution of a tenant population for 
those who own the farms they work; but in every case the church is the first 
institution to feel the effects of the change. Nothing but the vigilance of home 
missionary organizations, backed by Christian generosity, has prevented wide- 
spread disaster. Even with such vigilance, there has been an undoubted 
decline in the influence of the country church as a whole. The present need is 
three-fold: First of all, a great increase in the number of missionaries trained 
with reference to the demands of rural work, and willing to devote themselves 
to it, not as residents of a town from which country points may be supplied, 
but as part and parcel of the rural life which they seek to serve. Secondly, 
the country church must broaden its conception of its function, and equip itself, 
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both physically and spiritually, to become the center and pivot around which 
all that is worthy in the community life may gather. Needless to say, this 
must be achieved without lowering its religious function from the supreme 
place. Lastly, there must come economic, social, and ecclesiastical changes 
before the country church can be lifted to its full place of power. It will not 
thrive among a tenant population; it cannot prosper except as rural life be 
held in higher estimate than it now is, and there must be the cessation of 
petty sectarian strife, which thrives in the country even more than in the town. 

The program thus outlined is one to which many forces must co-operate. 
Its issues lie in the long future. The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society is seeking to strengthen its rural force and to put it in close relations 
with all effort for the welfare of the country community. 


THE CITY 


The traditional scale of home mission work was adjusted to the needs 
of small communuities. Within the last thirty years a field largely new has 
come into existence, to which the old standard has no manner of adaptation. 
The swift growth of cities, and the unprecedented rise in values bewilder and 
bafle home mission administrators. The housing of a city church in any 
adequate way for the beginning of its work involves an expenditure three 
times as great as thirty years ago. The cost of living has forced a fifty per 
cent increase in pastors’ salaries, an increase, indeed, which has by no means 
in all cases been secured, but whose lack means usually a reduction of efficiency. 
No subject has been so constantly before the minds of the Directors of the 
Society the past three years. They recognize, as the central and pressing need 
of the hour, the securing of funds and the enlisting of specially trained minis- 
ters in such measure as to equip the city churches now under home mission 
care and those which must immediately be organized with plants more adequate 
and leadership more effective. ‘Through the efforts of the National, State, and 
‘City Societies, a large number of churches have been organized in recent years, 
both East and West. ‘They are, for the most part, well located and capable of 
large development. But except as they are reinforced and empowered as sug- 
gested, many of them will die, and many more drag out a sickly existence. 
The times in which we live are not marked by such eagerness to seek the 
fellowship of the church, and such willingness to sacrifice for her welfare, as 
to enable us to keep pace with city growth on the basis of resources locally 
obtainable for planting and fostering new organizations. There must be a 
wide participation by our whole fellowship in the total problem of evangelizing 
the city. The need of such effort is not likely to diminish. With an urban 
population of 45,000,000, growing at the rate of nearly a million a 
year, the demand will be steady and steadily larger. Specific plans of ad- 
vance are in hand, some of them in process, but this report does not allow space 
to describe them. 

THE IMMIGRANT 


The last of the five fields under consideration is that created by the un- 
precedented immigration of the last two or three decades.This great volume 
of people of various races has brought to the Home Missionary Society a 
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problem essentially new. It is new in kind. While the Society began work 
among immigrants from Protestant lands about the middle of the last century, 
it is only very recently that it has been called upon to establish missions among 
those to whom Protestantism is only aname. It is new in degree. With 20,- 
000,000 persons within our borders who may fairly be called foreigners, the 
task presented is appallingly large. Congregationalists will be glad to know 
that their home missionary organization has diligently sought to meet this 
demand. About 800 churches and missions among immigrant pecp'e bear the 
Congregational name. A little over half this number receive missionary aid. 
Twenty-three languages are used in preaching to this polyglot parish. No 
other denomination has an amount of work so large as ours in proportion to its 
size, nor has any denomination shown $9 clear adaptation to the needs of 
varied peoples. 

The principle stress of the Society’s effort has, of course, been upon the 
work among people from Protestant lands. Its Swedish, German, and Dano- 
Norwegian departments are older and stronger than the others. But for two 
decades it has been establishing, as have also the State Societies, an increasing 
number of churches among Bohemians, Italians, and Armenians, with a few 
each in a dozen or more nationalities meagerly represented in our country. 
Recently there has been distinct enlargement of work among Finns, who, 
though a Protestant people, have in painful degree broken away from their 
inherited allegiance to the Lutheran Church. 

There is no department of Home Missions which presents so many and 
so complicated questions for solution. A knowledge of the racial and religious 
history of our immigrant population, an accurate analysis of actual conditions 
now present in our country, and a wise forecast of future developments are 
all essential to the most fruitful prosecution of the task. Needless to say, it 
lies within no one’s power fully to meet these conditions. Still less is it possible 
fully to control and shape the forces which make or mar the effort under- 
taken. Our religious work on behalf of immigrants is part and parcel of the 
huge and trying experiment to which we are compelled by our decision to 
leave our gateways open for the entrance of nearly every one of earth’s het- 
erogeneous people. We can do no more than press forward with the experi- 
ment, thanking God for all success attained, and at the least endeavoring to 
demonstrate the sincerity of our interest in the welfare of the stranger within 
our gates. 


THE HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL 


No trifling part of the time of the Secretaries of the Society has been 
given during the past year to the interests of the above organization which 
in an increasing degree stands for the organized home mission work ot all 
evangelical denominations. This has been done under the conviction that no 
more important tasks confronts the Church of Christ than that of unifying her 
forces, and that no agency has greater unifying power than the Home Mis- 
sions Council. Two illustrations of the service rendered by the Council to 
the cause of Home Missions will reveal its possibilities more clearly than could 
be done by any abstract statement. 
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The first is the undertaking known as the Neglected Fields Survey. Its 
general nature is stated in the following extract from the report of the 
special committee on the subject. 

The outstanding reasons for a Neglected Fields Survey are two—the need 
of information and the need of co-operation in getting and using the information. 

Every one who is deeply concerned with Home Missions has felt the lack 
of comprehensive information. We have been obliged to make our pleas and, 
what is more serious, make our policies, on the basis of more or less isolated 
instances. ‘The attempt to build theory, not on some facts but on all the per- 
tinent facts, is an undertaking never perfectly achieved. It is high time, how- 
ever, that the endeavor to Christianize a continent be placed on the widest 
possible basis of ascertainable facts. 

At the joint meeting of the Home Missions Council in 1911, a plan was 
presented in considerable detail for making a thorough survey as to the 
unmet religious needs in the two northern tiers of States west of the Missis- 
sippi, and a deputation of the Home Missions Council was sent to hold a 
consultation on vital home mission interests with the administrators of Home 
Missions in each state; i.e., with committee-men, State Board members, and 
all other home mission executives, and to secure a committee in each state to 
make the religious survey. Fifteen conferences, with 43 sessions, were held, in- 
volving the traveling of over 9,000 miles. 

After describing the methods undertaken by the local state committees to 
complete the survey in the different states visited, and reporting as to the amount 
of religious destitution discovered, the deputation thus concludes its report: 

“Tt will be noted that our recommendations are not in the direction of 
union churches, missionaries or missionary societies, but in the direction of 
practical co-operation involving increase, rather than decrease, of denomina- 
tional activity. The course of the Home Missions Council is clear. Our 
one business is to push the Christianization of America through the estab- 
lished church agencies. Co-operation is essential in doing this. Keeping the 
issue clarified and simplified, so far as we are concerned, we should follow 
a steady policy and adopt vigorous measures for accomplishing two ends: 
one is, the prevention of wasting by competition, missionary funds, workers, 
and interest; the other and paramount end is the establishment of efficient co- 
operation among evangelical denominations so as to meet the unmet spiritual 
needs of America.” 

As a result of the effort thus described, a considerable body of informa- 
tion has been collected by the various state committees which has been pub- 
lished in a series of bulletins. But more important still, in most of the states 
visited there have been formed state organizations for the purpose of pro- 
moting co-operative action. These organizations, composed of the men who are 
in actual leadership of the work in their respective denominations, have been 
instantly and strongly influential all along the line. At the time of preparing 
this report, plans are on foot by which an interdenominational deputation 
of five or six secretaries is to visit six Western States, holding in each a two 
days’ institute for all in that state who are officially related to home mission 
work in whatever capacity. The aim of these institutes is to enlarge knowl- 
edge, standardize methods, and stimulate co-operation. 


~~ 
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The second illustration of the function of the Home Missions Council is 
found in the current plans for making an extended inquiry concerning religious 
conditions and effort among immigrant populations. ‘The Immigrant Com- 
mittee of the Council has recently secured information as to the amount of 
work carried on by each denomination among people of each nationality rep- 
resented in the United States. The results of this inquiry are seen in the fol- 
lowing table: 


MISSIONS AMONG IMMIGRANTS 


These figures deal mainly with the Newer Immigration, 
Germans, Swedes, Danes, and Norwegians not being included 
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On the basis of the above facts, arrangements have been made by which 
an investigation will be conducted to ascertain what work needs to be done 
and can be done by Protestant bodies among people of foreign speech. The 
leadership of this investigation, in each race, is assigned to a man representing 
the denomination having the most largely developed work among that race. 
These sub-committees will report their findings to the Council, with recommen- 
dations as to work to be taken up, and as to the denomination which should 
be asked to assume it. 

In addition to the above and kindred lines of activity, the Home Mis- 
sions Council conducts each year the arrangements for Home Mission Week, 
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which is the week prior to Thanksgiving, and in which the churches are 
asked to present, in an especial way, the claims of Home Missions. 

In many of the above undertakings the Council has the co-operation of the 
Council of Women for Home Missions, which represents the women’s home 
mission organizations of nine denominations. 


OUR FOREIGN-SPEAKING DEPARTMENTS 
THE GERMAN DEPARTMENT 
By Superintendent M. E. Eversz 


If immigration from Germany has greatly diminished that from Russia 
continues in all its strength because the conditions in Russia producing it are 
unchanged. True, Uncle Sam is no longer rich enough to give us all a 
farm. But irrigated lands, railways, beetfields, general work in factories and 
on the roads still call for willing hands and brawny arms, and multitudes re- 
spond and secure better conditions of life. 

It is no longer necessary to seek new communities to acquaint with our 
Congregational Zion. Our visit to Russia, the visits of laymen and ministers 
back and forth are doing this for us. The time has come when the second 
generation is seeking land farther west, becoming the nucleus of new com- 
munities which appeal to us for a minister. Often the fathers sell their valu- 
able land to buy larger tracts for the sons, thus contributing to the natural 
growth of our work. 


The Scope of the Work 


Its task is not finished when we help them to the preached Word. Rev- 
erence for the church building is deeply ingrained, and no church is safely es- 
tablished until it has its church home. Poor as most of them are, struggling 
to provide shelter for the large family, and to make payments on borrowed 
money, it is remarkable how liberally they give of their poverty for this pur- 
pose. 

Certain Synods are taking advantage of this condition. They go into 
a community and build a large church without taking subscriptions from the 
people, and appoint a minister, who says: ‘““We are your real friends, come 
to church, send your children to our schools, We are not after yours but 
you. We will provide all.” 

Is it any wonder that such an appeal contrasts unfavorably with our one- 
third rule, and is often effective even with those who have come into the light? 
True these Synods later put the burden of debt and of the minister and 
teacher upon these churches. But they brought relief when the people were 
in a distressing pinch, and they put the burdens on when the people have become 
able to bear them. Surely there is still opportunity to enlarge our vision of 
things that are needful. 

But the scope of our work takes in more than preacher and house of 
worship. Congregationalism cannot thrive without a good degree of intel- 
ligence and education. When Protestantism was sweeping over Germany, 
Catholicism stemmed the tide by a degree of education, viz: catechetical in- 
struction. If this people is to become stable in the face of “isms” and de- 
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teriorating influences, they must be helped to Christian education. Let me em- 
phasize the word Christian. No milk and water diet of utilitarianism, spiced 
criticism, and doubts will satisfy them. ‘They have been reared on the simple 
Word of God. Their interpretation may often be fanciful, but they hold to its 
great central truths, and one cannot play Uzza with it and meet their needs. 

The subscription of $78,000 for an endowment, and the voluntary under- 
taking to raise it to $100,000 from people who a few years ago were helped to 
seed wheat and partly-worn clothing speaks volumes. But the burden is 
heavy for those not trained to large giving. There were no large contributions. 
The money came almost wholly from small givers. With only one institution 
dedicated to this special work for so worthy an object, should we not as a 
church take up the work as it has never yet been done? We shall surely 
suffer a serious handicap and fail at a vital point without it. 


The Growth of the Work 


Twenty-five years ago we had about thirty-five churches in actual opera- 
tion. Our next Kalender will contain the names of 232 churches. We then 
counted sixteen ministers, half of them in Iowa. We now have 108 in sixteen 
states. Fourteen churches were organized during the missionary year, and nine 
ministers reinforced our work, while nine churches and four parsonages were 
built and dedicated free of debt by the aid of our Church Building Society. 
Considering that our net gain in churches as a denomination was only sixteen, 
we feel that our showing is encouraging. 

As our church membership has crossed the line into Canada, the hearts of 
Father and Mother in the States could not resist the appeal for help. Not only 
were contributions sent direct, but subscriptions were raised, which, with the 
aid of the Canada Missionary Society have put Missionary Willman into the 
field. And now the call is still more importunate for more men and money 
to sustain them. 


The Outlook and Promise 


The conditions in Russia remaining the same—and they are growing worse 
rather than better—the exodus will continue. The United States, with the 
attraction of those already here, will surely receive a good share of them. If 
we do our duty by them, they will become a strong addition to the spiritual 
life and vigor of our churches. Some of their young men will become leading 
citizens, ministers of the Gospel, and missionaries. "The standards of the 
people are being elevated and their characters ennobled. They respond to the 
highest ideals. Shall we give them the conditions for the best development? 
It is ours to give the answer. 


THE DANISH-NORWEGIAN DEPARTMENT 
By Superintendent O. C. Grauer 
This work is not entirely Congregational. Congregational churches have 
been formed by graduates of our Danish-Norwegian Institute of Chicago 
Theological Seminary. Independent Free Churches have been formed in 
various parts of the country by people from the Free Churches of Norway 
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and Denmark. ‘These two groups of churches fellowship most happily through 
Danish-Norwegian associations, uniting also in the support of a weekly re- 
ligious paper, Evangelisten. 

Now and then one of the independent churches has become Congregational. 
There are about seventy churches, and about half of them are in our regular 
associations. Nearly all of them are served by Danish and Norwegian grad- 
uates of Chicago Seminary; in fact, there is no other school from which to 
secure trained pastors and teachers for them. ‘These churches are scattered 
over the northern tier of states, stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In 
addition to these organized churches, there are scores of little groups of Nor- 
wegian and Danish Christians that come together for worship, many having 
buildings called “prayer houses,” but with no organization or trained leader- 
ship, any one being permitted to pray or preach or testify. 

There are fifty-nine Danish or Norwegian ministers at work among the 
churches, most of them being graduates of our school in Chicago. This school 
had fourteen theological students last year. The school in Rushford, Minne- 
sota, which is maintained entirely by the Danish-Norwegian churches, has 
an academy course, courses for young men and women wishing to do mis- 
sionary work at home or abroad, and a preparatory course for candidates for 
the ministry. It had twenty-six students enrolled last year. 

During the last year, four new churches were organized in the United 
States and two in Canada. Four new church buildings were dedicated and one 
parsonage built. One church building was made into a home for young women, 
with accommodations for thirty-five persons. The one in Chicago is managed 
and cared for by the Norwegian church with which it is connected. There 
are similar homes in Boston and Brooklyn, and an orphanage is maintained in 
Jersey City. 

The evangelistic note is characteristic of these churches. ‘They realize 
that their problem is not religion, for the people as a rule are religious, but the 
mass do not know a vital, spiritual religion, and so they work and pray for 
the Spirit’s breathing upon the dry bones of a dead worship. They have their 
“tent missions,’ and six to eight tents, with evangelists, are kept busy during 
the warm weather, churches often growing out of this work. “~he young peo- 
ple are interested, and have organized orchestras and choirs as well as 
young people’s societies. Song festivals are held regularly. Reality in re- 
ligious experience, and to live according to God’s word, is the great aim of the 
churches. 


THE SLAVIC DEPARTMENT 
By Superintendent O. C. Grauer 


We have eighteen organized Slavic churches and fifteen mission fields 
ministering mainly to Bohemians, Slovaks, and Poles. Our Bulgarian mis- 
sionary at Ellis Island gives a helping hand to Slavs belonging to other branches 
of the large and complex Slavic family. Our churches have sixteen Sunday- 
schools, thirteen Christian Endeavor Societies, and about a dozen woman’s aid 
societies. The value of church property acquired by our Slavic churches 
amounts to over $112,000. ‘The people themselves raise about $15,000 a year 
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for current expenses, and their contributions to missions last year averaged 
$110.93 per church. Additions to membership during the last year averaged 
five members per church, mostly on confession of faith. ‘The conversions re- 
ported exceeded considerably the number of those received into membership. 
There are twenty-five Slavic ministers in Congregational work, of whom 
fifteen are Bohemian, seven are Slovak, two are Polish, and one Bulgarian. 
There are nine trained women missionaries giving their whole time to Slavic 
work. The Slavic Department at Oberlin has fourteen students, and the 
Schauffler Missionary Training School, with its twenty-three students of 
sixteen nationalities, has some fifteen Slavic young women in training for mis- 
sionary work among their own people. Our Slavic churches are scattered over 
eight states—Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Iowa. A new work has been started in South Dakota. 

At a recent Slavic conference in Cleveland, Ohio, a permanent national 
organization was formed to be known as the Congregational Slavic Union. 
Its object is to bring the workers into closer fellowship and co-operation, to 
devise ways and means for more effective work, and to co-operate with the Slavic 
organizations of other denominations along interdenominational lines. Be- 
sides the Executive Committee, provision was made for a Committee on Edu- 
cation and Publication, and a Committee on Missions, to promote missionary 
and evangelistic work in the churches, and to help them to understand and use 
the apportionment system of giving. Steps were taken to secure the publication 
of religious papers for the different Slavic races by interdenominational co- 
operation and support. 

The work of evangelization among the Slavs is necessarily slow, because it 
must grapple with the prejudice and ignorance caused by a formal and lifeless 
religious system on the one hand, and with atheism and infidelity on the other. 
And yet there are conquests constantly made for Christ and the true spiritual 
life and worship. The converts are often subject to intense persecution by 
priests and bigots, and some come to realize the meaning of the words of Jesus, 
“A man’s foes shall be they of his own household.” ‘There are splendid ex- 
amples of heroic endurance and patience and fidelity among these people, who 
have come into the light and liberty of Christ. 


THE SWEDISH DEPARTMENT 
By Superintendent Fridolf Risberg 


The number of the Swedish Congregational churches is growing, but 
slowly. Eight years ago there were 105, with 8,156 members. At present 
there are 119, with 9,602 members. Almost all of them are located in the 
Northern states, from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific, from Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey, to Hoquiam, Washington. Most of them have been aided, at 
some time at least, by The Congregational Home Missionary Society and the 
Church Building Society. At present twenty-nine are aided by the national 
Society for a part of the year. The number remains about the same, for if 
we organize a church or two a year, one or two of the older ones come to 
self-support, which of course is a step in the right direction; or the same 
number decrease in membership so they cannot pay a pastor, even when 
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aided by the Society. These small churches still keep a kind of service. They 
have their houses of worship, where the few members who are left “come 
together around the word of God,” as they say. They have their Sunday- 
schools and prayer meetings. Sometimes one of their own members preaches, 
sometimes a traveling minister, or our General Missionary comes and gives 
them a sermon. 

Since I became Superintendent, six years ago, ten churches have been or- 
ganized. Nine in the Northwest, where most of the Swedes in this country 
live, and where our earnest and active General Missionary, Rev. A. P. Nelson, 
works, and one in Pennsylvania. During the same time, seven churches have 
come to self-support, and are now quite strong and prosperous. They are 
located at St. Cloud and Spencer Brook, Minnesota; Chandlers Valley and 
Warren, Pennsylvania; Nora, Idaho; East Orange, New Jersey; and Mis- 
soula, Montana. 

Although most of the members are Swedes, there are some Norwegians in 
nearly every church. Quite often in communities where Swedes are married to 
Norwegians the churches are called Scandanavian; but where the majority of 
the members are Swedes, and the pastor preaches in Swedish, the church be- 
longs to the Swedish Department. Sometimes a church is turned over from 
one Department to another because of such conditions. The church at Fargo, 
North Dakota, once belonged to the Swedish Department, but is now under 
the care of the Danish-Norwegian. On the other hand, the congregation at 
Merrill, Wisconsin, which was once Norwegian, is now Swedish. 

About one hundred and fifty hopeful conversions are reported each year, 
and about one hundred additions on confession of faith. But still the total 
number of members is not growing very rapidly, partly because the churches 
that become self-supporting are large and the number of new churches or- 
ganized is small, and partly because the members move away to new fields— 
to Canada, California, and other places—and join churches there which do not 
belong to this Department. 

The Swedish Department has had several general missionaries in the 
Northwest, but we have only one at present, the above named Rev. A. P. 
Nelson, who does the work of two. As the field is so large, and the Swedish 
population so numerous, we might with profit employ another, especially as 
the Superintendent is obliged to devote thirty weeks of the year to teaching in 
the Swedish Institute of Chicago Theological Seminary. However, from that 
Institute come most of our Swedish home missionaries. Seventeen of the min- 
isters who preach to our twenty-nine churches are from the Institute, while 
eight have come to us from other sources. The majority of the pastors serv- 
ing the other ninety Swedish churches in the denomination are also graduates 
or former students of Chicago Seminary. 


THE FINNISH DEPARTMENT 
By Superintendent K. F. Henrikson 


The news of the opening of this Institute brightened the hope of our 
Finnish people and gave a new courage to our toiling ministers already in the 
field. Yes, it gave a new courage, because our dear work has been doomed to 
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a standstill and practically to a halt ever since the Finnish Congregational In- 
stitute closed its doors in Cambridge three years ago. 

The twenty-two workers which that Institute trained in the time of its 
maintenance in Massachusetts, are now out in the Master’s service in this 
country, in Canada, and in Finland. ‘The Institute closed its doors at its 
Most auspicious time, because just in that year there were a couple of the 
very brightest young men in the junior class, and more applications for the 
coming year had been received than in any of the previous years. 

Now we have the new struggles—the struggles which every institution has 
in its beginning. But we have also a new opportunity for better work than 
ever before. 

First, because this institution is now right in the center of our Finnish 
population, and just in the very spot where the loudest calls have always come 
to us—calls such as this: “Please send your men over here to preach for us 
the living Gospel.” 

Second, because our Institute is connected with the Seminary having the 
broadest experience in the very kind of qualification which the minister of our 
time is needing, especially among the immigrant people. 

Third, because the immigration from Finland is greater now than ever 
before and is still growing, and because the Russians are driving them from 
their country, especially the young people. Our immigration officers should, 
therefore, have more sympathy in this the day of their struggle than ever 
before. 

Fourth, the direct and only right way to the betterment of American cit- 
izenship is to give these young immigrant strangers the living Gospel; but to 
accomplish this, we must secure ministers qualified to do it. And who can be 
more adapted to prepare these than our Congregational body, which is the 
very plantation of the seventeenth century immigrants from Plymouth, now 
grown, strengthened, and fortified by the strong and well-equipped churches, 
schools, and every kind of organization needed to make war against our 
twentieth century “Indians”’—which is ungodliness? Yes, we have the for- 
tifications and ammunition. There is no need of sowing maize on our dear 
ones’ graves for fear of our enemies, because there are new recruits coming in 
every week. Let us train them to do our battles. Then we need only say 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers, marching as to War.” 


SECRETARIAL PAPERS 


OUR IMMIGRATION POLICY 
By Rev. H. C. Herring, General Secretary 


In the preceding pages we have sought to show the nature and the amount 
of the work carried on among our immigrant population by The Congregational 
Home Missionary Society and the state and city societies in federated relations 
with it. It now remains to describe the principles and policy which underlie 
this work. At the foundation there must necessarily be an estimate of the 
importance of this branch of home mission effort. The Society is of the clear 
conviction that it is hard to emphasize it too strongly. From the viewpoint 
of neighborly sympathy, the appeal is a powerful one. The lives and homes 
of these newcomers are beset with many perils. Disintegrating and destructive 
results often follow the transplanting process. The Church of Christ will 
be strangely lacking in the spirit of the Master if she does not extend her 
sympathy and aid to the lonely, burdened, and unprivileged strangers about her. 
Equally clear are the obligations of patriotism. The church as the chief 
servant of a righteous state can in no way busy herself so fruitfully as in the 
endeavor to mould the manifold elements of our nation into the unity which 
' springs from a living faith in the simple gospel of Christ. If democracy is to 
triumph, the religion of Christ must triumph. Within the realm of social 
relationships a true democracy and a vital Christianity are one. Above all, 
the needs of sinful men and the dream of the coming kingdom of God compel 
us to set high value upon this work. We cannot be blind to the extraordinary 
nature of the opportunity given us. God has brought the representatives of all 
nations to our doors. Our concern for our brother across the sea must now 
be proven by our concern for our brother near at hand. To give him such 
welcome as no alien ever had in the world’s history, to bring the saving power 
of the Christian gospel and the ministry of Christian institutions to bear upon 
his life, to so enlist him in service that by his letters to friends at home, and 
by his personal influence if he returns there, shall be created an evangelizing 
agency of unsurpassed effectiveness—all this and more is involved in home 
mission work among immigrants. 

In the prosecution of this work the Society has a definite conception of 
its relation to other communions. 

It is not engaged in a campaign of denominational aggrandizement nor is 
it seeking to proselyte from other bodies. It is simply endeavoring to render 
needed service in helpful relations to all other helpful services. ‘This involves 
thoughtful co-operation with such bodies as are willing to co-operate. Through 
the Home Missions Council a constantly closer unity of effort in this great 
field is being effected. Concerted plans for exploring and allotting the differ- 
ent nationalities are being wrought out. Movements toward joint training 
schools for ministers and joint periodicals are on foot. The strange and 
wasteful competition which has too often disgraced Protestantism is being 
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replaced, so far as the relations of the home mission (organizations of evan- 
gelical churches are concerned) by a generous co-operation. In all this process 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society is actively and ardently enlisted. 

It strives also to carry the same spirit into its relations with non- 
Protestant bodies in whose case co-operation is impossible, if for no other 
reason, because they will have none of it. Here, of course, the problem is 
dificult. We cannot ignore what appears to us the dead ceremonialism of 
some churches, the false and vicious teachings of others. We cannot proceed 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES AND MISSIONS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 
ARRANGED BY STATES 


as if they were adequately caring for the souls whose welfare they profess 
to seek. The most and best we can do is to proclaim the gospel of Christ in 
its simplicity, to avoid controversy, to recognize the good in communions with 
whose principles and problems we have slender sympathy, and to direct our 
effort, not toward those who are in active connection with historic religious 
bodies, but toward the millions who have lapsed from the old faith and have 
not found a new one. This we seek to do. In the nature of the case our 
practice is not on the level with our purpose. Nor when we most perfectly 
realize our ideal do we escape the antagonism of the bodies who recognize 
our view of the church and the Gospel as destructive of theirs. The stories 
of persecution which are sadly commonplace in home mission offices would 
be a shock to many, perhaps to most, of our readers, if it seemed wise to 
publish them. All this cannot be helped. We can only pray and labor for the 
coming day of unity, with its one bond of love. 
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Necessarily, the Society is obliged to have a policy with reference to its 
foreign-speaking churches in their relation to English-speaking churches. It 
is a many-sided question. On the one hand, it is obvious that the use of a 
foreign language is to be temporary. Ultimately one tongue will be heard 
and ought to be heard in all our churches. On the other hand, no one with 
any knowledge of the situation can doubt that the foreign-speaking church 
should have a place in our fellowship for many, many years to come. Our 
policy must, therefore, be adjusted to both the immediate and the ultimate 
features of the case. In a general way this means for us that our foreign 
churches are given large liberty in working out their special problems, while 
at the same time we steadily endeavor to relate them to the general body of 
our churches, so that when the change of tongue comes they will already be 
at home in the larger fellowship. It is peculiarly easy to carry out the first 
portion of this program under our flexible policy. We are not obliged to in- 
sist that the groups of foreign-speaking Christians who are drawn to us shall 
bear a uniform name or stand aloof from other groups of like-minded people: 
of their own nationality who are not led to affiliate themselves with us. A 
concrete illustration of this may be seen among the Scandanavians. A com- 
paratively small number of Dano-Norwegian churches are definitely related to 
the Congregational body. But these are in close co-operation with perhaps. 
three times as many “free” churches of various types which have been formed 
in protest against ceremonialism and ecclesiasticism. ‘These allied churches 
hold an annual conference, own a publishing house, issue a paper, and in most 
ways co-operate as though they were all within a single fold. To us this 
appears an entirely desirable situation. How it will ultimately work out in its 
bearing upon our denominational life we do not know nor need to ask. It 
is sufficient to seek to go forward upon the path of fraternal helpfulness and 
broad sympathy. 

In like way, our Swedish churches are bound by close ties to other groups 
of free churches and to the large body known as the Forbundet or Swedish 
Mission Church. 

Not a few perplexities beset the endeavor to draw foreign and English 
churches together in close fellowship. It is not physically easy for those whose 
knowledge of English is imperfect to share the common life of their denomina- 
tion. Then, too, in most cases they inherit a different religious tradition and 
atmosphere from that in which we were trained. Each nationality tends, there- 
fore, to isolate itself from its fellows, not only of English but of other foreign 
speech as well. Nor are the English churches alert to the importance of close 
association. They easily forget the existence of the foreign churches. Often 
they are more aware of the Armenians in Adana than of those in their own 
city. Conferences, associations, and councils frequently fail to give recognition 
to the foreign ministry and laity who belong to their membership. In all this 
there is no deliberate fault or disregard of duty. It is the natural result of our 
preoccupied lives and our defective sympathies. But the injury is not thereby 
escaped. Very definitely and very thoughtfully must our churches address 
themselves to the task of bringing into living unity those whom differences of 
tongue and race have put asunder. 

Last of all, it is the definite purpose and endeavor of the Society to make 
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its service among immigrant peoples one of breadth and variety. We face not 
merely the duty of presenting the Gospel of individual salvation in its sim- 
plicity and purity, but also that of translating the Gospel into terms of social 
helpfulness. How sorely the immigrant needs this, any one can see. He lives 
often in the congested quarter of a great city. His labor is hard and his 
wages small. His rights and duties as a citizen are very dimly understood. 
The injustice and oppression of our economic life bear hard upon him. He is 
a stranger in a strange land, separated from his kindred, often sore and lonely 
of heart. The church which is to get his attention and influence his future 
must prove itself helpful all along the pathetic line of his needs. We wish it 
were possible to say that our churches are doing this in a large and effective 
way. But we cannot. An evangelistic and social ministry as broad as sug- 
gested is only possible with a type and amount of leadership far beyond our 
resources of men or money. But this does not prevent our pursuing the ideal. 

For many a-long year to come the presence of a great immigrant popu- 
lation in our land will be a challenge to the faith and fidelity of the church 
of Christ. It is a source of satisfaction that the church of the Pilgrims has 
in some measure risen to the opportunity which her history and structure 
naturally create. The Home Missionary Society is seeking to lead forward 
upon the lines of its past achievement, and in discharge of its work to express 
in action the principles above outlined. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES AND MISSIONS AMONG 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR AND THE IMMIGRANT 
Rev. Reuben L. Breed, Assistant Secretary 


The Christian Endeavor Society needs to hear the call of the new crusade. 
For its own sake it needs to be intimately connected with a large task, at once 
patriotic and religious, which will arouse it to a realization of its own strength. 
That task Christian Endeavor will find in the problem of immigration. 


The Old Crusade 


In the opening days of the eleventh century the talented young people of 
western Europe gathered by thousands around the banner of Christ, held aloft 
by Peter the Hermit. From the West to the East, across mountain and plain, 
they marched to wrest the supulchre of Jesus from the hands of the Saracens. 
“Deus vult”’—God wills—was their watchword. But after two hundred years 
the struggle was abandoned, and the Saracen held undisputed sway in Pales- 
tine. “The jungle triumphed.” 


ie : The Modern Crusade 


_ To-day a new migration of the peoples is taking place. The East is now 
flinging itself upon the West. More are coming from the East to America 
each year than ever went from the West toward Palestine. They come, a 
million a year, from the backward, illiterate, and unfree nations of Europe. 
More than one-tenth of our entire population has come to us in immigrant 
ships in the last ten years. It is a vast army, in search of those three things 
for which America stands—economic opportunity, democracy, religious liberty. 

This vast and varied multitude, ignorant of our language, our government, 
our social structure, our commercial life, and our broader Christian faith, is 
the field of this new crusade. For the immigrant’s sake, for America’s sake, 
for Christ’s sake, let Christian Endeavor undertake this new crusade to Ameri- 
canize and Christianize the alien in our midst. ‘Deus vult!” 

These throngs from the East will foreignize us if we do not Americanize 
them. Alien clans, from backward races and out of almost fuedal conditions, 
surge to-day into our great cities, which, even before their coming, were 
“democracy’s storm centers.” Consider our metropolis. It is to-day more a 
city in America than an American city. Within the confines of Greater New 
York is the largest Irish city in the world; here is a Jewish city fifteen times 
as large as Jerusalem; here is a German city than which Berlin alone is 
greater; and here is “Little Italy,” exceeded in size only by Rome and Naples. 
What is true of New York is proportionately true of our other cities. The 
foreigner is here. Still more are coming this year, next year, and the year 
after. 

The foreigner is not simply in our cities and mining towns. He is in con- 
struction camps on railway lines and aqueducts. He is in large cannery set- 
tlements in the country—God’s country. Probably the immigrant is nowhere 
more separated from Americanizing influences than in these small rural com- 
munities. Great cities have their societies for immigrant aid, their social 
settlements, night schools, libraries, churches, and special missions for foreign- 
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ers. Most of these are lacking in the smaller cities, towns, and villages. Here, 
then, is a rare opportunity for the Christian Endeavor Society and the church 


of Jesus Christ. 


What Christian Endeavor Societies Have Done for the Immigrant 


They have given one meeting a year to the study of the subject of im- 
migration. ‘They have learned the general facts regarding it, the number of 
arrivals, their social and religious condition, and have listened to the story of 
home mission achievements among them. Some Christian Endeavor Societies 
have sent a few dollars to their denominational home mission boards for work 
among immigrants. And this is practically all! There are some few societies 
who do much more, but they are very few. 

There are no signs on the horizon that Christian Endeavorers appreciate 
the vast opportunity for patriotic and Christly service which the presence of 
the immigrant in their own community affords. Too many societies act as 
though they thought the immigrant was a thousand miles away. The truth 
is that there are immigrant communities of considerable size within a stone’s 
throw of nearly every Christian Endeavor Society. 

In the capital city of one of our Western states a very energetic society 
helps support missionary work among the Armenians in Turkey. But the Ar- 
menians who are living in this same American city, themselves the product of 
Christian foreign missions, were compelled to knock for four successive years 
upon the door of the slender state home missionary treasury, four hundred 
miles away, before they could receive the small assistance necessary to sup- 
port a pastor! 

For two years, three Italian construction gangs, numbering upwards of 
five hundred men and boys, worked their way through the center of one of 
our most enlightened and prosperous Middle States. From this state large 
gifts are annually sent to support missionary work in Rome and Naples, but 
not one Christian church or Endeavor Society, in a half dozen counties, gave 
a thought to this half a thousand men. Is not the culture of the soul of the 
Italian in America as much commanded by our Lord as when he lives beneath 
the sunnier skies of Italy? 

Why are we American Christians more loath to supply money and men 
to Christianize the foreigner in America than to send the Gospel to him in his 
native land? 

No brighter page has been written since Pentecost than that describing the 
achievements of Christian missions among the Armenians and the Syrians, the 
Persians and the Japanese. We recall with a feeling akin to reverence the 
names of those who have gone out of Christian lands and laid down their 
lives for China or India or the Islands of the Sea. Too many Endeavorers have 
thought that because the way did not open to the foreign field all that re- 
mained for them was to send a substitute. And this is a valuable service. 

But in these modern days God has opened a way to the Gentiles of which 
Saint Paul never dreamed. He has brought a million a year of these foreigners 
to your doors. You can be a missionary to the Gentiles—at home. 
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What Christian Endeavor Societies Can Do for the Immigrant 


Not every Christian Endeavor Society can do all the things suggeste], but 
every Christian Endeavor Society can do one or more of them. 


I MAKE A SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


Find out how many and what foreigners live in your district or city. 
Make a plat map, showing the location of the foreign colony or colonies, and 
indicate where they live and under what conditions. Locate also upon this 
map such Americanizing influences as schools (public and parochial), libraries, 
churches, settlements; also saloons and other places of baneful reputation. In- 
quire what use foreigners are making of these various institutions. You will 
be greatly surprised at the facts. 


2 ESTABLISH CORDIAL RELATIONSHIP 


Recall Marcus Aurelius, St. Augustine, Confucius, and Moses, and cease 
even to think “dago,” “nigger,” “chink,” and “sheeney.” Make yourself a 
“big brother” or “big sister” to some immigrant family. 


3 STUDY THE HISTORY OF THE COUNTRIES FROM WHICH IMMIGRANTS COME 


Christian Endeavor Societies in whose districts are Italian colonies should 
read some good history of modern Italy. We know more about Italy in the 
days of the Cesars than of the Italy of to-day. Learn how Dante aroused the 
passion for liberty, and how it was expressed in the efforts of Mazzini, Gari- 
baldi, and Cavour. The field of study is just as alluring for those in societies 
where the districts are populated by Poles, Bohemians, etc. 


4 ESTABLISH CLASSES IN ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS 


The one outstanding need of the foreigner is the English language. But do 
not duplicate effort. Where night schools exist, supported by the city, let 
Christian Endeavor Societies see that they are filled. In most of our towns 
and cities there are no night schools, and Christian Endeavor should supply the 
need. 

The Society in South Church, New Britain, Connecticut, conducts the In- 
ternational School of that city, in which from twenty-five to thirty of its 
members serve as teachers of English to classes of Syrians, Armenians, Bo- 
hemians, etc. This school holds its sessions in the parish house, and many 
foreigners have been thus drawn into membership with the church. 


5 HOLD ILLUSTRATED LECTURES ON AMERICAN HISTORY AND CIVICS 


One of the anomalies of our immigration policy is that “the Bureau of 
Naturalization requires a knowledge of English and of American institutions, 
but in no way provides for any such instruction. This is left entirely to the 
politician or the philanthropist, with the result that the examinations are a 
farce and the process of citizenship undignified and superficial.” 
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6 HOLD ILLUSTRATED LECTURES ON PUBLIC HEALTH, SANITATION, ETC. 

The home conditions of most of our foreign-born here in America are 
totally different from those they have left behind them. Compare the Italian 
village home with a New York City tenement. The foreign-born mo‘her 
needs to be instructed how to keep house, how to keep well, and how to keep 
clean, under this new environment. Co-operate with the health authorities in 
this work. 


7 SECURE COPIES OF THE BIBLE IN THE LANGUAGE OF THE FOREIGNERS LIVING 
IN YOUR DISTRICT 

Get these from the American Bible S<ciety, and tactfully distribute them to 
families that do not possess a copy. 


$ CO-OPERATE WITH THE FOREIGNER IN HIS OBSERVANCE OF SPECIAL NATIONAL 
DAYS 

Join with the Italian in his observance of Columbus Day; with the Pole 
in his observance of Polish Constitutional Day; with the Hungarian in the 
Fourteenth of March, etc. 


© ESTABLISH A MISSION OR CHURCH FOR FOREIGNERS WHEN NEEDED 


9 

After you have learned the actual needs and have established cordial 
relationship with your foreign community, you will probably find that many 
desire to join a religious organization of a freer, broader type than they have 
known in the old country. This is the natural time for the establishment of 
a mission among them. All missions for foreigners have not been established 
after such careful investigation. Not all missions for foreigners have sur- 
vived. Where it is at all possible, invite the foreigner to hold his church 
service in your own church. It will add worth and dignity to your entire 
organization. Remember they have come to America from the lands of 
cathedrals and temples, where overtopping every structure in the little village 
was the house of God. 


10 HOLD INTERNATIONAL SOCIALS IN THE CHURCH OR PARISH HOUSE 


A society in South Boston, Massachusetts, holds a Scandinavian social 
one month, an Italian social another month, and so on. The guests are invited 
to wear their national costumes. National songs and tableaux fill up the 


evening. 


1I PROMOTE INTEREST ON THE PART OF YOUR SOCIETY AND CHURCH 


Secure literature on immigration from your denominational home mis- 
sionary society and circulate it among your members. 

Borrow the excellent sets of stereopticon slides on immigration owned by 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society, and arrange for the giving of 
an illustrated address some Sunday or weekday evening. With proper pub- 
licity, your auditorium should be filled, your society and church interested, 
and their energies enlisted in this great task of keeping America Christian. 
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I2 ARRANGE FOR A DISPLAY OF THE IMMIGRATION EXHIBIT OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

This exhibit of costumes, pictures, models, etc., dealing with immigrant 
life, together with the Ellis Island demonstration, may be given in your own 
church parlors, under your own auspices, and will prove as popular in your 
city as in Boston, Cincinnati, Baltimore, or Chicago. 


13. SEEK EXPERT ADVICE 

Send a statement of the immigrant conditions in your field, and of any 
problems that especially trouble you in this work, to the secretaries of the 
Home Missionary Society. They are in touch with experts in this line, and 
will gladly render you every asistance. 


14 SEND AN ANNUAL GIFT TO THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

Designate it for work among foreigners in the United States. No 
more appropriate time for the collection of such gifts can be imagined than the 
Sunday preceding Washington’s Birthday, or the Fourth of July, or Memorial 
Sunday. 
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THE CITY’S CHALLENGE TO THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
By Rev. H. F. Swartz, Associate Secretary 


The conviction is well-nigh universal that the Congregational church, in 
common with the other evangelical bodies, is rapidly losing ground in the great 
cities. A recent report of the Federal Census Bureau carries some comfort in 
showing that the Christian bodies as a whole have been making a real gain, but 
this comfort is not shared by Congre- 2) Pet ‘ 
gationalists, because we all recognize a7, 
the immense part of the movement to PROVIDENCE at 
be credited to the Roman church and to | NY 
the Lutheran bodies. Like Jeremiah, | ‘ 
weeping over the city of his people, | va 
many of us lament the religious decay 
of the American city. Are we right in 
this gloom? Do we really know what 
we are talking about? There are ac- 
curate and strictly up-to-date figures to 


| Boston same dates. It must be remembered 

that the figures we are about to study 
relate solely to the Congregational 
church, for this is our specific busi- 
ness. 

Fifteen great cities have been 
chosen for study, not because they 
would either flatter or condemn us, 
but for quite other reasons, to wit: 

1. Wide geographical distribution. 


be had upon this subject. An analysis 
of the situation must clearly begin by 
learning the facts. Let us read the 
dispatches from the line of battle. 

For this purpose there has been pre- 
pared a series of charts setting forth 
graphically the actual facts. These 
charts are reproduced herewith. The 
data are drawn from the Federal cen- 
sus reports for 1900, 1905, and 1910, 
as far as published, and also from the} 
Congregational Year-Books of the 


HARTFORD 
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WASHINGTON 


New Yorn 


2. Very large population. 

3. The possession of a group of 
well-organized Congregational 
churches, hence fairly representative of 
our work. 4 
These cities are—Boston, Providence, Hartford, Greater New York, Phila- 
- delphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Den- 
ver, Los Angeles, Oakland, and Seattle. San Francisco was considered, but it 
was deemed that the wreckage of the great catastrophe would deprive the figures 
ef their real significance. 


On the charts, time is indicated by 
horizontal measurements, the total 
period being the ten years from 1900 
PHILADELPRIA to 1910. Increase in population and 
in Congregational membership has 
been reduced to percentages and 
plotted vertically. The broken line 
represents the growth in population in 
each city as named, and the solid line 
represents the growth in our member- 
ship in the same city. The divergence 
of the lines represents the relative 
gain or loss of the church in the whole 
population. When the solid line rises 
above the broken, we know that we 
have more Congregational communi- 
cants in every hundred of the popu- 
lation than we had in 1900; and when 
the solid line falls down, so have we. 


ee 
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CHICAGO 


DENVER 


Now let us read our dispatches from 
the front; they are the real news of 
the battle. 


Boston 


We will first learn the results of the 
conflict in Boston. Cambridge, Somer- 
ville, and Brookline are included in 
the totals, as representing the com- 
pact urban unit. In this great Congregational center, composed largely of Irish 
and Italians, we may be surprised to ficd our line of the church (18.1 per cent) 
running practically parallel with that for population (19.8 per cent). If the sub- 
urbs within ten miles were to be included as in fairness they well might be, the 
church would rise to 18.4 per cent. Boston is making good. 


Providence 


The population in Providence has been growing wits great rapidity (27 per 
cent), the rate being half again that of Boston, and no one dare say that the 
growth is of Congregational stuff. For the first half of the decade the church 
kept up with.the pace, but then came a slump (to 9 per cent) which the speaker 
cannot explain. Some local consideration must be involved. 


Hartford 


Of all the cities we are considering, Hartford has the greatest percentage of 
Congregationalists in the population; nevertheless the church has gained on the 
population. The crossing of the lines is probably due to an overestimate of the 
city’s size in 1905; the break in the middle indicates this. The church gained 29 
per cent in the ten years, as against 24 pez cent for the city—a really fine showing. 
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New York 


It is concerning New York that we hear the most pessimism. New York 
is the great sieve into which is annually thrown a million souls from Roman and 
Greek Catholic countries. Many a good prophet has asked to be excused from 
preaching in New York. ‘Thus fortified for the worst, let us look. 

The population growth has been enormous (1,300,000, or 38 per cent), that 
we already know, but behold the solid line of Congregationalism, mounting by its 
side, an exact mate for five years, and for the last five years of greatest growth 
climbing ahead to 41 per cent. In spite of the millions of Jews and Greeks, we 
are more than holding our own, and we did not know it. The percentage of 
growth has been better than that of any 
47] other Eastern city. 


CLEVELAND vd Philadelphia 


For Presbyterian reasons, Congrega- 
tionalism has not had a strong record 
in Philadelphia. Some have ventured 


DETROIT 
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OAKLAND 


MINNEAPOLIS 


the chart as food for thought. Don’t 
prophesy until you are sure. 


Washington 


This city has the distinction of a very large colored population, which fact 
should be remembered in studying the lines, and a vast multitude of the white 
population finds here only a winter home. In spite of all this, the church has kept 
continuously ahead of the city. 

Chicago 

Here is.a Babylon for your Nineveh. All of Cook County has been in- 
cluded in the figures. Both Gary and St. Louis, notwithstanding Chicago mod- 
esty, are considered as being out of the strictly suburban circle. Here, as in New 
York and Boston, we have a huge immigrant influx to count. The city grew 
29 per cent. The first five years, the church lost ground, but the last five years 
have shown the rate accelerated, promising to bring the lines together again, the 
Congregational growth being 19 percent. An instructive fact is that the growth of 
missionary churches (32 per cent) exceeds the city rate. 

If we can even hold our own in Boston, New York, and Chicago, we have 
the soundest grounds for encouragement, and we are doing it. 
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St. Louis 


/| These figures include Maplewood 
/ jand Webster. The city has made a 
/ steady growth of a little less than 20 
per cent, but our churches did in five 
years what it has taken the city ten 
years to accomplish; and in ten years 
we have run 13 per cent ahead in the 
comparison, to a total of 32 per cent. 


Cleveland 


We are very strong in Cleveland, 
but the growth in population has taken 
us by surprise. “The church was keep- 
ing well ahead of the city until the 
last five years, when the population 
suddenly opened the throttle and ad- 
vanced the spark and vanished in a 
burst of speed. 

Detroit 

The story of Detroit is a duplicate 
of that of Cleveland, as the circum- 
stances are very similar. It is a sure 
thing that the churches will soon pick 
up the pace and again run ahead. 


Los ANGELES. / 


Denver 


In Denver we have an anomalous 
condition. A magnificent gain in mem- 
bership for half the period, and then 
a sharp drop. Here again, as 
in Providence, there must be some 
local cause not visible to us. It is 
not an injustice to say that these two 
jcities, the only ones to show an ab- 
jsolute loss, are also, by strange co- 
jincidence, the ones without city church 
extension societies. It might pay to 
think about this. 


=~ 


Minneapolis 
Minneapolis has added 48 per cent to 
her population, but the church is doing 
better, climbing to 56 per cent. 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles has amazed the world 
by multiplying its population by more 
than three, the increase being 211 per 
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cent. No large religious community 
can hope to grow at such rate and 
}94|Maintain even reasonable standards in 
the personal character of its member- 
ship. Congregationalism, however, has 
1g4/|trod the straight and upward path to a 
/ gain of 114 per cent. 


SEATTLE Oakland 


For five years the city and the 
church ran in near company; then 
came the earthquake. We see what 
it did to the church, in 54 per cent, but 
the effect on the population was literally 
a boom, 

Seattle 

The census figures for Seattle show 
194 per cent gain. But consider the 
solid line; it also rises to the mar- 
vellous altitude of 184 per cent. To 
Seattle, of all our cities of over one 
hundred thousand souls, is awarded the 
laurel wreath. This record will prob- 
ably never be equalled anywhere within 
our borders. ' 


The Average 


The population of these fifteen cities. 
was added, and the church member- 
ship was added, and from these totals, 


Per cent, while according to the figures. 
' submitted by the editor of the Year- 
: Book, our church growth in the nation 
,as a whole is 16 per cent. We have 
done nearly twice as well in the big city 
as in the rest of the nation, and much 
better than most of us dared to believe. 

Having examined these cities in de- 
tail, we note that there are occasional 
local causes for loss, but that these 
losses are small and only temporary, 
/ | and that in two-thirds of the cities the 


church growth has been substantially 
A equal to or greater than that of the 


/ percentages were reckoned, which 
give the figures of increase for this 

/ last diagram-—population, 36 per cent; 
6s! church, 31 per cent. The Congrega- 
/ tional church in the city has grown 31 
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city as a whole. We can draw no 
other conclusion than the happy one 
that our church is able to cope with 
the city. It is an utter denial of the 
facts to talk of the failure of Con- 
gregationalism in the great city. _ This 
excellent growth is not due to immi- 
gration nor to any adventitious aid, 
nor is it due in any large measure to 
the removal of our members from the 
country to the city. This latter in- 
crease is greatly overestimated. Every 
pastor who serves outside of New 
England can testify that he makes his 
membership out of everything but 
Congregational material. He hews it 
out of the native rock of humanity at 
large. 


The Congregational Church in the 
city is fighting successfully. 
The challenge just suits us. 


SUMMARY 
We therefore deduce the following 
truths: 
The city is the great battlefield o 

the church. = 

The church, as we represent it, is substantially holding its own in the great 
cities. 

The city church meets an environment different from its earlier history, and 
must utilize this environment for its development. 

The foreigner it not a barrier to our success, but his children invite us to 
magnificently rewarded labors. 

The tenements and rented homes are full of fine material, which we are 
actually working up. 

The Congregational church by its very composition is heartily interested in 
the working man, meeting him and ministering to him in ways he himself directs. 

The city churches are finding great profit in an intimate co-operation in city 
church extension societies, by means of which the momentum of the whole group 
is delivered upon the head of every new entering wedge. 

The work we are doing is good, but let us have more of it! 

The challenge of the city to our church is to enter in and possess the land, for 
it is open and calling to us. Let our methods and externals be wisely adapted to 
the circumstances; let us equip a strong organization for extension enterprises. 


Let our spirit be that of our Master who came to serve, and the reward will 
be the joy of success! 
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CONGREGATIONAL CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETIES 


Name of City 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, III. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Peoria, III. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 

St. Louis, Mc. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Toledo, O. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
San Diego, Cal. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Sioux City, Ia. 


Total 


Name of Correspondent 
A. W. Farlinger 

Fred L. Norton 
Walter H. Johnson 
Rev. J. C. Armstrong 
Rev. Dwight M. Pratt 
Rey. Luman H. Royce 
Rev. Robert Allingham 
Alexis C. Angell 
Silas M. Wright 
Rey. George F. Kengott 
W. S. Liston 
Rev. Everett Lesher 
Rey. O. E. Maurer 
Rev. Charles W. Shelton 
C. Z. Merritt 
Clarence E. Comstock 
D. A. Waters 
Rev. D. B. Gray 
Rev. A. H. Armstrong 
john Copeland 

Morris Marcus 

Rey. C. R. Gale 
Rey. D. E. Wilson 
J. Stuart Kirkham 
S. S. Guthrie 
Charles H. Whitaker 
J. C. Harnish 
Rev. H. D. Sheldon, 
Rev. Shelton Bissell 
Prof. Waldo Cutter 
Rev. Wallace M. Short 


“Number churches aided 
IT 
I 


35 


a & WwW CN 


II 


if 


98 


*The number of aided churches includes only those to which aid is given 
There are many other churches aided toward 


on account of the ministry. 
their physical equipment. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY SECTIONS. 


The iollowing Table gives the number of missicnaries, together with those engaged in superintending 
the work, each year of the Society’s operations, under the geographical divisions of Eastern, Middle, Southern, 
and Western States, and also Canada. 


rs ‘ Southern and Western 
Society’s Year | New England Middle Southwestern | States and Canada Total 
beginning 1826 States States States Perritonies 
I—’26-'27 I I2 iS 33 I 169 
ES pe s 130 9 56 a 201 
3— 28-29 72 127 23 80 2 304 
4—29-"30 107 147 13 122 3 392 
5—’ 30-731 144 160. 12 145 2 463 
6—’31-’32 163 169 10 166 I 500 
ime es 230 170 9 185 3 606 
8—'33-"34 287 201 Xe 169 6 676 
9—'34-"35 289 216 18 187 9 719 
10= 35-30 310 210 LT 191 15 755 
11—’36-’37 331 227 II 195 22 786 
1z—37~'38 288 198 8 166 24 684 
13— 38-739 284 198 9 160 14 665 
14—"39-’40 290 205 6 167 12 680 
15—'4o~41 292 * 215 5 169 9 690 
16—'41~'42 305 249 5 222 10 7or 
17—"42-"43 288 253 7 201 9 848 
18—"43~'44 268 257 10 365 71 907 
19—'44-'45 285 249 6 307 6 043 
eae t 271 9 417 By 971 
21—'46-"4 275 254 10 433 ate 972 
22—'47~'48 205 237 18 456 ma 1,006. 
rd 302 239 15 403 3 1,019 
tee 5° 301 22 15 4 ae 1,032 
25—'50~’51 311 224 15 515 a 1,065 
20—'51~'52 305 213 14 533 1,065 
27— 52-53 313 215 12 547 1,087 
28—'53- 54 292 214 11 530 1,047 
29—"54-"55 278 207 10 537 1,032 
30—’55-’56 276 198 8 504 086. 
31—'56-'57 271 191 6 506 O74 
32—'57~'58 201 107 3 52 T,0r2 
33—'58-'50 310 201 id 534 1,054 
me aie va Fe, 581 1,107 
a 30: IOI 573 1,062 
36—’61-"62 205 8 
37—62-'63 281 rf pe or 
38—"63-'64 280 44 423 756 
fee ok i = e 
ae 283 
41—’66-’67 284 66 ; a ae 
42—'67-'68 307 73 7 521 908. 
43—'68-"69 327 73 8 564 972 
44—'69-"70 3Ir 71 6 550 944 
45— 70-71 296 69 5 57° 94° 
46—'71-"72 308 62 3 588 961 
ai 73 312 49 3 587 951 
48—'73-'74 310 58 7 504 960 
49—'74-"75 292 67 7 586 952 
50—'75~"76 304 72 8 595 979 
Crane 303 70 6 617 996 
= 31 7° 6 
53—78-"79 312 57 10 Pe ts 
54—’79~-’80 327 57 9 622 1,01 
55—’80-’81 321 62 9 640 I ‘0 a 
56—’81-’82 328 56 17 669 ‘O70 
5782-83 326 68 61 605 ee 
s8—'83~'84 334 77 63 868 1,342 
59—'84-’85 349 93 123 882 1447 
Clg tet els 308 99 134 868 1.469 
61—’86-’87 375 103 I 5 
Pn <9 43 95 1,571 
rita we 387 EEO 144 979 1,620 
63—'88-’89 414 109 127 1,109 1,750 
64—"89-’90 441 121 150 1,167 aX 70 
Cb eat eh 4 446 141 186 1,193 1,966 
ore 2 437 ISI 196 1,202 1/986 
Let ear 437 153 203 1,209 ,cO2 
68—"93-’04 8 6 
60—’o4—’ s ao 230 1,174 3020 
re Aa bee 54 me | rh eae 
45' 151 220 1,227 . \ 2,063 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY SECTIONS—Continued, 


: The following Table gives the num 
ing the work, each year ot the Society's 
Southern, and Weslern States, and also Canada. 


Society’s Year | New England 
beginning 1826 


76—1901-'02 
77—1902-'03 
78—1903-"04 
79—1904-'05 
80—1905-'06 
81—1906-'07 
82—1907-"08 
83—1908-"09 
84—1909-"10 
85—1910-11 
86—1911-"12 
87—1912-"13 


States 


ber of missionaries, to 
operations, under the 


Southern and 
Southwestern 
States 


Western 


States and 
Territories 


(eg) (| 


gether with those engaged in superintend- 
geographical divisions of Eastern, Middle, 


erences 


bo 
AWIDOHOMO~ID HO 
SSaSeeRe ee 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY STATES. 


EASTERN STATES. epee SourHERN STATES. 
Society’s 5 
Year, ¢ A) : 3 ; 
& pate = : |. o slusif i 3 
‘a 3) et Spal 3] 3 wi s| 31,9 
beginning Al | 2 a] 3 \l4 ARISE JeSi8] Jal Sl slg 8) ag 
| 18/3] 2] 2S S/s] SSS] e Sis] ee) a) Bel Glsisldis 
06 | Bt) | 91-8] 2 isle eielels ee el se alclecseiess 
. f o|o ic) A) Si} 21 | OF Sie 2| eo o/s | & 
s/2/ 2/3/21] 8 | 2 lsisiAllslalfeuldleSlSiSeleisdlzies 
I—"96-727.61.<||occe|ee 3s] ZT faecdles Sy | ae 120] 1| 7|../].. Flic ceeltereil « «fetal rey ee ran: oa 
2— 27-28... I 2 Be eaves siardllyesieve 120] 1| Q|..||.. le ol ain I ave Gall Dl elo emalfers ltebatloea 
3—'28-’29....|| 40 | 2.| 20 eB Al o's, ae Peversve ERT). «|LOhacll! si Sih GL. 1 Olea gi sale Bie ye aie Vee aoe 
4—'29-"30.-..|| 47 | 20 | 27 3 E [\CSSy LTS eh = Vedi s eae eel acetal! og adh eh ate BE Oy 
5—"30-’31..1..]] 54 | 32 | 35 |----| 3 | 2 |/148] 2/z0}..]]..]-.] 2]-.) 3] 2]..| 2) x} x)..] a..|..]. cone 
6—'31-"32....|| 62 | 4o | 32 I Zfhas | eeG|) a Trig. ||. «f afeth ah ofs| MAleL ac] eset) allergy Die oles safes 
Tse San es 66! 50} 38] 55 @ [h26: [peel sy LO) cei <li, lier Clnelie nh alone) Tal eee efolbs3 
8—’33-34..1.-|| 83 | 63 | 42 | 62 | 3 | 34 {{r77| 3}20| X]|--1--| 3}--] 2}--| 1] 6]..1.. Bes) ssf walls’ 
9—34-’35.....|| 87 | 40 | 42 | 68 | 6 | 37 |/185] 6/22] 3]| x}--] 4}.-) 3)--] 3] 4] 2/.-] a}..] a]... Sec 
1o—’35-"36....|| 00 | 50.| 53 | 71 6 | 40 ||183} 5/20) 2] t}--| 3)--] B+) Zl FP 4].. Siallverall cnet cade aaliete 
TI—"30-"37...6.||107 | 6341 50 1-74 |<--«{' 37 ||/xS6} 6/34] Zi] TL]. af 5}. -| Deel Ties). a, pet eet «tere are 
a= 7 BGs. a) VE | Sou) Sa | FO... SF [TOLL FAO! Wil Vlacqh Bliaral'sraiee| © of Hi AS «.nilie =i alia dhafepanatrare | atelier 
13—'38-'39....|| 70 | 48 | 47 | 80 5 | 34 ||148| 8]4z| x} 3}--] 3]--|-.|- BEAR P LY «,0i]|-caille aete| atalfaee ate tote 
14—'30-"40....|| 72 | 55 | 51 | 73 2 | 38 |/165|12/27| || 2|..] 2}..|..! 5 dS Pe eg ber Wf ies ates 58 
Igs—'4o-"41....|| 7 47 | 50 | 82 4 | 35 }\2r67|xx/35| 2]| r}.-} 2}..].. dares )h a odo ofl Elm off Ol acs Rapartoal pitta 
16—'41-’42....|| 73 | 50 | 54 | 83 3 | 42 ||187/11/49] 2|| 1] 1} 2/..|..| Bln cfaccl sefeR bal Sis, aelteal sian 
17—'42-"43....|| 68 | 47 | 53 | 78 3 | 39 ||193}z0/47] 3}| Z| z] Z..| 2) TY ashe | voll Shale he ae ah ee 
18—'43-"44....|| 75 | 42 | 40 | 64 5 | 42 ||20r]10]44] 2|]] 2} x] 2!/..] 2 5} Cheah PhP a aes 
16—"44—"A550 5. || (82 | 45) so -66.| F146 | x88lrolgxpee || Tl] Vl Zin ct hele ieco'| Byeercllls of) Alloa vonifleseipaell oPalteret ete 
20—'45-"46....|| 80 | 45 | 45 | 56 Bil 40 |laxrzl Gf sgy zh Tl) Tl Al. cietoe!|| DY Vfl crete cil eat eetteatel ete dietal are 
21—’46-"47....|| 86 | 44 | 43 | 60 61236 Hxo8) Fazhall Sle) Sl sil Seller Wi) Biheceilirs oilioraliss al eteliereleotete terete 
22—'47-*48.... or | 46 | 45 | 62 | 10 | 42 |/187| 4}45 Pee I eels es We dees Iv Wee eel testi lin Silat. 
23—'48-’49....|| 80 | 41 | 50 | 67 | 10 | 45 ||186} 4]40 a) ie Rr Vee get Wa te, ee) ee) Arete Ye VR YE vejee P s 
24—'49-’50....]| 92 | 40 | 58 | 60 6.) -45 |ix73] Slazh 2) xl 2) Of. [ea Shes ctacls alcel Bleralletepeteloniee 
as—'s50-"5r....|] or | 46 | 6x | 61 PAAS |\n7OlLT 4a zt] Bl Tl TTheeleralic «|! Diiaciliecelllacchtestieralienelltaeite Sailees 
26—’51-"52....|| 06 | 44 | 60 | 54 PU AA VLSI TON4Al ahah a) Sh. eter Ocala Well etllavel opel tava elie 
27—’52-’53....||10r | 46 | 58 | 54 9 | 45 |/158] o]4s| 3i]--] x] 7]-.] 2 Bi ccelh ial ool Eferelh arog eh eeeatell cca eee 
28—'53-'54..-- 03 | 44 | 57 | 46 | 10 | 42 |I|r54]10]44| 2|| 2] 1] 6)..].. Boia ic volfaeal| ef oral oral aver eee thee ee 
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31—'50-'57.... or | 43 | 53 | 38 65} AO] 1E33]ES| AGI ereilll ciaifieest| O's allyarelfiece!|'u, oftenesfoevell teal va: el fevall etatlrene leaned ame ral ieee 
32—'57-'58.... OTN ABA 77 | 34. { Sp OH TsshTAl sol. Thy laceil elt Blleve||eteis.ol|t orf eval seotfs call esa we Perel syed lapel ae tee tae 
33 58-'59...- 02 | 45 | 97 | 38 BS 46SO SES SSE Aca cd chai tia oft sitet yal Seo rokerete ball lode 
34—50-'60.... 81r | 52 | 09 | 43 By Aag NTs TA AS x hscb sel oilers fistal svelte [leas teslfeavelf acl eve level eal ae ioailars 
35—’60-"61....}| 86 | sx | 75 | 44 Shida HIATT A aT] Ai c fale hele which = | aos vied ateitiete tate tated enema eae 
36—'61-"62.... 88 | 30 | 64 | 47 SANSA He SO) Seabee sha clea sith sWercis will oleh cll geet pret tell atellbepa rane Samer Ree eam 
3762-63... 82 | 30 | 60 | 45 G4 4oi ll gah Ble Sy zy elec iece hated all Scab's ei caret lf tela ol eokall ees aT ee 
38—163-°64.. .. 717.| 34 | 581} 60 ON 254. |p gal sea cain patell ic os allege Midis. oral tell aceltteteitiees lege See ae tome 
3964-65... 77 | 39 | 61 | 50 5 | 52 SBb sod Hpsseacalle als ohacabeleare Pre elt fvare) Persil wel wel etl ern aan eto 
4o—'65~*66.... 78 | 30 | 53 | 61 NaS |W) SBb LE St bee Wael cahs al Blan ele cael Spa chart ata ome ea erat ane 
41—'06-°67.... 82 | 38 | 65 | 63 Oso! sy SP Obert heals sit Qs eahes Bhs, ach. alltel ovat altel ei ae eee ee ea 
42— 67-68... 04 | 45 | 66 | 61 4) 37 S77 ALTA cbs cad Qed Bikelhe dant 2h Ws alice wtoees sella 
43—'68-'69.... 85 | 48 | 79 | 70 Gl s6 |] Sey Sieah sd al 8) coh Mase bec b Belton abe te eats 
44—69-°70.. -. 89 | 42 | 65 | 74 O34 SEF Ole ci cly Blerethoger vera aval Gato Whe yilles cl etl lteaae anes Dao 
45—70-"71.- «|| 95 38 | 60 | 64 Oss 2 WVTO re lliarathesail| Blherats eeiliocs ft Sil a all's calfjccedl, So krrel (best amet ie ttle 
40—'71-°72.... t10 | 35 | 58 | 61 & g6 NH Aol Bl Op senda Bl .be a allha. of aaifls o's oillaset ate th olf amu mal alata 
47—72-'73-. --||102 | 39 | 57 66 7b -AE | Sol 91. Sl elf e.beod Sr Sle ee ws ifs fell win ata pean a ane a 
48—"713-774.- -- II0 | 39 | 51 | 65 6 bozo. th ath 5) Opec: a. eel ale Sue Diisyellcull Wis allie Popa teaitas 
4974775. -- 82 | 45 | 45 | 66 6 | 48 || 53] 5] ole-i}--|..1 x 2l. os Elicio| St Bp osuaeheedestens 
50—'75-"70.. 0° | 47 | 49 | 73 6 | 390 SUP Bese heeyoud Sl Bho aves bof Arar te) ae eed MeV a 
51 —76-"77.. 77.| 49 | 48 | 81 6 | 42 BE OULOM ee ciliecih Epos are ootocl a] BTS ee 
5277-778... 83 | 49 | 57 | 76 4 aa Wl SH Ob Peo cle oh Bh ate aciie «Also al Tile ins! evades 
53—78-'79.. 86 | 40 | 55 | 71 a AA Al Ol Abc lisc| oat a) ele abs Pay (ee ae eg os. fA ie 
5479-80... 82) 55 1 6r | 76 SB hag Ui 45) 7). Slecthacle.! Sah cast ool], hh St Silhsmethaes Neral ate 
5580-81... 821 so) 53 | 75 8 | 44 | Ghose tl ostheate Me Le be he eo} ST) SP ae VGr aes 
56—'81-'82.. 05 | 59°) 53 | 75 7 1.30 43) Sl Feel Weal, Thales walle 3} x] 4] 4|..| 2] a. 
57—'82~'83. . 89 | 64 | 52 | 72 | 10 | 30 || 46) 5|x5]. Epa Eh Bt Ths 3] 3} 4] 5}.-] 2] al.. 
58—'83-'84.. -1| 94 | 62 | 53 | 83 8 | 40 53| 4/23]..|| x]..] 1] 2}. 8). 6|10|/13/13]..| 7] 3).- 
59—'8 785... .{]104 | 66 | 55 | 88 7 | 40 || 67) 8/18)..1}..| x) a} 3l..|..]x2]. 1o]16|14|16]. .| 6] s|.. 
60—'85-’86 -||103 | 64 | 60 | 97 9 | 46 || 7x! 4/23]..|| x} x{ x} zl. |. 11\26)15]16),\} 9} 4|.. 
61—'86~'87 99 | 65 | 62 | 97 | 10 | 50 |} G7| 7/23). I} 3} 2| 2). 7 Ae 1/18/26] 7\15]..!14) 2].. 
62—°87-"88....|| 99 | 65 | 57 | 64 | 10 | 52 || 74} 7J25]..|| 2} 2) 3) x. 4\. 1/13/28] Siro}. .|x2| 4)... 
63—'88-'89 -{[113 | 73 | 57 |104 9 | 58 || 72| ol25]. Ot th ahs 6). 3/12/24) 6|16]../11) 3 
64—'89-’90 .|/1x8 | 7x | 50 |127 9 | 57 || 76)10)/32 2} x] 2| 2 16| 1 6} r0|26} 8i2r|..} 7 al. 
65—’90-"91.. .-1|134 | 74 | 40 |124 | rr | 54 || 8o/11/38]..1) 2] x} 2] 3 24| 5 I1|11/32| 9/26 aa 
66—or-"o2.... 1124 | 89 ! 53 '122 ! a | ng | nolte“0 s..' tla ot. lrei8l ralt2l32! 8'32 0 4 2 
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Sout’n 
Society’s Sterns WESTERN STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
Year, 
begintiing > r=] 3 : 
: S]ea 4 a ; 
1826, {| 2/3 s§|4/5/8| 4 8) ala 3 3 ela! S|. 
Elis]. g 2/4{/8]/< 3 s § ISislsisialsle 
5 & 3 § i 2). | 8 zg 3 3s ‘a 5 ‘ aie a) 4 be 
ak BMPO;AlA AlAs] var 3) SIZISIS(6IBI 2/5 
1—’ 26-27 aj 4i/ 16) 3) 2] 3) 4 
a—’27-28 2) 4// 27) 9} 3] 5] 5 
3—28-’29 || 3] 3]| 43] 12] 8) 6] 5 
4—29-’30 7| si} 64] 18 12] 6) 10 
5—'30-’31 || 5] ol] 74) 23) 17] 5] 12 
6—’31-’32 7| 13]! 74] 24] 20| 12] 16 
7—32-'33 || 11} 13)| 80) 26] 23, 12! 20 
8—’33’-34 |] 10] |} 68] 20] 24) 13] 16] 
9— 34-35 || 13] 7]| 85] 26] 20] 10] 16 
LO— 35-36 || 12] || 80} 24) 32/ 12] 17] 1] 2 
11—’ 36-37 |} 12] 7/| 72] 31] 31] 9] 20) x| 2 
12—'37—"38 7|..-'| 64] 20] 27] 14] 22] 2] ox 
13—’38-’30 6] x1) 56] 26) 3x] x2] 22] 3] 3 
14—39-"40 7|...]| 54] 25] 30] 9] 24] 6] 3 
15—'go-"4r || 8]...|| 53] 21] 42] 5] 26] 8] 6 
16— 41-42 8}...|] 66] 24] so} 6] 36] ro] 12 
I7— 42-43 6} x|| 75} 33] 65] 20] 46} 28} 16 
18—'43-44 || 4] 3]| 91| 36) 87] 21] 63] 30] 20 
19o—'44-"45 || 3] 7|| 99] 46] 95] 20] 65] 34] 28 
20—'45-"46 6] 6)/103] 51 25} 67] 36] 24 
21—’46-"47 6] 8} 95] 59] 92] 21] 77] 44] 20 Bale prell sterchatacdl ets a es ee 
22—'47-"48 7| g||102] 52/101| 21 49| 35 i SF Aoi Coo eee Ko aie Sah 
23—'48-'49 || 7] 7|| 94] 5t|z20/ 25] 73) 58] 33 ae) BS ee ae ee SSRIs 
24—'49-’50 || 6] 7|| 97] So|rz4] 33] 74] 63] 37 She desea ee male glenal 
25—'so-51 || 6] 6]! 93] S9|x10] 20 72| 41 Ee esa es 3 a [3 Seal 2 
26—'51-52 || 5] 6]| 93] 63/117] 20] 77] 84] 50 ead a Paces ze | 21 3 
27— 52-53 5| 6 58]118] 30| 80] 83] 55 A oe Res as Panis toa 
28—’53-’54 || 3} 6||110] 43/105] 28] 76] 87] 56 eee erettealves a avihaeks 
29—'54-"55 || 4] x}|Z01] 35/102] 24] 77/100] 63 sishaviapoaate wafers wf T2| § 
30—’55-’56 2] x} 80} 36] 93) 21] 72] 87] 73 Ee ik Ae Oe raera 8 
31—’56~"57 I] x}} 76] 33] 88] 16] 68) 84] 87 = Bee! ae Re ek oi zsh 8 
32—’57-"58 ||...] x\| 76] 38} 82] 5] 65] 93] 96 yd AY Ios a A Oe -=| Tol 8 
33—'58-’50 1|| 77} 29] 93]--.| 65|102]102 Pa ee stepehde alee -| 6 7 
34—'59~’60 2)| 79| 29|100 68] 108|r15 8 cael es (Saad IB ..| to] 7 
35—'6o-"61 3|| 75] 21] 80] 2] 71|100/127 Mv ibsoe ae ait, actlbctd evs) ZBI! 6} 
36—’61-"62 ||...|.. 54] 15| 83] 2] so] 82/103 eer ale oof a} g 
37—62—63 ||... -]-<. 38} 5] 83] 2] 62] 76] 81 aictapely seid Bl lees fear 
38—’63-"64 }|...}... 38) 5] 94] 2} 62] 73] 70 A TSG Aerts ae oN Ag 
390—'64’-65 ||...]-.. 37| 7] 95] 4} 70] 68] 98 Tage PM iia Soles aMecnatty fof) EON a 
40—’65-"66 2. 33) 7| 78) 10] 67] 72/104 Fie lhe Bee crate lite tee Lory) mS 
41— 66-67 2|. 38] 4) 78) 25) 71] 71/103 pal chavs chiang of!) Bvishhe «1 Fat. 
42—’67-68 1}. 43| 5} 86] 31] 73] 64/110 BY Alcs sspjeclssetecal 251) ql 
43—’68-’69 I}. 40] 7| 86] 32] 85] 68/125 Mesa eels sralltersieaeaieiare| AG's 
44—’69-’70 Pe 34| o| 72] 36] 77| 76|124 EP TPS Ghee clede berctstiace s|. 20h) 28 
45—70-"71 Fis 30] ro] 71) 42] 67] 77/112 Beta Sts ile ole be cre SCH Ol eX 
46—"71-"72 2|. 32] ro} 63] 40] 60} 77/112 MS Bs howl 8) st 96) Gh 's 
47—12-73 I]. 3°] 9} 50] 35] 78] 7o}100 BS Be. oH OB ss! OLS 
48—73-"74 || 2]. 37| 5] 53] 35 69/100 4) s| x...| 2} 2} a] 30) 4)... 
49—74-'75 | 39| 6] 51| 33] 78) 67] 94 GG) joc ele. Mel Salt alc 
50—’75-"76 Ifa 27|. 10] 54] 28) 76] 72] 92 C= [ene 2 PAR | Reve es (ae (peas fears (A age | ae” 
5I—76-"77 rT}. 21| 8] 45] 30] 85] 60! 83 6 Tae amen se Sal) fl oS 
52—'77-"78 2}. 26} 8] 44] 32] 85] 66] 80 Ss Ghernie ol Sa Pay a sat. Ol 
53—’78~’79 2| xi] 23) 7] 43] 28] 75] 56] 86 si | We <= Pua i ed P| 
54—’79-"80 1} x{] 25] 7} 55| 21] 87] 5c] 85 THT Lose) He Be eet 28) oat a! 
55— 80-81 .-| lf 2z] 8] 48] 30] 95] 54] 76 20] I5}...|..-| 2] -..1 29 4] 8 
56—’81-’82 ||...| 1]} 26] 8] 44] 27] 93] 57] 67 a7 23° Si al 6) aie...) 35]... 4| a 
57—’82-"83 I} | 33] 9} 45] 36|]z12| 57] 62 38] 26) 3 6} x] 1] 36] ro] 15 
58—’83-’84 2}...|} 41] 13] 51] 45/130] 51] 62 65| 25, 2] ro] 7] 1x 2] 45] 13) 25) 
50—’84-’85 Bie 39] 13] 60] 51/135] 64] 74 82| 24) 5) 6] 12] 2) 3] 58] 15] 28) 
60—’85-’86 2).. 43| 9] 54] 54/126] 46] 78 77| 26| 6} 8] 13) 1x! 1} 62] 12] 32 
61—’86-"87 3}. 38) 8 54|123) 56] 70 86] 26) 13} 5) 3) x! | 76] 13] 38 
62—’87-’88 A 47| 11| 60] 48/131] 72| 80 74) 290 8 4} r2| x] 1} 76) 20] 35 
63—’88-’89 2| 1!) 43] 25) 63} 56/148] 83 90 o2| 36} 7] 5] of | 2| 86) 20] 42 
64— 89-90 2| 1|| 46] 31] 68) 56/149) 80|105 90] 43] 7} 6] xz} 1] 4] 96) 18) 52 
65—’90-’o1 1] 2i| 40] 40] 72! 62/124] 87/108 93] 61| 10) 11/ 13] 1} 6] 94) 22] 66) 
66—’o1-’02 tl orl! gr! 36) 76! 64'126!100]114 99 49 8] ro] rs! 1! 6lror| 28! 67' 
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EASTERN STATES eee SOUTHERN STATES 
Society's eae ee 
) a ~ |S 
u ey nl a 
Year, 3 o S » pl & AG 8 Bley oo] aa 8 
beginnin | 42 alc 81 #/ S/F) e314 2181.8 «| 21 S| 2 &\ glk 
eet B/E S/ 2) 82 Sel sl sOlsiBislele| Elglsl isl lalsialaig 
w6 |] Bf | | |S) Bll sel el Sl Eialee Ol S|S1aia| S15 SS (Sle ls|e 
Sl -) Oo) 8) 5 ® | O| O/O|| 8.2) 51°] .(— | oO] S)-4] S/H) 2] ols |x] ole] eo 
SIZl> | S141 5] S lSialAlsalsieizinlolia|aldiala|S lola ica 
67—'92-'93 ..||124| 68 | 59 |131] 14 | 53 || 94/16/40). .|) 3) 1) 2 ql al. 25/2 9} 9}31)12)33). .|11) 3 
68—’93-'94. ..||140} 64 | 61 124) 14 | 55 |/104)14)45 3] 1] 1] 2 2). ./27/3 12}10}32}13]14)41] 6) 2 
69—'94-"95 141] 71 | 66 |132] 15 | 59 |} 95)12)44 3]..| 1] 1} 4]. .126)/33). .) 9) 9)29) 8} 9/40) 9) 2). 
70—'95-'96 116] 54 | 73 |141] 12 | 60 || 92/10/45 Al. .|..| 1] 2). .]23/35}..| 8) 6/38] 8) 8/44] 9} 3). 
71—’96-'97 112] 59 | 65 }136] 14 | 68 || 87/10/37 5]..]..| 1) 1}. .{23]41}. .) 8] 8/35) 7} 9/46) 8) 2). 
72—'97—"98 108} 56 | 62 142] 15 | 75 |} 72/12/31 4|..]..) 1] 1). .|20147]..) 5) 5|33} 7) 5/38) 7] 1). 
73—'98-'99 ‘7| 54 | 60 1148) 15 | 82 || 66/10/39 4}. .) 1) 1) 1). .]18)40}..) 7} 3127) 6). 52) 8) 1)... 
74—’99-1900 || 73} 52 | 56 }141| 16 | 74 || 68)11|37 5]. .]..] 1] 1). [22/37]. .| 2) 2/27/13). .145) 6} 3]... 
75—’00-01 2| 54 | 56 |141] 16 | 87 || 82)13/46 6)... .] 1) 1}. ./20)38). .} 6} 3)33)/12). ./46) 8} 3}... 
76—’01-’02 87| 56 | 57 |154] 15 | 75 || 57] 9/45 5]. .] 1j..| 2}. .|25/48}. 3]33]12} 31}50) 8) 4).. 
77— '02-"03 89) 51 | 62 161) 17 | 74 || 62) 9/46 5}. .} 3]. .} 1}. .{35)35). .| 7] 2)30110} 1]50} 8 6)... 
78—’03-"04. 98] 51 | 53 |159] 20 | 88 || 76} 9/41 4). .) 3]..) 1). ./40/31). .| 8) 2)28]11) 4/56} 5) 6).. 
79—'04-—’05 88} 53 | 56 |157] 14 | 85 || 71)11)39 3]. .| 2]. .| 2). .j43]16). .) 5) 2)27) 9) 6/39] 3) 7]... 
80—'05-'06 95) 50 | 48 |147| 17 | 86 || 76)10)34 4|..| 2|..] 1). .]82) 9). .) 4) 1/25) 9) 5/40} 3) 4)... 
81—'06-’07 97| 47 | 58 |151| 14 | 83 || 71) 8)34 3]. .| 1). .| 2}. .{32)10). .} 3) 1/31] 9} 3)31) 3) 5).. 
82—’07-'08 96) 48 | 50 }165) 15 | 80 || 82/10/26 3] 1] 3)..| 3). ./26)19). .| 8) 1/17}16). j44] 5) 5).. 
83—’08-’09 94] 51 | 49 |163}] 14 | 80 || 66) 9/38 2) 1) 3)..| 3]. 125/15). .} 8) 1/22/13). .j46] 4) 3)... 
84—’09-"10 97| 67 | 52 |162) 15 | 83 || 70/11/35 2). .| 3)..] 3). .|26)15). .| 6} 1/18)/13). .|40) 6) 6).. 
85—'10-"11 102) 67 | 47 |163} 15 | 71 || 69)11)38 2) 1) 2)..) 4). .|28)12). .| 7} 1/18/10}. |45) 6} 7]... 
86—'11-"12 ..|| 90] 63 | 45 |163) 12 | 87 || 65)18/39]..}} 2) 1) 3)..) 4). ./27)13)..) 7] 1119) 9} 147/15) 7... 
87—'12-'13 ..|| 96} 57 | 41 {163} 15 | 83 || 72/18/38]. 3] 1] 4]. | St 119]13 7} 1422)17]. [B3L 5} 8... 


Each State is here given credit for services of minister, though he may have served in other States. 


REMARKS ON THE TABLES.—1. At the organization of the American Home Missionary Society, in 
1826, the missionaries of the United Domestic Missionary Society, whose responsibilities it assumed, 
were transferred to it, and the greater portion of them were in commission in the State of New York. 

2. The Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, the New Hampshire Home Missionary Society, 
and the Vermont Domestic Missionary Society, became integral parts of the National Society in the 
second year of its operations. the Maine Missionary Society in the third year, and the Connecticut 
Missionary Society in the sixth year. 

_ 3. In 1845 the missions of this Society in Canada were, by an amicable arrangement with the 
British Colonial Missionary Society, transferred to the care of that institution. 
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States WESTERN STATES AND TERRITORIES 
a 
a te 8 5/81 5 | wo ag 
Si2) lala lslSie) |glalgisisisizig) lel fle g 
v 3 aia to} A ° ola a cI t) 8] 3 Bo 3 Fy ea 
gle) 2/8 | 2 12/3 (8) ¢ | 2/8) S/S) Sl sles ele] S/S} 4 le) s 
3) iS Sos | es fe = |al Olo ie} O1S|] al a | 2 8 | S 
SMO) SA lS IES lS |e) |alajolBlSiolai8] 5 |S] Bald 
2) 1) 44) 26) 86/58/126)91/123)108)67/104/42/93/42/12]13]/15] 1) 81104130] 62 
4)...|| 47] 34) 79)46)119/82)114)112/61/108]40/96/37/12}14} 9} 2] 7) 99/28) 66 
3 44) 29) 75)47|)136)/87/109]101/59) 94/35}97]51|12]/11/10] 2] 8] 94131] 71 
2}. 47) 30/154/54) 88/84] 91]116/60]101/36/95/55|/15)10)11] 1] 8]105/29] 79 
4. 48} 33]/138/51| 76/87) 90/108/69}103/45/99/49]18] 9/10} 1] 8]106]32] 87 
3}. 35} 30/102)45) 69/81) 94/100/50| 97/38]/96]40)17) 8} 6] 2/10)100/29} 82 
2). 29) 97\41) 71/86) 91)/101/40} 94/41/90)/43]14] 9)11) 1/14] 85/26) 73] 1 
2). 40} 31) 82/38) 74/86) 95| 96/41} 89]/41/96/40)/15} 9/13] 1/13] 85]29) 74] 2] 6 
2}. 36] 28} 99/43) 82/69) 93/111/34) 80)/45)98)/43]13/12/11} 3/13] 94/26) 85) 5} 3 
2) 2)| 37) 29) 92/32) 85/75} 95}105)/30| 97/50/88]57/11/15| 7] 1/16} 87/28] 79) 5] 4 
2} 1)| 37) 28} 90/37| 79/75) 95)102}36| 97/55}96]47/14)15)12) 1/19] 84/28] 83] 4] 6 
2} 1}) 31) 31) 78/33} 81/63} 86]111]/40] 94/68/88]53)17|19]11]..}19) 94/33} 80] 4] 6 
2| 1)| 34) 24) 78/33) 81/68} 86} 98/40) 75/51/79]44/12/15|10). ./17| 86/26] 89] 2] 7 
3} 1)) 42) 20) 79)27) 74/57) 75) 85/49) 70/51|72/35| 9/13) 8]..|18] 74]27] 60) 2] 7 
=, 1}) 38) 18) 40/26) 57/68) 75) 72/50) 77/45]/70/30)14]16] 8]..|18] 83]22) 51] 2) 5 
2}. 39| 14] 30/16] 76/69] 69)100/56) 43|66)78/40/14/15} 5]. ./15| 93/34} 78 7 
3]. 42| 14) 40/18} 72/65} 70) 74/49) 42|69)68/34/20/26] 6]. .113) 88/40} 81] 1! 7 
2). 41| 14) 47/21} 80/59} 66) 78/29] 46/76/59/39}18)/30] 6]. .|16] 90/28} 89] 2 
2}. 39] 18) 37/23) 70/64] 64) 67/39) 48)88/73/41/17/47) 6]..|13) 94/29] 84] 3 
eS ee 43] 21) 77/24) 78)74) 55) 59/33) 44/80|76]47|25|52) 6). .|16) 97/27} 100] 4 
87—12-'13..||_ 1}. 41} 19)103/26| 74/74) 53) 36[25) 42)92/76|49)25)53| 6). .}17} 99}37) 96) 2 


4. In the Table will be seen the progress which has been made year by year in the newer States of 
the West, as they have severally come into being and presented fields of peculiar promise for missionary 
culture. When this Society was formed, ZJndiana and Illinois were in their infancy, Michigan was at 
that time, and for ten years subsequent, a Territory: in 1825 it had but one Presbyterian or Congrega- 
tional minister, and he was a missionary. Wisconsin remained, eight years after the organization of 
this Society, the almost undisputed home of the Indian. Jowa was not organized as a Territory till 
1838. Oregon was reached by our first missionary there in the summer of 1848, after a voyage of many 
months by way of the Sandwich Islands. Our first missionaries to California sailed from New York 
in December, 1848. Our first missionary to Minnesota commenced his labors at St. Paul in July, 1849. 

5. It should be borne in mind that the number of missionaries in these newer States and Territories, 
as well as those that have been longer cultivated, gives but an imperrect idea or the ground that has 

occupied by missionary enterprise. Churches every year become independent, and others are 
taken up in their stead. 
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n 1 ¥ 

a. /Be4| Bes 
Society’s } ‘2g3 1g AS Baha 
Year, Receipts Expendi- ‘38 oY wo] & g qu 
Hepiiini ecelp tires ) . Se 5 BEE 

1826 og |Fats! Sa 

42” \eqs iS So 

LA £ 
$18,140 76| $13,984 17 169 68 106 
20,035 78] 17,849 22 201 89 244 
26,097 31] 20,814 96] 304) 160 401 
33,929 44) 42,429 50} 302) 166 500 
48,124 73] 47,247 60/ 463/ 164 577 
49,422 12] 52,808 30] 500] 158 745 
68,627 17| 66,277 06 606] 209 801 
78,911 44| 80,015 76 676) 200 890) 
88,863 22] 83,304 28 7I9| 204 1,050 
101,565 15] 92,108 94/ 755] 249 1,000 
85,701 50] 90,529 72| 810] 232 1,025 
86,522 45| 85,066 26 684) 123 840 
82,564 63} 82,655 64 665} 201 794 
78,345 20] 78,533 89| 680] 104 842 
85,413 34| 84,864 06 690] 178 862 
92,463 64/ 94,300 14] 791; 248 987 
99,812 84] 08,215 11 848) 225 1,047 
18 —'43-"44.. 2.206. IOI,904 99] 104,276 47 907] 237 1,245 
TQO—"44 AS dees 121,946 28) 118,360 12} 943! 209] 1,285 
2o—"45—"46.. 22.6 125,124 70| 126,193 15 971| 223 1,453 
2I— "4047. woes 116,717 94] 119,170 40 972} 189 1,470 
22—’47-"48.....-.. 140,197 I0} 139,233 34] 1,006] 205 1,447 
23—’48-"49......-.-| 145,025 OI} 143,771 67| 1,019] 192 1,510 
24—'49-"50.....-.- 157,160 78} 145,456 09] 1,032| 205 1,575 
25—'50-"5I...-.--- 150,940 25| 153,817 90) 1,065] 211 1,820 
26—’s51-"52.. 160,062 25] 162,831 14] 3,065] 204 1,948 
2752 5a. 171,734 24] 174,439 24] 1,087] 213 2,160 
28—’53-"54.. 191,209 07| 184,025 76] 1,047 167 2,140 
29—'54-’55..- 180,136 69] 177,717 34] 1,032] 180 2,124 
3O—’55-756...-...- 193,548 37] 186,611 o2 986} 187 1,065 
31—’ 56-"57 178,060 68) 180,550 44] 974] 201 1,085 
32—'57-'58 175,971 37| 190,735 70] 1,012] 242 2,034 
33—'58-’50 188,139 20] 187,034 41} 1,054] 250 2,125 
34—’59-’60 185,216 17] 192,737 609] 1,107] 260 2,175 
35—’60-61........ 183,761 80] 183,762 70] 1,062| 212 2,025 
36—’ 61-62 163,852 51] 158,336 33 863] 153 1,668 
37— 62-63 164,884 29] 134,091 08} 734] 155 1,455 
38—’63-"64........ 195,537 89] 140,325 58 756] 176 1,518 
39-—64-"65....-... 186,897 50] 180,065 39] 802] 100 1,575 
4o—'65-'66........ 221,191 85| 208,811 18] 818] 186 1,594 
41— 66-67. 212,507 63] 227,063 97| 846] 208 1,645 
42—’67-’68. 217,577 25| 254,068 65} 08] 250 1,710 
43— 68-69. 244,390 96) 274,025 32] 972/ 246 1,956 
44—'69-"70........ 283,102 87| 270,927 58 944) 246 1,836 
45—"70-"71........ 246,567 26] 267,555 27 940] 227 1,057 
40—71-"72........] 294,566 86] 281,182 50 061} 236 2,011 
OY eet em is SO oe 267,691 42| 278,830 24) o51| 217 2,145 
48—'13-"74....--.. 290,120 34| 287,662 o1 9690} 241 2,195 
49—74-°75....----| 308,896 82] 296,789 65 952| 214 2,223 
5o—'75~"76 310,027 62) 309,871 84) 970] 240) 2,525 
Si 70-77 293,712 62| 310,604 11] 906] 234 2,106 
Sa—'77- 78 284,486 44) 284,540 71] 996] 209 2,237 
53—78-79 273,601 53] 260,330 290] 946] 1090 2,126 
§4— "JOS... 22. 266,720 41] 259,709 86] x,015} 256 2,308 
55—80-’81 200,053 72| 284,414 22] 1,032] 255 2,653 
56—’81-’82 340,778 47| 339,795 04| 1,070] 262 2,508 
57— 82-83 ........ 370,081 56] 354,105 80] 1,150] 301 2,650 
GO — 18S BA wees. c- 385,004 10] 419,440 45] 1,342| 4or 2,030 
59 84-"85.....-.- 451,767 66} 460,722 83| 1,447] 380 2,990 
G0 85-186. oon 524,544 93] 498,790 16] 1,469] 372 3,005 
61—’86-"87........ 482,079 60} 507,088 70} 1,571] 302 3,063 
6287-788 ales oles 548,729 87] 511,641 56| 1,620| 361 3,084 
63—88-"89........ 542,251 00) 507,049 11] 1,750] 478) 3,155 
64—'89-"90......... 671,171 39} 603,078 31] 1,879| 452] 3,251 
65—'o0-"or........ 635,180 45] 671,207 23] 1,966] 496] 3,270 
66—’o1—’92........ 662,789 28! 686.305 o1! 1,986] 441 3,389 
67—’92-"03 738,081 29| 689,026 12] 2,002| 464 3,841 
68—’93-"04.......-- 621,608 56] 7o1,44r 16] 2,010 547 3,930 
G0 "94- OS osion 627,600 14! 678.003 5a|_1.007| _6«« A.TOA 


133 1,000 30 

186} 1,678 423 
274) 1,959 572 
294] 2,532 790 
361] 6,126 783 
417| 4,284 1,148 
463} 2,736] Pupils 
490] 3,300] + §2,000 
545| 3,750] 65,000 
554| 3,752] 80,000 
438] 3,376] 67,000 
473| 3,920] 58,500 
486] 4,759] 60,000 
501} 4,618] 54,100 
594] 5,514] 64,300 
657| 8,223} 68,400 
665} 7,693} 60,300 
736] 4,929] 60,000 
760} 5,311] 76,700 
713] 4,400] 73,000 
773| 5,020] 77,000 
808} 5,550 3,500 
812! 6,682] 75,000 
853] 6,678] 70,000 
862] 6,820} 66,500 
878) 6,079] 72,500 
870} 6,025] 65,400 
815) 5,634] 64,800 
775| 5,602} 60,000 
780] 5,550] 62,500 
795| 6,784] 65,500 
810} 8,791] 67,300 
868] 6,287 72,200 
835] 5,600 70,000 
612] 4,007) 60,300 
562] 3,108] 54,000 
603] 3,902] 55,200 
635] 3,820 58,600 
643) 3,924] 61,200 
655] 5,959] 64,000 
702| 6,214) 66,300 
734| 6,470] 75,300 
603} 6,404) 75,750 
716| 5,833] 71,500 
762] 6,358) 76,500 
714] 5,725] 74,000 
726) 5,421; 74,700 
7O1I 6,361 80,750 
734| 7,836] 85,370 
9727| 8,065] 86,300 
730| 7,578} 91,762 
710) 5,232} 87,573 
761} 5,508] 06,724 
783, 5,922! 99,808 
799| 6,032] 104,308 
817] 6,527] 106,638 
962} 7,907] 116,314 
1,017| 8,734] 118,000 
3058) 9,050] 120,000 
I,II7| 10,031] 129,350 
I,173] 10,012] 129,462 
1,249} 10,326] 134,305 
1,294] 10,650} 141,075 
1,318] 11,320] 154,722 
1,360| 9,744| 159,206 
1,391] 11,232] 159,300 
1,437| 12,784] 164,050 
T.439' 13,040] 180,813 
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GENERAL COMPARATIVE RESULTS—Continued, 
ag . db a Q a 7 
4 F 
r Org $ | 9 3 soe fete ete 
Society’s a3 ag. 29 a no 2a 9 on hens 
Year, : Expendi- & /SAS|SH ks] So | fag [eQsloss 
Sane Receipts Se | Ogh|/FRGSO] & AE a=) a) 
beginning tures = ee Oo ly py Vo|a vo 
og Sa |Se=|sea | § | $6 | 22° Peglbs! 
Za o§ 19 &a oS ple uk 
Bere peer ere 
70O—'95-'96.. .1$777,747 95) $699,855 36 2,038 693; 4,110) 1,509] 12,138] 186,343 $464) $343 
71—'96-"97...} 588,318 52| 651,491 11 2,026 411) 3,091) 1,477] 11,796] 172,784] 44. 322 
72—'97-'98. 592,227 86 ,597 45} 1,859 380} 2,758} 1,431 413) 318 
73—’98-"99 516,245 79] 535,037 49] 1,824 464 1,357 394! 293 
74—'99-1900 .| 532,336 08] 520,835 82 1,762 459 1 389] 296 
75—1900-'01 538,986 35} 494,139 71] 1,863 484 373] 265 
76—1901-"02 .| 602,462 24) 548,676 55] 1.845 422 404] 297 
77—1902-03 .| 560,517 30} 547,014 51 1,871 397 405} 229 
78—1903-'04 .| 444,501 27) 570,629 91 1,916 388 420) 298 
79—1904—05 .| 476,760 54| 534,921 17] 1,742 335 412} 307 
80—1905-06 .| 494,329 73] 497,601 99] 1,641 338 430) 303 
81—1906-’07 .| 478,576 57| 474,532 01} 1,572 44. 469); 302 
82—1907-"08 .| 544,720 11] 511,079 31] 1,677]...... 419} 305 
83—1908-"09 .| 522,975 51| 515,773 41] 1,642|.... 444) 314 
84—1909-"10 .| 662,175 19] 519,670 86) 1,663]...... 428] 330 
85—1910-"11 .| 521,999 07| 562,260 68] 1,692]...._; 428} 308 
86—1911-"12 .| 594,691 18) 590,932 81] 1,778|...__: 2,513] 1,338] 6,285]111,626| 442] 332 
87—1912-"13 .| 620,929 06] 602,932 92| 1,770]... . 7° ,547| 1,256] 7,080] 123,501] 480] 345 


1. The total receipts of the National Society, 
their own fields for the eighty-six years, 
2. The total years of labor are 73,853 
expenditure for a 
obtaining,the missionary, defraying 
average proportion of all the expenses 


3. The average 


are $26,718,194.46. 


in conducting the institution. 


plus total receipts of its Constituent State Societies on 


year of missionary labor includes the entire cost to the Society of 
his expense to his field, and sustaining him on it, as well as the 


a a ee ee eee ee 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CURRENT ACCOUNT 
FOR THE YEAR 


RECEIPTS 
Contributions 
RUE NES eerie OE ia oT eee ta cisee < Pil eycs.s Rate cadena: $57,208.95 
SUNCAVESCHOOIS tr ost ststesis eae. «siaiels ss kaki «amar ete teers 2,155.72 
(Ea, SERA ee Go abt lton Sate Bae Dette See OOniGa waar 514.51 
Women’s Societies ..... era OC SENG Sand Om Oar can iaihic ie 14,733-45 
Tdi vidual ems esp cee fay iebiate onal vhs Oo eee hi oats eee 20,914.76 $95,527.39 
Amount Received from Constituent State 
Societies on Percentage Plan: 
Walttarniags (NOrti usa waaay riatded sinha cle ateoaie cca ee ee $ 392.67 
Californias, (South) s.s..5 sack cerns Meee aloge aie orate 874.74 
GOnMeCtICUR ites cocci soi reOcus hoists cee steele mines eee 7,504.28 
PESTS Sead cae pave Tee os he ayserateres oleh usivs ia (ake dey Aialle anit ais VaVoRANONse Ge 2,398.07 
MO Wa ie ee Soy che stele > as NMEA atelier alle ie onanetanstatems he tanete rete 3,018.60 
IK SANSAS ire ina sacs area he has Sot eee ete aiee Bai 359.36 
IVATCH A AN el et: Sotiel tet = ete 'a-ctelsze ets ovalecolapsleds « okaheye « [cledelenol=cseeeraets 1,963.57 
1 EES ol eRe A ey Cac Spe Eat RTE RIERA TERT Ca RO ORES ESO CaCI SATS 737.50 
MVE ABN ACHUSCCES Mis fers. coe «aleve teks esti velasiensue, ope ie ‘eis. aietevegeinie areca = 4,922.58 
IG ITT ECL THY: a ae ates AAs Beane CERES aS crcl OT emratr ss Gee 434.84 
IMTCKOTEL ce ott dB Rip ge etic SOMIC ROBO DIG Oe Uoaeeeta ne IS.e 441.97 
(Nehttrakkaiaa er cere ois wesie es Bisse ieieicsnieis 2 alle arelo''n exele tele: ofehofose oi oaese te evs 500.00 
INCI WaT AIM PShITeL hm tee. Seisaisietes < s nachers Adamerts davies anes 2,256.56 
ING yy ee OL eee: es haters Sela ult eles otnle vies Metetotelateteee ere 778.63 
OVP ca etree sfebetctors, Peete Meio aitte'S sinoey ta oreve G a-» Wateaeeye eye ae 1,837.17 
EHOCE LSLAN a cio sane sheets eke aha so Gee, Sia Sienabe veTRD oe 308.86 
SESH ENO borate epee tod as C neta cere oNs yet ots taiay's gs Sus pace eho Meer e tinct ee eo 972.83 
SUV SIN CONN Te A iete cele cyeeredeete, oeNe ws aeaiieue «, teuBleus acayaagele scans aaleeets 489.07 
IWISCORSIN 9) 50 teresa ci co ene tne sn wedet Std cscle DAMen Bioleiae 1,294.87 31,486.17 
$127,013.56 
SORA CIOS rae PAN s asc articke + oar Toa else ca $166,522.97 
Less Legal and Estate Expenses ............ $ 1,333.69 
Less Legacy Equalization Fund ............. 35,000.00 36,333.69 $230,189.28 
Income from Investments .................. 24,988.07 
state Olson End CALC aa hiys/ ain caren ae 5,000.00 29,988.07 
Less Interest Paid on Conditional Gifts .... 12,200.54 
essay Interest. On Loans u-s-.12%,.50 chek vee elon 186.39 12,386.93 17,601.14 
274,803. 
Cash: Balance;aMatch>31,-°89x2 onci's saniacihaken i een eL e : ee 


$275,004.01 
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Receipts of Constituent State Societies 


he Income 
Contributions Legacies from Invest- Total 


. : ments, etc. 
California (North) .. $ 11,907.12 $ 25.00 $ sa4.zx $ 12,456.23 


California (South) .. 19,785.69 19,785.69 
Connecticut ee 15,586.43 562.74 6,616.53 22,765.70 
ENenie® 2%, cos. ok fo. 13,969.42 6,929.37 I,O1l.61 21,910.40 
LGW aS. ooo tone 16,430.75 1,872,78 18,303.53 
Kansas Bigntanis WG cecal 7,192.02 1,930.03 9,122.05 
Michigan Se eee 13,994.00 1,652.00 15,646.00 
Mainev®32e... So ose. 8,552.90 6,000.00 4,651.26 19,204.16 
Massachusetts ........ 48,388.66 14,059.77. 10,834.41 73,282.84 
Minnesota ............ 14,863.63 14,863.63 
MUSEGUET Poisees Pook cm 9,905.26 277.34 10,182.60 
Nebraska ............. 8,624.55 1,073.86 9,698.41 
New Hampshire ...... 4,807.13 22,553.74 5,600.12 32.960.99 
New Wapkonen ee Oe 6 occu. 8,349.35 3,000.00 2,128.24 13,477-59 
(OGRE ai a ee ee 15,452.98 302.91 15,755.89 
Rhode Island >......:... 2,010.52 728.04 2,738.56 
NREIOOOE Ft aonb wcicin « 3,853.61 500.00 2,625.73 6,979-34. 
Washington .......... 17,801.92 627.40 18,429.32 
Wisconsin. oac.05 bo. 6,477.33 1,150.00 1,280.00 8,907.33 
$247,953.27 $54,780.62 $43,736.37 $346,470.26 

Less amount paid to National Society .................... $ 31,486.17 $314,984.09 

Amount raised by City Societies for Support of Pastors ................ 31,140.99 

Total Receipts of National, State, and City Societies .................. $620,929.06 

DISBURSEMENTS 
UUNIUEMEMINOIGEE «oar ees a de ek oe oe fa ba Pees ot $193,510.53 
Amount Paid to Constituent State Societies on Percentage Plan: 

Calitorniame North \ynn)s8. 66 ete oe ee Se al $ 35.48 
Semen emer arma Ole 2200s oa a sy oc ok Shs wan ee db eos ce an 2,235.43 
SOTO E TANTS) Doli eye, Beall anit te BF aaah iS ae aaa RON 7,121.07 
LUNAS 3 See, 250. i ae Qn ee ie Re eR er a Ue 1,232.80 
LONSESY GS cicero cae cient RON AS AIP ne a a ee 640.76 
MIE Aa ere cellu) oce-2so fo io-el alain MAPS ES huis a eae FEL SE 647.11 
REO SET 2 sR Se Bie Ii SR Gg a a 385.57 
PT ere eae fase oh jorasci- ints sreieleino ts RADE MNS vb cates eee s kee 737-57 
DIRSSACHUSEUUB EE cei atieas sicie de ard detioneas ooh w basses heck oe 4,111.46 
WII ENOLUMPET IEE Fas cece Ae aah cat Ns a oreo bs bea dewtcd we 981.28 
ONEEISELTEE, 6 568 sie ec ae Ie Don OSs EE ae aa 70.30 
PNG RGIS ROME Mee rare regs ee ison Sialaseee eecad hi slense oe aids bse aed 89.83 
Newel anipSnire gan. ote Heats cen amreeah dedecs ca cidaeace 1,525.36 
BNEW NDE MEM er aics cA Mess te ce eset ation fe als so aaiceweee 5,824.25 
GBS 2605.5 SoA GBs Sa kOe eC ICREL ERE CICS et ra or 566.87 
MEPODISV RADI AG Tete scrc reel shares aia cleserecs aie ars. sis 2.0.0 6% weld sie nes 29.86 
Rhode Island (ici. sc). .ticiews eis 45 OASIS HOODOO eto TOO 1,536.15 
SVG IVION Lame te vaiefar coal oretaia cle) edie, sholale Sirens 64 0. b:4u¥ al eiatavereieveie's 1,534.65 
VAS SCOO Ee series ise cote a Sea cae aie jess Ssierdis case e since 6 29.79 

Wisconsin aot Pte eRe M Te ciara t Arw'ctvarsivis/sravayace dette ath ms 388.62 $ 27,724.21 


$221,234.74 
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DISBURSEMENTS (CONTINUED) 


Woman's Department: ..) ear) 0 0. sis aad osiclsy sions, apetigonee apa a aia $ 3,398.61 
Rublicationstee tora ite ote ech siete as es eee Te iage tele: de eye eee Aare at $9,360.43 
Less amount received for literature ................0eeee 597-70 8,762.73 
ONSET NG (SN akg MA ie ie PRD ge Oe el A claire |e ROMER. $ 7,285.67 
PN AIBENISES AULGM ete To siotere tre coisas shagel nar aicra ls Gide pe Ee ieee on oes 32,161.15 
Salary oi MOualary= SeCretary on sea. nate | he Ata Oe chi ashe ere 950.00 
$273,792.90 
CasheBalantes Wlarch( 3, 1013 us cerca hPa ct fans cia ieee elke 1,211.15 
$275,004.01 


Disbursements of Constituent State Societies for Work in their 
Respective Fields: 


California eNO the: nc rttite saeioe bette ace eee RR. $ 12,847.18 
California’: (South): «2's gcngae vat, calanoid + Ae 13,607.47 
Connecticut xin. gays dss a\s.5,. teehee Isa. ok Ae bins 28,521.26 
PEL OIS Gee Faperctasrs Moyes. «Seas PARG joie wise choos cas arate mE 13,920.13 
NOW AM nse coker 5 wateeeigh. Spans tales.» dae PUBL 11,894.25 
LOO Ci 5. a, el er ee ere aoe nee S 8,731.55 
Michiganwnaadoeaane shh detses ck. de 17,690.00 
IVA ANE CMMONR IVA cyan a1 sre Valutotad nnore RAs LO aT acta atnlet en eeae 23,992.99 
INIA SACHIUSE LES Meroe As Re th cncl ots oe u's loh ala eetere alate ee ee 71,000.10 
AIOE EOLD DRE TAT MINES 5 |. Moka os UG doen wk ee ee 14,140.74 
DVITSSOUBE = Revises sdarheist diet che PARE. De Ls ee ES 9,606.59 
INCUEASICAMDR triateiivetslapeasto tats. d'aiat ANialctebew sie Wie le sete els Coe eee 8,877.99 
Newsiampshires..)....% cance ee oes Lee ee 12,202.73 
INCNCRR VOL CMOS si ctatcrahre ott nace beens ea ole ct hie eer ERR 19,653.89 
OMOME I Sate aches sas eae REL eR Rees 15,295.66 
PRbCcemis and snes rscs: Gs stats shane SRS OR ee eS 3,238.24 
MECTTITO TATE fo Soe Pas ri Seni Mine nae PPO RO kee i a bg eB 7499-75 
PVashin tants cite. 35.6 oe 64 Speen. kt Cee eee pok 16,834.09 
SMASCONSIN Mera eect ta Aten a reer ee eee Set ee 16,268.63 

$325,114.11 

Less amount received from National Society ............... $ 27,724.21 $297,999.03 
Amount expended by City Societies for support of Pastors .............. 31,140.99 


Total Payments of National, State, and City Societies .................. $602,932.92 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OF CURRENT ACCOUNT 


RECEIPTS 
Churches, Constituent 
Individuals, Legacies State Total 
etc. (net) Societies 

PAT a arriag Bote de ote. rome ict = Pitan ee $ 190.26 $ 190.26 
ATE AMSA SURE Bs as gs Socks at's Sa es thee ei 15.50 15.50 
ASK A egshr Wha, Mey cesfoys Waars ew estes acs 12.00 12.00 
PANEL ZOD Mecano etese\elae in.claieieelesislsin aie 476.63 4.76.63 
Bulgaria srg. : s-cisk > chcd eee 10.00 10.00 
California. (North)~ 5.200 2.00.8. 115.24 392.67 507.91 
Caitdrnias (South) omens. ae ct ce ass 176.92 874.74 1,051.66 
Canad agee eta ffs. iclscls aves asec oss. 5.00 5.00 
Colorado se Vestn ee ae ee ee eae 3,457-46 3457-46 
Connecticuts. fonts w cbs ce ote eke: 20,4.17.54 13,031,13 7,504.28 40,952.95 
Delaware a..2. cc «, «iccciosis tia SeoRhoa sees Br 33.00 33.00 
District of Columbia °. >... i42.--s 1,696.77 75.00 1,771-77 
ElOriGd a eembas ee Tete ss craic abe, vise ities ies 715.33 715.33 
COTA fo ee 65 Cac ane Chena rics cae 268.37 268.37 
eNO Mets As Fda wets) a.seks ss ehtthe te os 688.59 688.59 
EELINOIS Hen eae tN «Atos othe «Se to teee 1,291.10 2,360.00 2,398.07 6,049.17 
DR Yan aie een ae  vis sists a-ha sore are 8 anes 1,196.92 1,196.92 
LCE aiMo Cru Gaon ae a ee ae ee 1,903.47 3,018.60 4,922.07 
TRAD SAS Me ore. A178 sito + ch aisvig ofeteua'e ah hs 241.35 359-36 600.71 
SOR CCK yr Miri cteer~) « a-ittene’= aves siete one He tive 23.00 23.00 
PUN Si aM a penta ole oles ch onc win sede ow isycle sles 99.4.0 99-40 
INL AED OMee a casa: ate adele a;aie +. tid.ar6 Oa eaie.0 747.72 525.00 737.50 2,010.22 
Manyland 25.5 a2. sti ats ts At as Ce Be 48.86 48.86 
- Massachusetts .......0..s0ccseeeee 22,578.53 84,035.54 4,922.58 111,536.63 
Nichigatiee tes: bree ees ce eece es 403.51 1,963.57 2,367.08 
IMATNES OCA Bt fics sobs crs solaiinre «sd 5 1,022.42 1,350.00 434.84 2,807.26 
Mississippicute ner ers. os ose nin alee 18.00 18.00 
IMSSSOU RIS ne P ot Ui cicte'ars ty. 130 Se 8 See aici 38.55 3,000.00 441.97 3,480.52 
EONS ANAM sy, ..cieelohs bets Whar scsi a's Bis ai 749.24. 749.24 
MeDraskamereet cscs owes os ae ee 50s 501.98 500.00 1,001.98 
IN Evian dT ATT PSIG sg ey leone cctsis tere love stacey 3,399.38 5,275.62 2,256.56 10,931.56 
New: alersey 222. hs ste e's ote a's ate ets ole cts 4,442.84. 44,442.84 
Newark Orkubor ae. oh Geass sich > Siete st 10,540.70 6,104.11 778.63 17,423.44 
NE WeMIEXICO! ac. Misios ose os «hu on te 78.66 78.66 
NortheCarolinaé :2...cios aes tie eaee 105.00 2,000.00 2,105.00 
Worth a kota) be. ob thesis Me cles nee ec 1,916.02 1,916.02 
OUT OMme mete Sto its ale shel ate aes le OMe 680.88 3,270.63 1,837.17 5,788.68 
Obishomag 2. v2. wichiasel. cece. 5 ee e's 499.07 499.07 
OT a As Gop ade Sem oR erote acres 1,835.44 1,835.44 
REGDSyIVAMld © fo ciotcs + cia’ sahe sas 3 1,076.26 1,076.26 
led e(afe Cit] C3 Es 6 ae CRA ee a ae 1,681.19 308.86 1,990.05 
MOVE ED AKO Sore ore! sw tess ghee, «4 ere 002 3,432.49 3,432.49 
ARCTUTCET TA, Ban tei Ree Beare 75.04 75.04 
3B. STIS on Pane ced. Se mere ie eat 1,183.21 1,183.21 
tale Soret seta si aie ets ts rae oe 177.60 177.60 
Vermont Paitchetciete eee meee acest Tete 3,852.41 4,750.00 972.83 9,575.24 
Virginia ae SSS o SOS ah Tenens 39.02 750.00 789.02 
Washington .................-.04. 726.93 489.07 1,216.00 
Wisconsin ..........----eeceeeeess 347.84 3,662.25 1,294.87 5,304.96 
WYOMING Wenn iticie ts tec eteckrat eee 294.75 294.75 
$95,527.39 $230,189.28 $31,486.17 $257,202.84 


pic \steue my ni@hnn ve plreli calle! ahelminyaperdteae rs wieieie) eit 17,601.14 
Rasta) 9 \o 2. sabes Seige tie pe hc te Be od ky, Be ee $274,803.93 
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Missionary Labor in Co-operating States and Missionary Districts 


English Immigrant 


Churches Churches 
ACA Tai ac Ss aero cnce nia ee nS $ 4,654.08 
USS yee a eee eee 688.33 
WIEN Dire emo ks 8 SLEEK eas oss kc 1,754.52 
TEESE SS oe 262.50 
Ree coe Sha c's nc oy co SS - 11,339.50 2.269.39 
BEES ee ae 300.00 
(i OO A St ge anid EE alae 8,291.00 102.00 
RE ees 6 Ge Sa ote vic one vicide nace 2,809.31 
RRM TMG OS Se 5 5 hie nds nach « < ocnlgace <a one 5,176.70 656.98 
PIER ENUM ice, RSS 2h ho dye het) ace 3,183.97 
Radranal 4%). 6.2. . OPS 5 SR Ee ae ae ie 5,265.21 611.92 
LeU EUPIA (1 SS) 1 Rs a A 1,653.76 
SUI BEe ec c a . h aihesn ee s 1,071.41 
RMON re eo cee ae x Coca ne VR 388.88 
ERNE =e 2a Ae 2 a 15,904.50 2,397-76 
INOW PCIBEVIE NC riot os sot hee me ss oo ikea ok 1,547.50 1,686.00 
COP ES Tey SR a a 2,312.02 
NRE ME RORTOUIR son's creak Gt ees os cals oe ccuineine os 2,030.00 
POL CM NAROEM TO nin 8 scott wo c's Sieles ware vet 20,865.95 1,923.49 
EUS SUL TT SSS PRS Sa 9,882.40 
LOSSY) on Se cae eee 10,383.54 2,408.44 
PIREMOMMUEMSCIE CE. foc kee lk Bw ee So as 483.33 
EME MIMER e rere a cee: 5,997.03 4,837.26 
SEY LEMS UD ada cheng Ares Banani ani ae aa 19,506.86 1,402.00 
ASE CCE CCL 51 oe ee 175.00 
BERe Act Sr ae ic faeenle rs ie ssie siclatw Gatdve'e bb ae « 4,280.39 
HOSES. (0 SEV AOTC LC) | es a 417.68 
MeCN hs oo ae Se 1,951.24 
MCHEGITEY cs sts (06.0) OR ieenO eA  S 583.35 350.54 
PU NAMAELLI EA ROPES oP Sal w ovapa eels chs jell exe tareio.e o.dee 8,789.84 
MDECIMISMMER OS ail. 536 css Bisse as hehe oe ee 2,681.50 


$154,613.30 $18,645.78 


Immigrant Churches in Constituent States 


LTS. 1s cog Go.0ni,S GS eO Os Gee aoe ie aie ear eee $ 284.00 
EIS RRM Peeters Sse cich a, etiNieie © dutatoin avai a sieve sie.d Sivis ae bis-ala pede 1,461.11 
LESTE ROPE Sa Sic ca sta teech er eR nee CIEE aL ce i eg 1,104.22 
IVI LMOROCM MMT Te Se weiss fare oci- ah viet loi d(sseleiclape aia ies so «ao ae p-sisleae 5,333.26 
PVD EAROM PIERS Tee PA Sa ole cicl cole ao, epost Ginlwgs sfales. 3's 0! fo; ectevisbaves 639.00 
BMA ELA SAM tees RS toc OTs fale' cl aha atsicca sfahsie al cvezsie, of shs\stes'e/o/e7esb'e Bl alolsterwis 2,419.38 
New York (including EllistIsland) 22.0). occ els os einen he 1,335.85 
USE in oP cont ota icighAtR Oe eO-e CET ICACIEICRC ERENCE ec ear 1,960.00 
VERO Ca OE 92 Gc 8b SOLE AACR RAO cece PE 2,642.50 
DAT SUCOTES LEN oe CTT ee teat Phe ial cs hele cie ta sevras aie aile)o late dain lov afehaells oom a 3,004.15 


otalsiissionary Disbursements, ).4).[/.).).). 62 ots eee sate nnce dee. 


$173,277.08 


20,233.45 


$193,510.53 
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Administration 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Salary of H. C. Herring, General Secretary ..... $5,000.00 
Salary of H. F. Swartz, Associate Secretary ..... 3,500.00 
Part Salary R. L. Breed, Assistant to General ..... 
DCCROCATY Anes neni scale vatogls Taig ake bale metre cee 1,000.00 
@lerical eServices mer cota eh cobs st eco 2,156.08 
TREASURY 
Salary of W. E. Lougee, Treasurer ............... 4,000.00 
Salary of J. T. Brinckerhoff, Asst. Treasurer ...... 2,000.00 
ClEriCAlEGELVICCN iets hee «tea ee 1,943.80 
MISCELLANEOUS 
PIGetiNavOLNDITectOxrS sac. ae case ee ee cee 1,845.48 
PT AVELMNE 7 EXPENSES © iviaceme ao toe cele 2s Sele dele des 3,665.05 
Rent, Furniture, and Care of Rooms ............. 3,601.92 
Postage; Lelegrams,) etes | f..ch0 ssid cscs sles he niees 1547-27 
MreighCmGartages-eteri tert cas ctiics sec «ete: si 196.98 
Stationery, Maps, ‘Books, etc... 2+... 0s seeds eves 877.52 
Clerical Servicesten tide. satires coeee hens 827.05 
Total Administration Expenses ..................cseeeee 
Honorary rsectetary, |. By Clark ©..,..<200% ss «s8anescueets 


General Expenses 


PUBLICATIONS 

Share of Deficit “The American Missionary” ..... $3,265.25 
Books: and: Leaflets\2 24... 400. te. oe. $4,338.89 
Less Receipts for Literature ........... 597.70 

3,741.19 
ANNUALERE DOrt | ..:i. Mss La ees ee ee 291.29 
Rilenical MOE VICORS tty. cinta. «<,2i<h-tg RR 1,465.00 

AGENCIES 

Expenses of Fields Workers, 25.10.) os) sae oenest $2,871.43 
Expenses of Missionary Meetings ................. 642.59 
Expenses of Annual Meeting ........2.2..0..-0006 1,064.77 
Expenses ‘of “Advertising: <5. sce... ccc » Je meee 236.13 
Apportionment Commission ...................00. 1,470.75 


Home Missions Council, 1912 and 1913 ............ 1,000.00 


Oct., 1913 


$11,656.08 


7,943-80 


12,561.27 


i ed 


$8,762.73 


7,285.67 


$32.161.15 
950.00 
i 
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WoMAN’s DEPARTMENT 


Salary of Secretary, Miss M. L. Woodberry ...... $1,350.00 

Distribution of Missionary Boxes, etc. ............ 25-00" 

Leaflets and SPP ROME Cintas vor dace We che seo «io 1,581.61 : 

oO hea 0 bape a i aie aie 442.00 $3,398.61 $ 19,447.01 
Disbursed to Constituent State Societies ...........0.0..ccceceeeceeen. 27,724.21 
-Total Expenditures for all Purposes .............0cceececcceeeccecsees $273,792.90 


AUDITOR’S CERTIFICATE 
This is to certify that I have examined the accounts of the Treasurer of The 
Congregational Home Missionary Society for the year ending March 31, 1913, and find 
the same correct, together with the proper vouchers in connection with the: accounts. 


April 28, 1913. JOHN H. ALLEN, Public Auditor. 
INVESTMENT FUNDS—March 3}, 1913 
Book Value of Investments, March BU ROUR se cisinen Sates sors os Rae a $654,135.89 
Reduced during the year to March 31, 1913, by transfer to General Fund 
NE SRE RU ay All AR i a nn UE 6,239.50 
REE ARGUE a Fee oe UN eae $647,896.39 
To which add receipts during twelve months as follows: | 
PED CE etet Wiad), Bie osc. o's dhicncia'w a Rass atte wad O5.caigeicanne $50,160.00 
Ce SIERO ST 2g NTT US OR Ce IN Sn 2 2 25,150.00 
PeraeuePoptization, cPUN js - siconasindic ow occ eb.c-ctel hee c.da ears 3 5,000.00 
Sh URS US TR CATS I Ege Sen er er ee ne 27,041.28 
URS TVETS PEDDIE be SIR Aa pe at a na 13,358.72 
WV Mm R EEE STL IN IRR Oo has car cinid Nev diaraini sais ai oriveeis ictG viene 6,500.00 
PMA GOT CUTIES BERLE M fossa ololcbeh ola) 412 Suctn.a acelacetooda. isos fos os maters 6,073.46 
$163,283.46 
Made up of $811,179.85 
ROI SEO ICS WIOIED ARES (cork oe wie wis 0.0 iste sae oe cpus cote sie $768,755.55 
Specialpirepusite as sice sp. s eee sate cic shee settee tenes 42,424.30 
$811,179.85 
List of Funds—March 31, 1913 
RESCUE Crete MATING Sone aig ates colonic 215 Sia eate vn ie Sidael sin lel o1 iz ale arm cese a otins, aa $222,093.30 
Legacy Equalization Fund ......... weet eee e cence eect ene eeeeenees 50,000.00 
Temporary Funds—Bonds, Stocks, Certificates, Deeds, etc. ............. 23,335.00 
Permanent Funds: 
. Fund 
BNI OM WVU LID esse tes tral cet Bd fos Say sistance h saahe, «she aisieaks ‘4 $132,657.35 
it Geb WACO E SLED sn crotae ht a aiena) teh insy Vee e cietisissls a /eie)5 i 100,000.00 
Se VW RO WeCE EXIDENCY, face et ytis sits Sys ovdtelalb. peje as ‘ 50,000.00 
Glaraw bea Fiillvete erage soars aes ee ois «sce i 50,000.00 
CUO He INOMIY rt ict ee tAsta yar iogale, Sich¢ <niesio 4, shaper z eet 
RGR OOM eran Sib Aa GWelcycdl als s\n «dus 2.4 ale : 27,041.2 
Se ReaD ease in Nees nya nadia 34 )s-eptaoe ats la%s an clepulanervie’s , baie: 
OS CAS CER ere rac rate aeae cisions oa! sile’s je) mislareco ore i 18,930.22 
Diary ea ute tre tac slo) cieis carstolole cuss 9's #lyi@i ei arm ate i 12,400.70 
WV ANNE AIMEE Neveietacatrsrssiare cd chore aieiv'eleiele sistewls See 10,000.00 


Gee RE MP els eos eck eate Ries» oote, oloies aici'aid Bia) wie Biiace s 7,225.00 
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Lists of Funds—(Continued) 
Fund 

Susan Goddard ........... Seiad ara okies Ota ae ate “a $6,289.05 
Wiha Merrill. Soeetaicccstiaete carne cae teaees ‘i 6,500.00 
Dee MaSpanldiar hae. 0s ss seeree eek ee eee 2 5,431.12 
MarysA-Goddard 2nr on to. Shores Pek en aces coum id 5,171.62 
Robert; Hamilton Soe es oer oe ee aitioe Sevess » 5,000.00 
RSL I NGWLOR) ccicsirs. Se a eRe Bae elec ee cael 4 5,000.00 
SORES PICOEG taraher.tee cactus Foe otere Sete aioe Ta a ei ete 4g 4,975.00 
Sarah MoM: Allens csuinsing ack cock aoc Gate eee * 4,000.00 
eB Ding ley tr... namie eh aoe aa raetene nee ‘e 2,754.30 
Catherine .A. Blakemiainn cxcgdiaiau nue eaten CeCe y 2,000.00 
Marthay fe Kimbatt ernie cen ts pcs tats ce ae center: re 2,000.00 
LuthersParaam ?) . 22s et ee one fea 2 1,900.00 
Edvara'S);Spaldang et. 2. ST ee 7 1,532.52 
PLM GORI i. cee Paha tes Oe te ea clesis # 1,450.69 
OTN A RELAY WV OINE SD. Ages ot Rave ie 6:0) wicidinrs one le etal olstonare 2 1,000.00 
| BECIRIGT Osa ania inintatcie aime ate rire aioe #4 : 1,000.00 
GoW. Tuttle. coos, accep < eek beeline aes Ht 1,000.00 
EAES WES AKGE Geiss stereos sors ais serie endia,s cinta be iaesierehe if 1,000.00 
Sarah dowmnsend.< 555 0i¢3.5.5855 05. e0n see caer Ze 1,000.00 
Ed wate) al ayant See eA eee i 900.00 
SA iopkins tars sass ae sos coe on Sa ye aie carers ee a 897.05 
PEMMOthy PIVIOOLE soa c ek ee ala eee ee cee 4s 875.00 
Pie PLS WES Nayir sles Wee aceuga is fate teens whey emer c, omens ‘ 100.00 
Sb Ce Seldenvtttree cere oh te ace oetle ates oma a? 100.00 
Wig Lema AMG Sere ot ees eee ee one cee ae 100.00 
EDS ENV RAOAMORY Soc ais eitielescs s bceee ots eats Generel ta aoe ” 100.00 
$810,759.20 
SUSPCHSCRPACCOLNES Renee. aaesee es Lote s clas eee ae ete cere oes 18.00 

Trustee Funds—Funds temporarily in the hands of Trus- 
fees ont Settlement:of tEstates =. <c0% hah see See eee 402.65 
$811,179.85 


The above Funds are invested in the following Securities: 


Bonds—March 31, 1913 


Bonds. Weat Shere’ Railroad 4 percent 220. .c0c6 evens ems tas etn eee $ 30,000.00 
Bonds St. Joseph & Grand Island Railroad 4 per cent .............. 20,000.00 
Bonds No. Pacific & Great Northern Railroad 4 per cent ........... 19,325.00 
Bonds Chicago & Erie Railroad 5 per cent ..............0.22---200- 16,725.00 
Bonds Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 4 per cent ........... 25,356.25 
Bonds Manhattan Railway Company 4 per cent ................... 15,515.00 
Bonds Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 4 per cent .................... 24,826.25 
Bonds Delaware & Hudson Railroad Company 4 per cent .......... 24,872.50 
Bonds Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 4 per cent .......... 14,512.50 
Bonds New York, Gas, Electric Light, Heat & Power Co. 4 per cent 14,250.00 
Bonds St. Louis Southwestern Railroad 4 per cent .................. 22,921.25 
Bands ,onion PacificsRailroad 4 (peracen€ys s.1..cin ise terete oes ie 24,811.25 
Bonds Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad 4 per cent ......... 10,025.00 
Bonds Bluff Point Land Improvement Company 4 per cent ......... 10,000.00* 
Bonds New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 4 per cent ........ 10,000.00 
Bonds Pittsburgh & Western Railroad 4 per cent ................. 10,000.00 


*Signifies that securities thus marked were given to the Society and not purchased 
it as an investment. 
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Bonds— (Continued) 
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SltarespAmerican’ Coal Co., New Jersey 2. fo. oe. ccc. ssa c-nceenecews 
Shares Union Typewriter Company, New York 
Shares William Street Offices, New York 
Shares American Chicle Co., New Jersey 
mpeanes Manhattan “Railway Company® <..00+ a<<:o ios vss slate ce eles 
Shares Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. .......... 
Shares Investment Securities Co., New York ..............0000008 
Shares Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern R. R. ............... 
Consols Securities Company of New York ...............-..00005 
Certificates (First and Second) Omaha Water Company ........... 
Shares: Stafford Mills, Fall River, Mass... 6.400.626 ccs deect cesses 
Shares Merchants Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass. ...............06. 
Shares Border City Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass. .............-.... 
Shares Singer: Mfg. Co., New. Jersey. .0.0 oid ccc cine views culedeues 
Shares Page Woven Wire Fence Company ..................-005. 
Shares Concord & Montreal Company .............0.ce cece sceeees 
Shares Chesebrough Mfg. Company, New York .................. 
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Mortgages 


Mortgages in New York City .............. 2-00 eee e cece eee e eens 
Mortgages outside of New York City .......-...-. see eee eee eee eee 
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$85,500.00 
273,200.00 


$358,700.00 


* Signifies that securities thus marked were given to the Society and not purchased 


by it as an investment. 
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Savings Banks 
Metropolitan Savings Bank Book, New York City 


Ce ar ry 


Personal Notes 
5 Notes ($roo. each) J. D. Clarkson 
x Note 
xr Note 


S/S! 70) °6) oie) ane 180) 9. 6 widherat «se ib te 


With Trustees on Settlement of Estates 
Savings Bank Book in Massachusetts 


Suspense Account 
Various Securities of doubtful value 


Bonds 
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I have made an examination this day, April 28, 1913, 
of bonds, stocks, mortgages, etc., belonging 
Society, at their offices, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, and find the same correctly reco 
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Oct., 1913 


$ 5,000.00% 
1,700.00* 
1,920.00* 
I,300.00* 

275.00* 


$10,195.00 


$42,293.85 
130.45 


$42,424.30 


$349,267.50 
358,700.00 
48,086.00 
10,195.00 
1,136.40 
950.00 
42,424.30 
402.65 
18.00 


$811,179.85 


of the securities, consisting 
to The Congregational Home Missionary 
and the Madison Safe Deposit Company, 
rded according to the Book Account, with 


a valuation of $810,759.20 for the year ending March 31, 1913, a Suspense Account 


being included with a nominal amount of $18. 

doubtful value are recorded. The Trustee Account 
of Trustees pending final settlement of estates, 
amounts to $402.65. 


In this account all 
consists of securities 


securities of 
in the hands 


and the book value of the same 
This, added to the $810,759.20, makes a total of $811,179.85, 


together with surety bonds of $20,000, of the Treasurer and Assistant Treasurer. 
All respectfully submitted, 
JOHN H. ALLEN, 
Public Auditor. 


* Signifies that securities thus marked were 
by it as an investment. 


given to the Society and not purchased 


CONSTITUTION 


OF 


The Congregational Home Missionary Society 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


The Society shall be called The Congregational Home Missionary Society. 


ARTICLE II 
OBJECT 


The object of this Society shall be to assist in their work the Home Mission- 
ary Societies connected with the Congregational denomination in the several 
States of the Union, to aid congregations that are unable to support the gospel 
ministry, and, in general, to send the Gospel and the means of Christian educa- 
tion to the destitute within the United States and the West Indies. 


ARTICLE III 


The members of this Society shall consist of 

1. The President, Vice-President, Treasurer, Auditor, General Secretary, 
Assistant Secretaries, Recording Secretary, members of the Board of Directors or 
of the Executive Committee during the term of their service. In addition the 
Society shall designate at each meeting held in connection with the National 
Council, a list of persons of such number that with the officials already named, 
there shall be a total of ninety who shall be voting members for a period of two 
years. The Society may at its discretion commit the nomination of these persons 
to the Nominating Committee or to the Board of Directors. 

2. Life members who became such prior to rgoz shall retain their voting 
right, unless it be voluntarily surrendered. 

3. The Congregational churches of this country shall be represented in 
the voting membership of this Society by members elected in number and manner 
as follows: 

All voting members of the National Council of Congregational Churches 
shall be voting members of the Congregational Home Missionary Society dur- 
ing the period of their membership in the National Council. 

4. Honorary Life Members: Any person on whose behalf fifty dollars shall 
be paid into the treasury of this Society, or into the treasury of any of the State 
Societies at any one time, accompanied by a request for honorary life member- 
ship, shall be an honorary life member, with all the privileges of membership, 


except voting. 
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5. At any annual meeting of the Society, all pastors of Congregational 
churches and all delegates regularly chosen by Congregational churches in re- 
sponse to an invitation from the Executive Committee of the Society shall be en- 
rolled as corresponding members, with privileges of the floor, but no vote. 


ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 


The officers of this Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Treas- 
urer, an Auditor, a General Secretary, one or more Assistant Secretaries, a 
Recording Secretary, a Board of Directors, and an Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE V 
ELECTIONS 


1. The President, Vice-President, Auditor, and Recording Secretary shall 
be elected by ballot, annually, by the Society at the annual meeting. 

2. The General Secretary and the Treasurer shall be elected annually by 
the Board of Directors. 

3. The Board of Directors shall consist of not less than twenty mem- 
bers, namely, one representative from each Constituent State Society, the Presi- 
dent, ex officio, and six Directors at large, as hereinafter provided, and shall be 
elected at the Annual Meeting of the Society as follows: 

(a)—Each Constituent State Society shall send in two nominations for the 
representative in the Board above provided for, one of a minister and 
one of a layman, and the nominations so made shall be transmit- 
ted at once to the Nominating Committee. Said committee shall present 
one of these at the annual meeting for election by the Society. 

(b)—There shall be six Directors elected at large, at least two of whom 
shall be from Co-operating States; and all of whom shall be nominated 
by the Nominating Committee. 

(c)—The President of the Society, shall be a member ex officio of the Board 
of Directors and shall be its chairman. 

(d)—The General Secretary shall be an honorary member of the Board with- 
out vote, and shall be expected to be present at all except executive 
sessions. 

(e)—When any Director shall have held office for seven successive years he 
shall be for one year ineligible for re-election. 

(£)—No paid official of any State Society shall be a member of the Board of 
Directors. 

4. An Executive Committee of eleven members shall be appointed by the 
Board of Directors at the Annual Meeting. The General Secretary, ex officio, 
shall be a member of this committee. The remaining ten members shall serve in 
terms of two years each, and at the expiration of three full terms a member shall 
be for one year ineligible for re-election. At least four of the members of the com- 
mittee, beside the General Secretary, shall be chosen from the members of the Board 
of Directors. The membership of the Board of Directors and of the Executive 
Commitee shall be divided as equally as practicable between ministers and laymen. 

5- There shall be a Nominating Committee of seven chosen in two classes for 
a two year term. They shall be elected on the nomination of the Nominating 
Committee of the preceeding year, care being taken to see that the different sections 
of the country are recognized in this Committee as far as practicable. No member 
shall be immediately re-eligible. 

6. One or more Assistant Secretaries, as may be needed, shall be appointed 
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annually by the Board of Directors on the nomination of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


_ 7 Vacancies in any office, Board, or Committee may be filled by the Board of 
Directors for the unexpired term. 


ARTICLE VI 
VOTERS 


All members of the Society as designated in Article III of this Constitution, 
who shall be present and cause their names to be registered upon a roll to be made 
at each annual or other meeting of this Society by the Recording Secretary, and no 
other persons, shall have the right to vote at the annual election, and in annual or 
other meetings of the Society upon questions there arising. 


ARTICLE VII 
THE PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT 


It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings of the Society. 
In his absence the Vice-President shall preside. In the absence of both of these, 
any member of the Society, duly chosen, may preside at any meeting of the Society. 


ARTICLE VIII 
THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer shall receive and have personal charge of all funds from col- 
lections, legacies, or other sources, which are designed for the current expenses 
of the Society, and the custody of its trust funds, and shall keep them in such depos- 
itories as may be designated by the Board of Directors, and shall disburse the same 
as said Board and its Executive Committee shall direct. He shall give bonds 
annually for such amount as the Board of Directors shall determine, and shall con- 
duct the correspondence and other business of his office under the general super- 
vision of the Board of Directors and its Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE IX 
THE AUDITOR 
It shall be the duty of the Auditor prior to each Annual Meeting to examine 
the Treasurer’s vouchers, books, and accounts, and all certificates of stocks, bonds, 
and other securities held by the Treasurer, and check all investments of the funds 
of the Society, and certify to the correctness of the same. 


ARTICLE X 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY 


The General Secretary of the Society, with the aid of his Assistant Secretary 
or Assistant Secretaries, shall conduct all correspondence relating to the office; 
he shall strive to work in closest sympathy with the State Societies and their 
Secretaries or Superintendents; he shall make known by personal presentation, 
correspondence, and otherwise, to State and local Associations and Conferences, 
to churches and individuals, the object and claims of the Society and its com- 
ponent State Societies, and shall have charge and direction of the work of the 
Society under the general supervision of the Board of Directors and its Execu- 
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tive Committee. He shall present the minutes of the Executive Committee and 
all its transactions to the Board of Directors at each of its meetings; he shall 
prepare the yearly report of the Board of Directors for the Annual Meeting 
of the Society, and submit the same for adoption at a meeting of the Board or 
of its Executive Committee, as the Board may direct prior to the said Annual 
Meeting. He shall be an honorary member of the Board of Directors and shall 
attend all its meetings except the executive sessions. 


ARTICLE XI 
THE RECORDING SECRETARY 


The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of all meetings and proceedings 
of the Society, and at each annual or other meeting of the Society shall make 
up a roll of persons entitled to vote at such meeting, as provided in Article Vi. 


ARTICLE XII 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND ITS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


1. The Board of Directors, subject only to the review and judgment of the 
Society at its Annual Meeting, shall have the management of all the property and 
business of the corporation, except as herein otherwise provided. It shall hold at 
least two meetings annually, and special meetings may be called at any time 
by the President and three Directors on ten days’ notice. Nine members shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of business. Its Annual Meeting shall be held 
at the time of the Annual Meeting of the Society, after its appointment at that 
meeting, and on the call of the General Secretary, or, in case of a vacancy in that 
office, on the call of the President. Its other stated meetings shall be on the Wednes- 
day after the third Sunday of January, due notice of which meetings shall be given 
to each Director by the General Secretary, or in case of a vacancy in that office, by 
the President. At this meeting it shall determine the apportionment of home 
missionary funds among all the States, whether Constituent, Co-operating, or Mis- 
sionary, and other related matters, and pass upon any questions involving the 
comprehensive work or administration of the Society, including the election of 
official representatives, National and State. It shall assemble at one or the other 
of these meetings, as far as possible, State Secretaries, Superintendents in Co- 
operating States, Missionary Districts, and such other representatives of State 
Societies as may be by said Societies appointed, in order that the needs and op- 
portunities in each of these States may be thoroughly presented to the Board. 

Any and all property, real or personal, acquired by The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, either by gift, devise or purchase, may be sold by the Board of 
Directors. ; 

2. The Board of Directors may prescribe suitable regulations for the affairs 
of the Executive Committee, and may delegate to the Executive Committee, by vote, 
any of the powers given to the Board of Directors, including the power to sell or 
convey property, real or personal. The Executive Committee shall, for the time 
being, except as limited by the Board of Directors, have and exercise all the powers 
of the Board of Directors in the management of the business and affairs of the 
corporation, and it may authorize the seal of the corporation to be affixed to all 
such contracts, papers, and documents as may require it. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall keep a record of its proceedings, which shall be at any time open to 
the inspection of any member of the Board of Directors, and shall semi-annually 
present a detailed report of its doings, including the minutes of its meetings, to 
the Board of Directors. 
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ARTICLE XIII 
THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The Nominating Committee shall, at each Annual Meeting, present a printed 
ballot containing nominations for President, Vice-President, Recording Secretary, 
Auditor, and members of the Board of Directors, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Constitution. 


ARTICLE XIV 
CONSTITUENT AND CO-OPERATING STATES 

For the purpose of electing the Board of Directors, and in the carrying on 
of the work of the Society, the States, except those included in the missionary 
districts defined in Article XVI, shall be divided into two classes, which shall 
be called Constituent and Co-operating States, respectively. 

x. A Constituent State shall be one which has organized and incorporated 
a Home Missionary Society of the kind described in Article II, which Society 
has determined with the aproval of the Board of Directors of The C. H. M.-S. 
to undertake sclf-support; has entered into an agreement with said Board 
similar to that adopted by other Constituent States relative to expenditures within 
the State, and the proportion of its funds to be set aside for The C. H. M. S.; has 
agreed to co-operate with all other Constituent States through the Board of Directors 
in furthering the work and enlarging the resources of The C. H. M. S., and to 
send at the close of the fiscal year, April 1, a complete account of its receipts and 
expenditures for the preceding year to the Treasurer of The C. H. M. S., that 
these may be incorporated in the Annual Report of the national Society. Any 
Constituent State whose State Society shall fail for three successive years to dis- 
charge its obligations to The C. H. M. S., as defined by the Board of Directors, 
shall thereafter cease to be a Constituent State until restored by vote of the Board. 

2. A Co-operating State shall be one which, though unable to undertake self- 
support, is strong enough to raise a considerable proportion of the total sum re- 
quired for home missionary work within its borders; has organized and incor- 
porated a State Home Missionary Society of the kind described in Article II 
with the approval of the Board of Directors of The C. H. M. S., which State 
Society has entered into definite agreement with said Board as to the propor- 
tion of expenditures within the State to be raised by the State itself, has pledged 
its utmost endeavor in advancing the work, both in the state and in the nation, 
and whose application that such state should be entitled a Co-operating State has 
been approved by the Board of Directors of The C. H. M. S. Any Co-operating 
State whose State Society shall fail for three successive years to discharge its 
obligations to The C. H. M. S., as defined by the Board of Directors, shall there- 
after cease to be a Co-operating State until restored by vote of the Board. 

3. The Society will recognize as a Constituent State Society whatever or- 
ganization in-a given State may have charge of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sion work in that State, irrespective of name, subject to the provisions herein- 
before contained and to the approval of the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE XV 
AUXILIARY CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETIES 
x Any Congregational City Missionary Society or City Church Extension 
Society may be related to the C. H. M. S. through the State Society of the State 
in which such city is located, and in the following manner: : 
(a) Said City Society to become constituent to its State Society by enter- 
ing into an agreement with the State Society relative to the boundaries 
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of its field and the apportionment of the receipts and expenditures 
within the bounds of the City Society’s field. 

(b) This agreement as to the bounds and apportionments to be annually 

revised at a joint meeting of the executive bodies of the State and 
City Societies or committees of the same. 

(c) The City Society to report fully to the State Society at times required 

by the State Society, and at least annually. 

2. The C. H. M. S., through its general offices or through its State bodies, 
will hold itself in readiness to assist such related City Societies by counsel, sec- 
retarial co-operation, and, under exceptional conditions and when resources will 
permit, with funds. 


ARTICLE XVI 
MISSIONARY DISTRICTS 


All States and Territories within which no State Home Missionary Society 
has been organized under conditions which the Board of Directors approves, 
and all such sections of the population, especially those speaking a foreign lan- 
guage, in which the State Societies agree that the Board of Directors and the 
officers of their National Society shall operate directly as a missionary agency, 
shall be known as Missionary Districts. In these districts the Board of Directors 
and its Executive Committee shall have power to appoint superintendents, to 
employ missionaries, to establish churches; and on this work they shall report 
fully at the Annual Meeting of the Society. It shall be the constant aim of the 
Board of Directors, its Executive Committee, and its officers, so to promote the 
growth of Congregational churches in these Missionary Districts that in the 
case of the said States approved State Societies may be established, and in the 
case of said sections of the population individual churches may be brought into 
such a condition, especially through the adoption of the English language in 
their public worship and Sunday-schools, that they may be passed under the 
care of the Home Missionary Society in the States to which they severally belong. 


ARTICLE XVII 
MEETINGS 


This Society shall meet annually at such time and place in the United States 
as it shall appoint, or on failure of such appointment, as the Board of Directors 
may, with due notice, appoint. Twenty voting members shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE XVIII 
AMENDMENTS 
No alteration shall be made in this Constitution without a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present and voting at an Annual Meeting; nor unless the 


same shall have been proposed in writing at a previous Annual Meeting, or shall 
be recommended by the Board of Directors. 
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